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It must be considered that there is nothing ffior© 
difficult to carry out^ nor more doubtful of success nor 
mre dangerous to handle, than to initiate a new order of 
things . For the ref or^r has enemies in all those who profit 
by the old order, and only lukewarm defenders in all those 
who profit by the new 
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INTRODUCTION 



This is the fifth volume in a Heries of annual reports on the status 
of Vocational" Education in the United States. Its purpose is primarily to 
report the developments that have taken place each year in the numbers and 
rharacteristics of Students enrolled, programs, costs, and results. Tne 
entire study, initiated by Congress in 1971, is kno.m as Project Baseline. 
Each report, while cumulative, stands alone. Acquaintance with previous 
volumes in the Baseline series is sometimes helpful in knowing what to 
look for, but it is not essential. 

Each volume is organized a little differently than its predecessor, 
to .'ncrease its usefulness. For example, last year's report, like the one 
before that, contained a summary and recommendatloris in Che first chapter. 
This one does not. The summary is omitted because Chapter I is itseit a 
summary of the past five years , and Chapter II is a summary of the statis- 
tical tables in Part 2 for 1974-75 as well as previous years. Summaries, 
of the other chapters might have been useful, but the question and answer 
format makes scanning easy and enables the reader to pick up additional 
explanation and comment. The question topics are listed in the Table ol 
Contents this year to make selective scanning and quick reference easiei. 

There is no separate list of recommendations in the current volume. 
Congress has enacted new major legislation designed to correct problems 
under the previous Act and to improve and strengthen Vocational Education 
in a number, of ways. Smother list of recommendations before the new 
legislation has even had time to take effect would not be particularly ■ 
helpful. . 



This report, instead, focuses attention on two major areas of i 
diate and future concern. One is the design and implementatiort f ^ 
national data system for Vocational Education and the development of an 
occupational information data system at the national. State and l°=al 
levels. A Congressional mandateto do this is discussed in Chapter III 
against a background of current data problems and development. The^other 
area of concern is financing of continued expansion of Vocational Educa 
tlon in the face of dwindling tax resources. This is discussed m Chapter 
V. Project Baseline does have recommendations in both these areas, and 
they are Included in those chapters. 

Chapters I and II are based on statistical data, with conclusions and 
interpretations taking into account the uneven quality and limited availa-j 
bility of the data used. More on that in a moment. Chapters III, iV, and 
V are for the most part based on descriptive rather than statistical data, 
including empirical information. The purpose is to add substance and 
depth to a status report of Vocational Education from other than purely - 
quantitative sources. Chapter VI Is largely a discussion of Project Ba.e= 
Sne's role, in the five years of its existence and what its role may be in 
the future. 
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The basic statistical data used in this study come from the saM 
souirces as the Faderal Govarnmant's statistics about Vocational Educa- 
tlon — forms prescribed by the U,St Office of Education and filled in 
each year by the State agencies. But Baseline tab lea constructed from 
the data may contain different figures than those of the U.S. Office 
because thay are somtlms more currents Baseltoe reports also use sta*- 
tistlcal data from the Bureau of the Census , the U.S. Department of Lab or ^ 
and State ducation agencies — data that are not reported to .the U*D, 
Office of Education. 

There are serious problems with moim of the Vocational Education 
data, md these problems have been exMlned in detail In several previous 
Baseline reports and to Chapter III of the present volmoe, Noiie of the 
national figures are completely reliable and In mom cases less so than 
in others. They suffer from three major faults and mmy smaller ones. 
Ifirst of all^ definitions are not the smb from one State to another* 
This causes serious problems when mAlng comparisons between States, 
.and results in national totals, that are somewhat vague as to ^at 
they really represent. Secondiy^ the methods of collectirig and trms- 
mittlng data vary from purely mmiual systems with rather wide margins of 
error In some States to quite rellabie doi^letely automated systems In 
others. The third major fault is that^ with chmglng needs for data, the 
system is too rigid. There Is m Inevitable time lag of as much as three 
years in changing from one Federal form requiring a fixed set of data 
elements to a revised form in which some of the data elements have been 
climged and others added. 

Project Baseline has had to use the data thus obtained with extreme 
care. The entire study was tmdert^en on the assu^tion that it is better 
to collect and tabulate In^erfect data and gain some taiowledge, however 
l^erfect^ than to have no knowledge at all. In doing so, however , an 
obiigation was assumd to report as accurately as possible just what the 
data do represent. That has mmaiit acquiring an extensive taiowledge of the 
processes of collecting and transmitting data in each of the States, 

There are two conditions that data must meet to be Included in a Base- 
line report. One is that the source must be clearly identified and assuroe 
responsibility for the data^s accuracy. The second is that all data must 
be returned to the States before being published in the forms in which they 
will appear^ to provide opport\mlty for correction of errors. Frequentlyj 
%^&n State agencies see their figures displayed for the first tlM in a 
Baseline printout^ they find they have made mistakes in their Federal re- 
ports. In this way 5 a considerable amoimt of mtual progress tward a 
system of quality control has developed betweeh the Baseline staff and 
State agency personnel. 

Project Baseline has always been a cooperative enterprise and Is be- 
coming more so each year* Much of the credit for the final product * the 
annual reports Md, in some years, additional supple^ntal reports , belongs 
not to the professional staff that assembles the Information but to the 
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State Directors of Vocational Education and their staff s, who collect it in 
the first place and make it available. The Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education in the U.S. Office of Education has also contributed enor- 
mously to the Baseline effort each year in support, encouragement, guidance, 
and data acauisition. The third major participant in this cooperative en- 
terprise has been the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 
It was given responsibility by Congress in the beginning to monitor the 
Ba-?eline study, and has contributed heavily to the results. Its members 
and staff together and individually, have provided a critical review ot 
the standards'of performance that the staff at Northern Arizona University 
has attempted to maintain. 

This year for the first tiine ProJ-ct Baseline has also used a second 
group for critical review of Che report and advice and guidance, in its 
n.-velopinent. It is an advisory council selected from among State Direc- 
tors, U.S. Office of Education professional staff, researchers from other 
universities. National Advisory Council mnbers and staff, and other indi- 
viduals who are in unique positions to contribute their Judgment and advice. 

The product of this joint endeavor is not a concensus. Not all of 
Project Baseline's advisors and consultants agree with what is reported or 
with the way in which the reports are written. The Baseline staff take 
full responsibility for what finally eiierges, including both the manner in 
which the data are reported and any errors in fact or Interpretation. But 
no Baseline report, certainly not this volume., haa been published without 
extensive restructuring and rewriting as a result of suggestions from a 
great many persons whose contributions have been invaluable. The author 
and all. of the staff are profoundly grateful for their assistance. 
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CHAPTER I 
FIVE YEARS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Any period of tima will show changes taking place in Vocational Edu- 
cation as in any other human endeavor. Five yaars Is a Bmall ^ff^ f 
nearly ai«ty years of skill training in the public schools .rf.th Federal 
su;poL. less than half tha ttm sl^ce passage of the landmark legis- 
lation of 1963. It is used here because that is the period covered by the 
BasaSne studyr After four previous annual reports, five-year perspectiva 
is now possible, and these are the results: 

o Vocational Education enrollments nationally have increased sub- 
BtantiaUy, but not on a straight line. 

o The over-all performance in expanding Vocational Education for the 
disadvantaged and handicapped has lagged behind that for other students. 

o Cooperative and work study programs have failed to reach more than 
a fraction of their potential In the growth and exp^sion of Vocational Edu- 
cation, 

o Performance among the States shows wide variations in every 
measurabl way. 

o There are higher percentages of women and ethnic minority groups 
enrolled In Vocational Education than are found in the total population. 

o Approximately half of the current high school 
reported by local schools and State agencies to be enrolled in Vocational 
Education. 

o The employment rate of Vocational Education students available 
for work after they complete their program is notlceahly higher than for 
co^arable age groups In the total labor force. 

o The Federal share of expenditures for Vocational Education has 
steadily declined compared to State and local support. 

o Total expenditures for Vocational Education have incrfeased. But 
tha rata of increase has declined during the past three years when the 
effects of inflation are taken Into account. 

o The U.S. Department of Labor's total manpower training enrollnant 
is equal to less than five percent of the enrollment in Vocational Educa- 
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o A shortage of Vocational Edv^ca 
States and appears to Ve getting worr- 



tlon teachers Is serious in most 



se. 



■ o Eesaarch has had an important l^act on Vocational. Education pro- 
gram devalopment since 1963, ' 

o state and Federal reporting have l^roved considerably in the past 
five years, but still have a long way to go. 
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CHAPTllR II 



THE I.ISTH YEAR 



In reporting the annual statistical chKiges by which progress or lack 
of it is measured, there are limited value judgments. More is usually 
reported as better. Proiress is mi upward line on a graph, and a oown- 
ward line shows poor performance. There may he those who disagree with 
the assumptions underlying such judgnents. As the concept of a no-growth 
society and a no-growth econoBy is Increasingly discussed, questions are 
being raised about the expansion of Vocational Educatlun, as well as 
other kind^ of growth. ^ • 

The value iudgmantsln this report and the^assumptions on which they 
are baaed are here for a reason. Thay reflect national policy as deter- 
Snedly Co^gresr in the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and 1" subse- 
quant amndmnts. That policy is to assist ti.e States in a variety of 
ways "so that persons of all ages In all comiimities of the State . . . 
will have ready access to vocational training or retraining which Is o£ 
high quality. Shich is realistic in the light of actual or anticipated 
opSrt'itles f.r gainful employ««nt. and which is ^-^^^^^ 
inLrests,, and ability to benefit from such trailing. Since the purpose 
of the Baseline study Is to report what has happened, "'"^^^^f 
happened is the result of Congressional legislation, value Judgments re 
fleeting Congressional intent are part of the report. 



EnrollMnt 

Did Vocational Education conti nue to expand in 

E*5r , 1Q7 A..7S aa It had in previous years ? 
Tables i, - — 

li hf^^" Expansion was greater than at any other time during the five years 

Nearly^t^ million Ipre students were reported enrolled in Vocational 
' Education in 1974-75 th^ in the preceding y.ar, rfc^ng a total of 
15 1/3 million. Enrollments per 1,000 population increased from sixty 
three to seventy-one. 



l"Declaration ,of Purpose," at the beginning of thf Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963. the ^ndoents of 1968, and the Amendments of 1976. For 
1976 ATOndments see Appendix A, , ' . 
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1974-75 



The percent of changa In Vocational Education enrollnffints reached a 
five-year record, 13.5 percent. In contrast to previous years it was 
almost equally strong at all three levels — secondary, post-secondary 
and adult. 



What this means is that secondary, post-secondary, and adult enroll- 
ments are growing more evenly tHan in the past, and if this should continue 
it would maintain an approximate relationship between the three In which 
there- are roughly twice as many adults . is post-secondary students and a 
little more than twice as many secondary ptudents as adults, 

ENROLLMENT BY LEVEL|(IN MILLIONS) 
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POST-SECONDARV' 
ADULT 
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1970=71 
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It 19 Still naceasary to view theBs figutea with sooft degree of 
cautlo-n .Bpeclally at the Becondary level. Some States report only 
Sose studeKs enrollad in programs In which they are beteg- given skill 
Saining leadLg directly to e^loyment. But other States Include all 
^u^s ^.oUed mWvocatlonal course. « ^ ^^^^ 

are considered adequate as job entry preparation. .^ItltTiZ 
yeLs the confusion has been compomded becauae a nu^ar of States In _ 
cluSd students b%ow grid. nln. and students In P"g|f ' _ 

as group guidmce fpre-vocational) , pre-post-secondary, remedial, Indus 
Siirarti; volunteer £lrem«i. attd others not classified elsewhere. In 
S74-75 ttere were 3 1/3 million, Vocational Education, students in these 
progirEiQS* . ^ 

Just how much of the growth iiv Vocational Education f 
in training for jobs? Most of it, prob^ly. ^ ^^^^f P^^'lJ" ^n 

Satis incfude students below grade nine mA special program stud^^ts in 
thS itoilment figures, ^d some States; include 

Moreover the total reported growth in^these categories in "'ft 75^as 
^ly MO 000 compared with total Vocational Education growth of nearly two 
Mlli^ Final^, most of these students, as well as most of those in 
sJiter;herrth.y mi'ght be reported if enr^lUd only in single courses, 
'rffomd at thf secondary level, and onlylalf of^the total growth took 
aSce Sre Thus, the enrollment figure reported even at the secondary 
leva could be mkated only to a fairly minor extent by students not 
being directly prapared for employment. 
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Was growth among the States as uneven as In ■ 
previous yeara ? , 

Yas, growth variations aooni the States continue to present Voca- 
tional educators with one of the most puzzling characteristics of national 
development. Variations in enrollment per 1,000 population can to some 
extent be explained by the different prafrcices followed in identifying 
Vocational Education students. There .are also different needs, different 
opportunities for expansion, differences in- State and local resourceB, and 
sonetimes different piilic attitudes. But it is hard to accoimt for the 
annual changes in growth per 1^000 population within some States not Just 
from State to State, 

The Changes are not minoi'., In 1974-75 they ranged ,irom a drop of 
,36.4 percent in one State to a' Jump of 80.5 percent in another. Nor are 
they simply annual fluctuations -5 that might level out over two or three 
years. One State during the five years . from 1970-71 through 1974-75 had 
had an absolute decline of 5.5 percent in its Vocational Iducattion enroll- 
ment per 1,000 population, toother State during the sate period increased 
its Vocational Education enrollment per 1,000 population by 205,4 percent. 

These are the extremes, but other States show a wide distribution 
from one extreme to the other. The- nearest thing to a, pattern Is that' 
about one-fourth the States show fairly constant annual growth rates over 
the five year period, indicating that Vocational Education anrollpents 
have kept up with population changes. Another one-fourth show highly er- 
ratic growth rates with wide swinging changes from acceleration to decele- 
ration, spectacular gains and net losses. Most of the rest either in- 
creased to a single, high point during the five years and then dropped, or 
declined to a single low point md then started up. , ■ 

Only three States reported a steadily increasing rate of growth in 
their vocational enrollments, md thus a steadily^ accelerating growth, , 
One State reported a steadily decreasing rate of growth, with annual in- , 
creases per 1,000 population becoming smaller each year. 

In which occupatiohal areas was the accelerating 
growth of VQcational Education most evident ? 

Among the eight occupational service areas for which the U.S. Office 
of Education continues to collect data, office occupations had the largest 
net growth in 1974-75, Trade and Indupry was second, and consumer and 
homemaking third. These are also the three areas with greatest total en- 
rollments, although in reverse order. The fourth area in total enrollment 
is agriculture, which had a net growth Of less than one-fourth of each of 
the others. . ' 

The highest growth rate in 1974-75 was in health occupations, which 
has shown consistently strong expansion for several years. Technical 
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programs ware a strong second, with the othera clustered at o^^^f °;/^e 
l^eSge of just tmder seven percent. Occupational home economics had a 
net loss from the year before. 



ENROUMENT BY OCCUPATION 



4.0-1 




C&H 
T&l 

OFFICE 



1970-71 



71 -72 



72 73 



73-74 



AG 

D.E 
. HEALTH 

OCC. HOME EC. 
TECH. EP. 



1974-7S 



U.S', Total 2 
Total in Occupational Areas 
Agriculture 

Distributive Education 
Health • 

ConsuMr & Homemaking , /' , 
Occupational Home Ecbnomics 



Entollmant Growth Since 
1974-75 1973-7A 



15,332,447 
12,730,577 
1,012,507 
874,170 
616,547 
3,362,716 
462,398 



1,820,387 
744,891 
36,884 
40,738 
110,650 
159,955 
-33,580 



Percent 
of Change 



13.47 
6.21 
3.78 
4.89 

21.87 
4.99 

-6.77 



2^ot^ls m occupational areas do not agree with total "f ^^^^f jf ^ 
ments for two/reasons ! (1) They include some students more than once If 
^ey are enrolled in more than one area; and (2) They do not IncludP stu= 
lenL enrolled in special programs such as industrial arts, career e.duca- 
tion, .and group guidance. 18 



- continued - 



torollMnt Growth Since 



Percent 
of Chm^e 



Office Occupations 
Tedinlcal . 
Trade a ^.ndustry 



2,950,114 192,474 
447,075 53,890 
3,005,050 183,880 



Have c oQ^arative and work study -anrQllmenta SKperlenced 
the same acc elerated Rrowth^^ Vr^nAttonal Education, aa 
a whole? 

In one senae they have, over the five-year period^- But^ ^^^"^^ 
situation repraaant. one of Voaational.Educatton'B poorest records of per^ 

™e^y^e-^a^^l^"^^^^ 

aetuai dseline of 24.638 enrollments In --P-^'^- J^g^^B^aS P«t 
the year before. This Includes what are known as both Part B and Fart c 

cooperative progranjs, . ' 

■ ' AS a percent of total secondary and post-secondary v^^atlonal enroll- 
n^nts:there was a slight increase in five years from 5.0 to 5.1 for 
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UJ 



0.4 



1970-71 



CO-OP AND WORK STUDY AS PERCiNTAQE| OFTO^^^^^ 
SECONpARY AND POST^SiCONDARY iNROLLMlNT 



CO-OP 




04 



71-72 



0,4 



72-73 



0.4 



3-74 



0.4 

WORK STUDY 



1974-'7a 



IStages irom^Slersi'and'sS in part 2 of the current report. 

1 9 



^These figures are baaed on total secondary and post-secondary enroll- 
^7 603^490 in 1970-71 and 11.308.806 in 1974-75, applying the per= 
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coopeifatlve progrima md, virtually no chmge for work study — from 0#3 
to 0.4. In one sense this represMits growth, because these are percentages 
of* totals and the totals have increased. But constdering hov? low they are 
m& the snail's pace at whldi they have been growlni for at least five 
years p a different conclusion Is inescapable ~ neither cooperative work 
eKperience nor work study Is receivlrig more than passing attention from 
vocational educators ^ md especially from decislon-inakers. 

In the case, of work study this Is not difficult to mderstand. Such 
ptogTB^w are available prioarlly to help studepts attend school ^ Md the 
work need not be related to their training, Fmida have been severely 
restricted, md most vocational educators have had few If any opportunltlea 
to see if the program is of any particular value. 

Cooperative work experience is another tDatter, It also requires addl-^ 
tional fimds and It leq^res special effort, especially for instructional 
"personnel who nrust develop agreements with en^loyers and coordliiate student 
employment wlthiji each student's educational program. It often m^es class 
sdieduling difficult and requires adjustments on the part of both voca-- 
tional and non-- vocational; studenCs and faculty. 

But cooperative programs are widely recopilzed as one of the most 
effective learning experiences In any kind of education. They would seem 
almost' indispenslble in Vocational Education. Either there is a problem 
not being recognised, or it is being overlooked in ,tfie press of other mat-- 
ters, or it is hot all that important. Someone .needs to find out* 



Percentages of Total Secondary md Post^-secondaiy 
Vocational Education &irollments 



Cooperative Voc, 
Ed* Enrollment 



Percent 



Work Study 
Voc. Ed. , 
Enrollment 



Percent 



1970--71 
19 71-72 

1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 



379,414 
459,253 
507,970 
605,690 
580,141 



5.0 


28,893 


0.4 


5.4 


31,409 


0.4. 


5.8 


33,922 


0.4 


6.1' 


43,905 


0.4 


5.1 


48,627 ' 


0.4 



Were there any noticeable chan^eg in secondary and 
pofltrseoondary cooperative education enrollment ' 
withlJi occupational areas ? 

No. As in previous years, the percent of cpqperatlve education stu*- 
dents who were enrolled In each occupational area remained substantially 
unchanged in 1974-75* While the total declined from 1973-74, three areas 
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-reported snail increases in ,the nuntoer of co-op students agriculture, 
distributive educatloh, and occupational home economics. The others had 
lower cooperative enrollinents than in the preceding yaari In only one 
occupational area does cooperative experience constitute a significant 
part of the pro,gram — .distributlye education, in which 22.9 percent of 
all enrollnients are co-op students. The others range downward from 7.1 
percent in occupational home economics to 2.0 percent In technical pro- 
grams and 0.04 percent in consumar and- homemaking. 



U.S. Total 

Agriculture 
Distributive Ed, 
Health* . 

Occ. Home Economics 
Office Education 
Technical Education 
Trade & Industrial 
Consumer & Homemakinf 
Other 



Cooperative 
Educektion 
En'rollmeht 
1973-74 1974-75 



34,387 
194,158 

30,500 

28,453 
126,656 

10,052 
154,849 
3,053 

23,190 



37,582 
199,948 
26,773 
32,605 
113,246 
8,830 
139,750 
1,323 
20,762 



Percent of Total 
Cooperative Ed. 
Enrolinffint 
1973-7'4 1974-75 



605,298 580,819 100.0 



6.1 

34.0 
4.2 
5.5 

20.8 
1.5 

22,8 ' 

. 1,0 
4.6,. 



100.0 

6.5 
34.4 
4.6 
5.6 

19.5 

lis, 

24.1 
0.2 
3.6 



Percent of 
Total Voc, 
Ed. Enroll, 
by Occup. Area 
1974-75 



3.7 

22.9 
4.3 
7.1 
3.8 
2.0 
4.7 
0.04 



What is hapa^enlug to the meii^er ship in vocational ^ 
youth organizations ? 

It Is remaining fairly constant at about nine percent of the total 
Vocational Education enrollmnt. In 1973-74 data were available from 
only forty-two States, ^and thesa had a mentoershlp of 1,238,475. The same 
forty-two States reported metibershlp in 1974-75 of 1,287,'356, an increase 
of 4,0 percent. Growth was most evident in the office-related organlzar 
tions , Office Education Association (OEA) and Future Buslhesa Leaders of 
America (FBLA) — 32.7 and 17.8 percent respectively. This continues a 
pattern noticed the year before and also reflects a greater net growth 
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Enrollment in the health occupations decreased, but as a percent of 
the total It increased because other enrollments also decreased by greater 
proportions. 

^The figures in the FY 1974 Baseline report were incorrectly identi- 
fied, as representing forty-three States, although ten States were listed 



All fifty States, the 
s in FY 1975, but 



as being omitted. The correct number was forty-two. 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico reported raemberB 
for coraparison^eply the saiM forty-two reporting in FY 1974 were used 

. ' 21 
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of enrollmnt in thrs occupational area. The older and larger group 
not only failed to maintain growth rates equal to total enrollTitent^ 1 
two of them had net decreases* 



197A-75 Hefriberahip 

EnrolliwinE aa Percenc of 

^ 1073-7^ 1974^75 PercBnt In Oceupa- EnrgllnienC in 

MeffiTorahip Hemlsdrship of Rrnwch tional Area Occupaclenal Area 

TOTAL (forty-cwLi SEiites) 1.238,^75 1,287,356 6,0 9,012,918^ 14.9 

Future FarmgrB of America (FFA) 415,127 430,954 4.0 882,977: 48,9 

Future HoBEmAkery of hmtUn/mmQ 411,127 410,999 -0.03 2,993,659 ' 13-7 

EGenomltig R^liitud OGdupiitinns 

(FliA/HERD) ^ 

Dlptrlbutlve KduGntlon Clubn of 132,257 127,905 -3.1 684,412 19*7 

AfTXirLca ^'(DKCA) ' - ■ ' ^ 

vFuuire husinenfi LnatlerH of Anfflea 86,215 101,573 17,8^^ 

(t'HLA) ^^2,115,200 7.0 

Offlcu Education AiiHnclatipn (OFA) 34,800 46, 183 32*7^ 

Vocntinnal InduHtrlsl Clubn uf 158,949 169,742 6.8 2,317,670 7.3 

America (VlCA) 
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What percent of all secondary school students were 
enrolled in VQcational Education in 1974-75? 



In forty-one States from which data could be obtalnad it was 50.2 
percent. This was almost exactly what it had been in forty- tHrae States 
the year before. Previously, as note4 in last year's Baselina report, It 
had remained fairly constant at. around forty percent. Current figures aa 
well as last year's figures Include a nunibar of pre-vocational and career 
education students in some States, but these have been excluded wherever 
they can be identified, = 

Last year it was suggested that the jump from forty to fifty percent 
may have been due in part to the economic recession which mada eraployraent 
difficult to obtain for graduates without job skills. This may have held 
true also in 1974'-75. It is also possible, even probable, that the idea 
of obtaining job skills in high school, along with other programs, is 
gaining in popularity. 

The question remains and should be examined: To what extent does 
current enrollment approach maximum utilization of existing facilities? 
•Do limitations of space, equipment, and vocational teachers act as co^i- . 




Does 



not include anrollments in "health , technical education,^ and 



special progra 



ms i 
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stralnts in preventing sixty percent » seventy percent ^ rr eighty percent 
of all high school students from being provided with Vocational Education? 



Total Public\School 
Enrollment Grades 9-12 
(f orty-"One States) 

Secondary Vocational 
Education Enrollment 
Grades 9--12 (same 
£ o r t y one S t at e s ) 

Percent of Total 
Secondary EnrollTOnt 



ll,704s906 



5, 880 p 181 



50,2 



These figures for the moat part do not include enrollments in indus- 
trial arts or general business programs^ many of which are also preparing 
high school students for skilled enqjldyment whatever their stated purpose. 
Vocational Education In the broader sense thus included well more .than 
half of all high school students in the United States in 1974-75. 



. Has there been any Increase in the proportionate numbers 
of disadvantaged and handicapped receiving Vocational 
Education ? 

None that is evident. The actual nunbers of those. served were again 
up by relatively small amoimts, but the percentages of dlsadv^tnged and 
handicapped in the total Vocational Educatibn enrollment continued to go 
down, - ^ * 

There are still serious definition problem with these groups ^ . espe-- 
cially disadv^tagedp and it may be that substmtlally greater numbers 
than those reported are actually enrolled and coimted as regular students . 
This is known to be true in som StateSp especially" in rural areas* The 
figures here are simply those reported under guidelines laid down by the 
U.S. Office of Education. And on this basis the record is eKtremely 
disappointing. Disadvmtaged md hmdicapped students are *wo of the 
principal target groups that Congress intended to benefit through Federal 
legislation. - , 
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PfRCiNTAQifibp?OISADVANtAQiD AND HANDICAPPiD 
STUDiiSITS IN VOCATIONAL iDUCATION 



DiSADVANTAGED 




1970-71 



71-72 



72-73 



73-74 



1874-75 



1972-73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



Reported Enrolliaent of 
Disadvantaged StudentB 
in Voeatlonfll Education 

Percent of Disadvantaged 
Studeriita in Total Voca- 
tional Education airollnent 

Reported Enrollnent of 
Handicapped Students in 
Vocational Education 

Percent of Handicapped 
Students In Total Voca- 
tional Education Enrollment 



1,581,025 1,631,922 . 1,799,977 



13,1 



222,713 



1.9 



12.1 



235,569 



1.7 



ii.6 



266,744 



1.7 
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Has there, been any ettange In the enrollment of disad- 
vantaged and landlcapped by level of instruction ? 

Yes, but not much. Last year Baseline reported' avshlft In the per- 
centage of both groups at two levels - up at the, secondary and aown at 
adult. This year the figures for 1974-75 show a reversal of that shift. 
All' of these percentages are fairly close to those for total Vocational 
Education enrollments, although somewhat higher at the secondary level 
and so^what lower at the adult level. 



1974.75 PERCENTAGES OF DISADVANTAGED AND HANDICAPPED BY LEVEL 



POST-SeCOIMOARY 



ALL VOC. ED. STUDENTS 



DISADVANTAGED 



POST-SECONDARY 




HANDICAPPED 



Lri what oeeupatlonal areas are the d isadvantaged 
and handic^apped enrolle d? 

Office' occupations led for the dlBadvantaged in twelve States from 
which data could be obtained, followed by occupational home economics, 
trade and industry, and consumer and hoADaking in that order. Trade 
and industry enrolled the largest nunfcer of handicapped, followed by 
consuiner and homemaking, office occupations, and agriculture. 

These data are in no sense representative, coming from only twelve 
States but they do suggest what may be a similar pattern elsewhere. The 
four leading occupational areas in which disadvantaged students are en 
rolled account for four out of five of -such students. Three of the same 
areas -- trade and Industry, consuner and homemaking, and office occupa- 
tions — enroll two- thirds of all handicapped students in Vocational Edu- 
cation. Without knowini the particular programs in these areas m "hlch 
most of the disadvant,aged and handicapped are enrolled, it is possible to 
suspect they are headed for low or non-salaried careers. 
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Disadvantaged Hmdicapped Students by 
OcGUpationai Service Area In Twelve States 





Total En- 


D la advan- 


Percent 


Handi- 


Percent 




rolloent . 


taged 


of Total 


capped 


of Total 


TOTAL 


3,224,521 


284,010 


8.81 


54,186 


1.66 


Agriculture 


268,630 


16,269 


6.06 


7,126 


2.65 


Distributive Education 


253,804 


21,755 


8.57 


2,524 


0.99 


Health 


182,998 


10,362 


5.66 


1,730 


0.95 


Consumer & Hooemaking 


769,005 


47,362 


6.16 


11,918 


1.55 


Occupational Hone Ic, 


94,170 


59,505 


63.19 


6,757 


7.18 


Office 


765,144 


63,455 


8.29 


9,905 


1.29 


Tedinlcal 


109,176 


6,204 


5,68 


1,085 


0.99 


Trade & Industry 


781,594 


59,098 


7.56 


13,141 


1.68 



Hw do women compara with men in VocatlOfnal Educa- 
ticm enrollroents ? 

Females outnimbered Mn by three percentage points, for whatever the 
data, are worth in forty-^flve States from which they were avail^le.- The 
requirement to report occupational enrollments by sex was restored in 
1974-75 after being dropped for two years. The results are less than 
satisfactory and must be viewed with considerable caution* Seven States 
were imable to supply co^lete data, and in some cases couldn't supply 
aiy. In most of^tKe States from which data have been obtained they were 
developed outside the regular reporting system, because not enough time 
was allowed to change the procedures. Changes in UlS. report iipg require- 
ments t^e at least one working year, and sometimes two or even three, 
from the time the States are notified mtil most of them can get the new 
data flowing through their informational pipelines. Most of the data 
shown here are thus estimates rather than actual enrollments. 



Data From Forty-Five States 
1974-75 

EnrollTOnt Percent 

Total 12,405,087 100,0 

Male 5,997,278 . 48,4 

Female 6,407,809 , 51.7 



^Arkansas, California, Hawaii, Iowa, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, .Oregon, Verrant (handicapped only). West Virginia, 
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Broken down Into occupational groups, these filures do show Bome 
interesting developments. Conaumer and homemaking, as.expected, enrolled 
bv far the largest nuntoer of f einales , and office occupations a substantial 
second. But fifteen percent of the total enrollment in consumer and home= 
making was males. .There were more males, in fact. ^^^"f. ' 

making, than in distributive education, where tney made up fifty-three 
percent of the enrollment. 

The four female occupational areas were consumer and homemaklng, 
office occupations, health occupatinns and occupational home economics _ = 
each with three=fourths or more of .emale enrollees. One other, distri 
butive education, was nearly half female. But while the others agri- 
culture, technical education, and trade and industry had relatively 
low percentages of females enrolled, the numbers were significant. In 
trade and; industry, the numbe^ was 282,993 - more than in occupational 
home economics and not far behind both distributive education and health 
occupations. Nearly ten percent of the agriculture enrollment were fe- 
males, a total of 76.854. Technical education is probably the most disap- 
pointing area on the list as far as females are concerned, because, unlike 
many of the agricultural and trade and industry programs, physical require- 
ments are virtually . no' problem.- And usually the highest paying lobs for 
which Vocational Education prepares students are to be found in the tech 
nical fields, 

- A particularly interesting .observation appears in the, male enroll- 
^ments. Agriculture, trade and industry, and technical education are oc= 
cupational areas dominated by males, with more than eighty P««nt of the 
enrollment in each. But in none of the others is the percentage less than 
fifteen. Health occupations report 21.7 percent and office occupations 
"26-5 percent male enrollment. This suggests that sex barriers are being 
broken down more readily for males - or by males ~ than in the case of 
females. 

Special programs (group guidance, pre-post-secondary , remedial, in- 
dustrial arts, volunteer fireman, and others) were also reported by total 
male and female enrollment in 1974-75, and th^ results are somewhat of a 
mvsterv Males make up nearly two-thirds of the enrollment. The reason 
Sght L assumed t6 be the Industrial arts enroll^nt but ^-^^ ^ 
that category was only 368401 out of a ^otal of ^>331,7l6. The bulk of 
special education students were in group guidance— 2,271. B»y wijicn 
0 prl-vocatlonal career education. Why should there be substantlalls 
more'"boys than girls in group guidance? • * 

Males ' Females 

Enrollment Percent Enrollment Percent 

Agriculture ' 737, 5?3 90.6 ' • ^76,854 ^9.4 

Distributive Education, 331,598 53.0 . 294,237 47.0 

fiaalth Occupations 100,250 21.7 361,262 78.3 . 

consumer & Homemaking 433,383 15.7 2,333,099 84.3 
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- continued 



Males 
EnrollTnent Percent 



Females 
Enrollmnt Percent 



Occupational Home Ec. 48,43: 16.9 238,177 83.1 

Office Occupations 513,874 26.5 l'«e,948 73.. 

Technical Education 274.608 88.3 36,229 11.7 

Trade & Industry 1,824,748 86.6 282,993 13.4 

Special Programs 1,444,324 61.6 713,726 38.4 

How well Is Vocational Education aer vlng the 
ethnic mlnorltv groups ? 

On the sole basis of nu^ers enrollBd, prob^ly a little better than 
the rest gf the population. Ac^ally, no one knows. Blacks make up a 
little more than ten percent of the Nation's population, and fifteen p«- 
cent of the Vocational Education enrollment. Nearly six percent of all 
vocational students are Hispanic, which is probAly higher than the per- 
cent of Hispanic people In the. total population. The U.S. Census has no 
separate Hispanic figures. American Indians and Orientals are smali 
minorities, and both are better represente| In Vocational ff ^ 
in the totk population. It would be extrAely valuable, if not essential, 
to knL what programs these minority groups are enrolled to say with any 
assurance how -ell they are being served. 

As it is, all of them appear to have slipped a little in proportion 
to Vocational Education enrollments over a th«a-year period. The last 
previous year in which ethnic data were required by the U.S. 0«l^e of 
Education was 1971-72. At that time the enrollment of Blacks was 16.1 
percent of the Vocational Education total, compared to 15.1 percent in 
1974-75 Hispanic enrollments made up 6.1 percent in 1971-72, compared 
to 5.7 three years later. American Indians dropped slightly at_0.8 per- 
Only Orientals increased their percentage from 1.0 to I.J.. 



cent 



Blacks 

American Indians 

Orientals ^'^10 



Percent In Percent in Vocational Percent in Vocatloi 

Total Population^ Education 1971-72^ Education 1974-75 

11.1 16.6 15.1 

0.4 - 0.8 0.8 

0.5 nn 1.0 1-1 



Hispanic 



Not Available 6.1 5.7 



Population by ethnic group has not been updated by the U.S. Census 
Bureau since 1970. The total population has Increased an estimated six 
percent, and the figures here simply represent the same Increase applied 
to each,, ' ' 

^These percentages are taken from Tables 41-47 "in Vol. 2 of. the Base- 
line reports, pp. 96-105. 

^^The 1970 U.S. Census does not contain a breakout of Hispanic or 
Spanlsh-sumamed, . 
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Expenditures 



Did reported Vocational Education expendltur eB continue 
to Increase in 1974- 75 as they had In prevloua years? 

No, not at the same rate. Total reported lederal, State and local ^_ 
expenditures did go up again but by the lowest percentage since 19 71-72. 
Inflation was down only slightly, resulting in an increase of real sup- 
port by less than three percent. This is by far the lowest net gain 
glnce Proiect Baseline began compiling data. Last year It was noted that 
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tha ye£ 


iVB 19 71 tnrougn 


19 74. In 


1975 the rate 


of increase was approa( 


ching 


sero # 














Fiscal 
Year 


Inflation 
12 

Rate 


Cost of 
Living 
index 
(1970-71 
^ 100) 


13 

EKpenditureB 
Nominal . Real 


Year to Year 
Percentage Change 
In Expenditures 
Nominal Real 


1970»71 




100 


$2,399,025,016 


$2,399,025,016 






1971-72 


4,3 % 


104,30 


2,657,548,731 


2,547,985,360 


10,8 % 


6,2 % 


1972-73 


3.3 


107,74 


3,030,657,492 


2,812,936,228 


14,0 


10,4 


1973-74 


11,0 


119,56 


3,590,666,606 


3,003,401,310 


18,5 


6,8 


1974-75 


9.2 


130,56 


4,032,668,579 


3,091,579,822 


12.4 


.2,9 




What has beait 


the effect of inflation 


on VQcational 
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Education exp 


enditures 


since 1963? 







Buying power is now less than half what it was thirteen years ago 
for the same amount of money. Annual appropriations have increased even 
more but the increases too often are thought of as actual increases. 
They are r-ot. If the dollar In FY 1975 had had the same value It did in 
1963 ■ the Vocational Education expenditures that year would have purchased 



l^Reported expenditures are lower than actual expenditures, because 
manv States report only partial indirect costs and some report .none at 
all' The difference is not known. Changes from one year to the next may 
be fairly reliable since the basis for reporting usually remains the same. 

^^Inflatlon rate taken from Wliarton, BFA 1975 /ugust 11, 1976. The 
source cited in Baseline Vol. Ill was the Federal Reserve Bulletin, but 
-,the Federal Reserve Bulletin gets its figures from Wliarton. 

13Expenditure data updated since publication of Vol. Ill, , Baseline 
report. , 
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^,17 tnllllon more skill training for youth and adults ^^f ^rt^fje^g' 
Jionfl Education budgets each year will not =«an ^^'^^^^^'^'^ 
if the annual lncren«nt Is allowed to becona too small. This is a par 
tLularly critical point to keep in mind at a time when now inflationary 
presBures are being felt. 

Was the finanri^l laff most evident at the-^Federal 
level or at the State and loc al level in FY itf/a. 

It's at the Federal level. State and local expenditures increased by 
thirteen percent in FY 1975 over the precedtag year, while Federal expen- 
ditures increased only six percent. The small net Increase after allowing 
foHnfl^Jon was theiefore contributed entirely by the States and local 
rcLols: The ratio of State and local expenditures ^o^-^ -P^^"" 
tures continues inching upward. It reached 5.9:1 in FY iy/3. 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EXPENDITURES 

4,5 1 




"Based on extending" to 1975 the impact of expenditures table in 
T...min^ a Llv^» f> Ar^oss the Nation. Vol. IV, Part 2, p.M2. 
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' state and local expenditures increased in f°fy-°"^,^tates and de- 
creased in eleven. Federal expenditures increased in only thirty-four 

^Id^decreased m eighteen. Individual State 
widelv from a total increase of 159 percent in one ana 122 percent In 
another to a decrease in nine States. One State reported a drop of 
f if tv-one percent in Vocational Education eKpenditures, but it hau an 
Infrea e orninety-four percent two years -^l^-' 

reoort^d net decreases over the past four years. Mhirteen States have 
^:jo"d i^crelses during the san« period of more' than ^l^^^^^^ 
of them more than 200 percent, and two of them more than 300 percent. 



Percent 

of 

FY 1974 1975 Incfease Increase 

State and Local Re- _^ A,m -i/ -jt? t» a 

ported Expenditures $3,040,944,316 $3,448,478,5^3 $407,.34,217 13.4 

Federal Expenditure $ 549,922,290 $ 584,250,046^^$ 47,705,423 6.2 



Ratio of State and 
Local to Federal 
Expenditures 



5.5:1 5.9il 



What is happening to the reported c ost per student Table^g 
in Vocational Education ? 

■It is goini down. With enrolliMnt growth exceeding expenditure 
growth, this is the natural result. It was evident at all levels in 
!974-75. but especially for poat-secondary students.. In the preceding 
year. Vocational Education cos^ per student had increased for adults 
while dropping a little for secondary and post-secondary studentr. This 
year secondary and adult showed a minimal Increase but post-secondary 
continued to drop. 



-^Thls-is an inflated figure, but it is the best that can be deter- 
mned following a change In Federal reporting requirenents. It ^^^^^ 
funds carried over from the preceding ySar and spent in FY 1975, which in 
some States Include State and local as well as Federal =f ^y°^"' .^here 
is no way to separate them in the totals. Based on previous experience, 
it is assumed that carryover funds are primarily Federal. 
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EXPENDITURES PER STUOeNT 




FY 1975 



Total Expenditures ijorted per Student in Voc. Ed. $263.26 

Expenditures Reported per Secondary Voc. Id. Student . $257.94 

Expenditures fReported per Post-Secondary Voc. Ed. Student $557.65 

Expenditures Reported per Adult Voc. Ed. Student $ 63.40 



One reason for the difference In per-student costs at different 
levels, as noted In previous Baseline reports, is a difference in contact 
hours. Post-Becondary students apparently average more thm in their 
prograns during a twelve nonth year thai secondary students, and secondary 
students m&re than adults. Another reason is the cost of facilities and 
equlpMnt, which Is usually higher at the post-secondary level and often 
considerably higher due to the nature of the programs. Many States have 
been making heavy InvestMnta as additional comunity colleges are estab- 
lished, and such expenditures are usually reported when they are laade, 
not spread out over a number of years. 

The relatively low cost of adult programs is to soto extent due to 
the fact that they use facilities Kid equlpnent in secondary -and post- 
secondary institutions. Adult programs also use secondary and post- 
secondary faculty who teach In the evening for less than their full-tlm 
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salaries. These are strong economic arguments, of course, for expanding 
adult programs in Vocational Education in every way possible as long as ^ 
there are adults who need training for employTnent and for improving their 
performance on the job* 

If cost per student Is examined in "real" dollars instead of inflated 
dollars, there has been a sizeable decline since 1971. ^f program quality 
has not 'been lowered, and there is no reason to believe it has, then this 
represents a Vocational Education achievement that is not often recognised, 
Soch a reduction has its limits, of course, and cannot be expected to go 
on too long before something will have to give — program quality, special 
services for students who need them, adequate program selection, vocational 
guidance and counseling, program developitent, or any of the expenditures 
that attempt to carry, out the Congressional purpose of making available 
to all persons training "which is of high quality," 



PER STUDENT EXPENDITURES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN "CURRENT" DOLLARS: 1971 VB, 1975 

+6.6% 
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PER STUDENT EXPENDITORES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
IN "REAL" DOLLARSr 1971 VS. 197B 
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TOTAL SiCONDARY POST-SiCONDARY ADULT 



Total expenditures reported per student at all levels continued to 
varv considprably afflong the States. Part of the reaBon is that costs 
vS f'f'taS to State, but most of the reason is the way -rollout 
re^rts differ. Illinois had the lowest total cost per Vocational Edu 
clHon student in FY 1975 at $112.09, and Arizona was^neKt at $126.06. 
Both of these- States ao^t career education students ^^^^^J^"^ 
!5 .^n^L^-fl In soeclal programs as Vocational Education students. On 
Sa ^^herhLfMa^aihuset^. Tennessee, ^ode - V^^ti^nlfEdu: 

^ich cou.t students only if they are enrolled ^J^^ff " ^^^f ^I^J/'r 
cation pragrams, reported costs per student of $935.43, $668.28. $557. ii, 
and $557-07, respectively. 

Is there a relationship between the annual growth of 
Vocational Education and annu al expenditures? 

Yes This has been difficult to determine, because each year there 
has blen'a variation in the difference between the two growth ^^tes. So^e 
years "e growth rate of one has gone up while the other went down as^as 
IhB case in FY 1975. The growth rate of expenditures dropped to 12.3 from 
preceding year, tfe rate of ""^ent enroll»ent^.pansion ™^ 
from 12.0 to 13.5. This has happened five times since FY 1963. Neverthe 
Jess, tJe thirteen years between FY 1963 and FY 1975 a pattern is . 
claarly evident. 
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ANNUAL RATES OF INCREASE 




The more active line on the graph is the change rate of spending. 
It tends to pull the change rate of enrollinent up or let it decline. 
Only twice in thirteen years have enrollments irown faster thaii expendi- 
tures. The lower rate of expenditure growth in FY 1975 n>ay have had a 
dampening effect on enrollment growth, which may decline further ift ex- 
peSurfs are not substantially increased. It must be recognised of 
course/that this is an extremely over-simplified observation. It does 
not take into account the possibility of increasing efficiency in the 
use of fuids as classes and programs get larger It ignores the qualxty 
of programs offered, and the kinds of programs offered. All of these 
are variables.: and there are others also,, which affect the si-.e of enroll- 
Sntlin relation to expenditures. Nevertheless, it cannot be denxed that 
when- appropriations for Vocational Education are increased, enrollments 
Ire likely to increase, and when they go down, enrollments are likely to 
go down * 



Is anything happening to e hanee the pattern of relatively Part 2 

low expend i t u res for the dis advantaged ^ handicapped^ Tables 28 

Vocational Education t 

No. Both increased a little in FY 19 75, but as percentages of total 
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Vocational Education spending, di.--idvantaged was lower than it had >een 
in n 1972 and handicapped was almosC the sam as for that year. As 
Baseline has repeatedly pointed out in prevloua years, this roay be to 
som extent a definition problem. DiBadvantaged and handicapped students 
who are not receiving special services are counted as regular students, 
and no one knows how many of these are enrolled in regular Vocational 
Education classes. 

On the other hand, no one knows how nany more disadvantaged and 
handicapped students could be enrolled in Vocational Education If they, 
had special assistance that they are not getting. Also, disadvantaged 
and handicapped students nay have more difficulty in getting employiiffint 
when they complete their training even with special assistance » and em- 
ployment is the final test of success to Vocational Education. How many 
vocational educators can normally be expected to spend heavily for disad- 
vaiiSaged and handicapped students when their evaluation depends on suc- 
cessful placement? 

The problem Is obviously more con^llcated than simply spending more 
money or enrolling more of tliese students. No one am. question as 
national policy the Intent of Congress to make Vocational Education more 
readily avails le to the disadvantaged and handicapped. More responsible 
leaflershlp by vocational educators and administrators at the Federal. 
State, and local levels will be required to work out the difficulties and 
get on with the Job of m^lng national policy in this case a reality. 



FY 1971 FY 1972 lY 1973 ^ 1974 FY 1975 

Total Expenditures 
for DisadvffiiEaged 

tlolaf LucaS:r , $229,346,792 S286.7B6.154 9318.694.933 9309.475.336 1363,983,558 
Percent of Total 

Vocational Educa- ^ j 9,0 

Eion Expendituraa 9.6 10.8 10.5 ti, / 



Total Expenditufes 
for Hsndicappad 
Students in Voca-* 
tional Education 



$62,374,650 $66,138,395 $94,150,830 $83,040,479 $102,577,706 



Percent of Total 

Vocational Edu- 2.5 
cation Expenditures 2,6 2.5 
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Uhar is happening to the relaHve em ph-asls on secondary, 
•^^ie^o^dag . and adult Vocatifia&LJiiHEa tion as snown 



by 'expenditures _at each level ? 

Nothina In 1973-74. secondary expenditures dropped from sixty-five 
to sixty J"l;ent of the tkal. but in 1974-75 thay ware back up to sxxty- 

pSant! T^ey have re^nalAed between sixty and sfety-five percent 
since Project Baseline began collecting data five Y^^^'^ 'e'eut of 
ooo.^g^coidarv exoenditurea , ^Aich barely changed at all as a percent or 
thrtotar'in 1974-75, have stayed around twenty-six , to twenty-eight pe.- 
^Jt'^flhi total fo; five years. Adult 

ly during that five-year period in proportion to fl^'^^rl^^ 
percent to 6.5 percent. In 1974-75 they increased their share by 0.3 
a percentage, point* 



Part 2 
Tables 
66-68 



EXPENDITURES BY LEVEL 



SECONDARY 
POST-SECONDARY 

^ I ADULT 




PERCENT OF EXPENDITURiS 



-Total \rocational Edu-* 
cation Expenditures 

Total Vpcational Edu-- 
cation Expenditures at 
Secondary Level 

Total Vocational Edu^ 
cation Expenditures at 
Post-Secondary Level 



FY 1973 FY 1974 " FY, 1975 ^ 

$3,030,657,492 $3,590,866,606 $4,032,668,579 

$1,988,544,000 $2,167,707,597 $2,531,621,159 

$ 842,039,000 $ 987,874,748 $1,116,339,329 
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- continued - ™ 1071; 

FY 1973 FY 1974 FY 1975 

Total Vocational Edu- 
cation Expenditures at - , 

Adult Level $ 190,530,000 $ 229,572,618 $ 265,704,424 

Expenditures Unreported « iiq nni fift"? 

by Level ' $ 9,544,492 $ 205,711,643 $ 119,003,66/ 

There is one aspect of the picture that does not appear in these 
figures and should be noted. During the past three years there have heen 
substantial numbers of students in special programs — the pre-vocational 
(career education), industrial arts, remedial, etc., discussed earlier 
3Js million in 1974-75, and most of these are identified at the secondary 
level*. That would suggest that the percent of actual secondary Vocational 
Education students being directly prepared for employmant compared to post- 
secondary and adult is going do™. On the other hand, no one knows how 
many Industrial arts students are being trained for Jobs and listed under 
special programs or not counted at all. Moteover, remedial students may 
be taking shop courses at the same time they are enrolled in basic educa- 
tion programs to improve their reading or math competence. Volunteer 
fireman, also under special programs , receive training that could qualify 
them for jobs in regular fire fighting departments. Biit then again, there 
are some regular Vocational Education programs preparing students for non- 
salaried employment. 

Recognizing thai: tLnrft «ie fuzzy edges on both sides, the figures as 
reported probably repx - e/c a fairly reliable breakdwn by level. And 
that breakdown ir .r,:d«ly rcm^^u;,ng fixed, regardless of the growth of 
comm^lty CDllc; c c the judgment of critics that it should be changed. 
In that reeard, U.^re ar« also critics on both sides — or rather on all 
three sides, llrmy vocational educators, administrators, and leiislators 
•feel st-ongl^' t re- ardless of what is done at the post-secondary and 
Pd'.l^ levels' an least <6lghty percent of high school students should be 
V. Vocational EducatiOT, There are equally strong advocates of shitting 
the whole emi^hasls in Vo;;ational Education from secondary to post-secon- 
dary. And there is a fairly wide concensus that not nearly enough Is 
being done for adults. Pew aw.', the answer is that all three should be 
consldarabiy increased, thaC 1; is not so much a question of elther/or 
as serving the needs at eacii i«vel as those needs exist. 

How much of the cost Vocational Education is for 
back-up serviceo ? 

About ten percent as reported at the State and local levels. These 
are the so-called ancillary costs for administration and supervision, 
teacher education, research and demonstration, and curriculum development. 
They wPnt up proportionately more thm total costs in 1974-75, which means 
that a slightly 1 rger share of the Vocational Education dollar was used 
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to provide back-up services and a slightly smaller share for actual in- 
struction. Administration and supervision, a target of criticism by the 
General Accounting Office in Washington last year, increased more than 
it had in 1973-74. 

Total Ancillary Costs Administration and Supervision 

% of Total % of Ancil-^ % of Total 

Cost Voc. Ed. Cost Cost lary Cost Voc. Ed. Cost 

FY 1973 $280,499,032 9.7 $226,690,842 "80*8.,, 7.5 

FY 1974 $306,500,012 8.6 $244,299,038 79.7 6.9 

FY 1975 $274,486,193 . 9.3 $304,722,248 81.3 7.6 

Wliat this situation means is hard to say. As Project Baseline noted 
in list year'«3 rewvt, the General Accounting Office failed to take into 
consideration Congress' mandate to the States and local school districts 
to bring about sweeping changes, massive updating, and unprecedented ex- 
pansion of Vocational Education. This takes administrative and profes- 
sional manpower, and manpOTjer costs money. Whether it should have in- 
creased more in 1974-75 than in the preceding year, especially when re- 
sources were tightening up, depends on what the money actually bought. 

The only light that Federally required statistics are capable of 
shedding shows that the largest increase and the largest rate of inctease 
was for administration arid supervision. Teacher education increased 
slifihtly. Research and development under ancillary services also Increased 
sliihtly. but as a percent of total Vocational Education expenditures it 
slipped a little. There are other research and development expenditures 
under Parts C and D of the Federal legislation which are discussed in the 
next paragraph. Curriculum development shows the only drop^ of Just O.i 
percent, 

FY 1974 FY 1975 

Total Vocational Education $3,590,866,606 $4,032,668,579 
Expenditures 

Ancillary Services Adminls- ^ 244,299,038 $ 304,722,248 
tiatdon and Supervision 

Percent of Total Vocational 

Education Expenditures g^g 7.6 



Teacher Education $ 32,205,111 $ 39,402,832 

39 



percent of Total Vocational 

Education Expenditures Q^g i^Q 
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continued ^ 

Rasearch and Demonstration^^ $ 13,364,985 $ 14,446,325 

Percent of Total Vocational 

Education EKpendltures 0*^ 

Curriculum Development $ 16,630,878 $ 15,914,787 



Parcent of Total Vocational 
Education Expenditures 



0.5 0.4 



Part 2 What happened to research and dBmonstraclQn support 

Tables 31, In 1974-75 ? 

32 33 

Altogether it Increased but by a relatively small amovtnt. Part C 
expenditures, the major reaearcb funds imder the Vocational Education 
Act, were lower than the year before by twelve percent. Development 
(demonstration) funds from Part D of the Act Increased nearly fifteen . 
percent. Research and demonstration under ancillary funds, as seen 
before, increased eii^t percent. At this rate, the total for reaearch 
and demMfstratlon remained somwhere between 1.5 and 2.0 percent o£ all 
Vocat>dnal Education exDenditures , far short of what Congress had in 
■ mind^n 1963 and 1968.^' 

N ' / Conireas, in this case, has been somewhat a^igunits, because both the 

A^it intent and the lower reality are the results of its ovm acr. -ri. 
It is by no means an unusual practice for Congress to pass a hign •■v -ri- 
zation followed by low annual appropriations, but this situacion - J 
be unique. Congress established ten percent of Parts B and C as zim ita- 
tutory level of support for research under Part C. Congress then pro- 
ceded to violate its own statute by making annual appropriations of much 
less than ten percent, 

■ ■ r 

v 



' l^These are expenditures by the States which ordinarily would be made 
xmdlr Part B, the basic grants for program operation. Some States, however 
list their Part C and D expenditures, research and demonstration, as ancil- 
lary services. As a result of this kiiid of confusion, the total ™ounc 
being spent for Vocational Eduwatlon research-and demonstration is dlffi 
cult to figure.,. For a more detailed discussion, see Vol. IV Baseline Re- 
port, Part 1, 5p. 47-50. 

^■^The 1.5 to 2,0 percent figures are bwed on total national research 
and demonstration costs in Vocational Education as detailed in Vol. IV of 
the Baseline report. Part 1., pp. 47-50. , 
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Part C Expenditures 
Part. D EKp^endituras- 
Total . 



Research and Demonstratior 
under Ancillary ^ Sarvices^ 



FY 1973-74 FY 1974-75 



$12,38^,995 
$17,367,915 



$10,962,890 
$19,922,360 



$29,749,914 $30,885,250 
$13,364,985 $14,4<6,325 



Percent of 

Increase or 
Decrease 



-11.46" 
^.4.71 
3.82 
8.09 



Completions m,d PlaceinentB 

What was the Impact of Vocational Education on the 
eTOloyment markat In 1974=75 ? > 

With unamployment still high, more than a million Vocational 
Education students , from the 'preceding year were reported to be 
empioyed* there was a small increase in the total nuirber who had 
completed their training or left with job entry skills co^ared 
to the year before,, but the percent who got jobs Increased from 
46.9 to 49*7*' Not all completers and leavers were available for , 
■ei^loymentv Many were continuing In school or for personal reasons 
were not ready to look for a job. But of those who were available, 
88*2 percent were reported to be employed* Only 150,000 were . 
known to be Wemployed and looking for work, seven percent of the 
total nmnber of completers, or thirteen percent of the nui^er 
available for work. 



Part 2 
Table 59 



^^As noted earlier this is a duplication of some of the C and D 
expenditures above, and it also contains additional expenditures which 
are not from Part C and D funds. For a more detailed breakdown, see 
Vol* IV Baseline report, Part 1, pp. 47-50* 
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- 1970-71 1971-72 1972^73 1973-7A 1974-75 

'^t^^'^'' "^""^ 1,616.050 1.724.104 2.048.75. 2.324.098 2.144.516 

Available for full tl». .»ploy»^n£ 819,109 968,050 1.094.419 1,214,231.1.200.100 

^irerSSd""' '° 564.306 671,895 727,957 783,564 774.063 

Slif" "8,080 878.408 995,300 ■1.O88.8U 1.065.689 



These figures seem imreallstlc t'o some observers and questions may be 
raised about the validity of the data. The Baseline staff was^skeptlcal 
at first and admittedly the sources are often biased and unreliable. 
Most States collect their followup, data from teachers, and teachers are 
""pected of guessing when they don't know and guessing on the side of 
s'cessful telching. However, when States have shifted f"»^^ach«- 
supplied data to direct student followup systems, or have changed back, 
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the percentages have not dianged a great deal. A few States have made 
validation studies and their teacher^supplled figures have been shown to 
be fairly reliable. The State of Kansas by law must have the student 
followup audited by another agency, and Kansps' employment percentages 
are higher, not lower, than those of the Nation as a whole. These ob- 
servations would seem to indicate that any inflationary effect of per- 
sonal reporting by teachers is reasonably small. It may be balanced by 
the nunter of students whose employment status Is reported as unknown 
when in fact they ate employed* r. 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF STUDENTS 



2.5 n 



O 




COMPLETIONS 



EMPLOYED IN 
ANY FIELD ^ 

EMPLOYED IN FIELD 
FOR WHICH TRAINED 



CONTINUING IN SCHOOL 
KNOWN UNIMPLOYED 



71-72 



72-73 



73^74 



1974-75 



' How did the continuing economic recess ion affect 
i /: Vocational EducaTion graduates and leavers with 
j; job entry "skills in 1975 ? " . 

Ve^ little. The nuiri^er of those available for work who got jobs 
either related to their training or unrelated, was only about one percent 
tage point below the year before. The recession as indicated by total 
unemploymint was worse. Vocational Education unemployment continued to 
remain substantially below that of comparable age groups In the total 
population.\ The same thing had happened In the preceding recession year 
of 1973--74.\ TWO years in a row of consistently higher employment rates 
for Vocational Education students than for those without vocational 
training In a tight job market cannot be ignored. It is probably one of 
the reasons for the accelerating national increase In Vocational Educa- 
tion enrollment. 
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Part 2 
Tables 
59-61 



Hw do68 the memplQvmmt rate of atudmta who have 
had Vocational Edu&atlQn co m pare wit h the rest of 
the populatlm ? 



In 1975 it continued to rise, but by only a little more than hjlf , 
the national increase. M 11.5 percent it was up 1.4 |arcentage pointy, 
while the national rate was up 2.4 percentage potots. In co^a^lng 
age groups'V the une^loyment rate of 16-19 year olds was tom than six _ 
percentage points hlghei than it was for hi^ sdiool Vocational Education 
con^lecers. For' the 20-24 year age group, total imenployoent^was 13.6 
percent, congared to 8.2 percent for post-secondary Vocational Education 
completers. ' 



VOCATIONAL COMPLETERS 



UNiMPLOYMiNT RATES 



11.5 



TOTAL l^BOR FORCi 

HIGH SCHOOL 
VOCATIONAL COMPL^ERS 

TOTAL 16-19 YEAR GROUP 

ETHNIC MINORITIES 
IN 1 6-1 & YEAR GROUP 

POST-SECONDARY 
VOCATIONAL CQMPLETERS 

TOTAL 20^24 YEAR GROUP 

ETHNIC MINORITIES 
IN 20-24 YEAR GROUP 



PERCENT 



8J 



13 J 



19 J 



36 J 



8.2 



□ 



13.6 



10 



20 



3 



22.8 



— r- 
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Vocational Education en^loyment data were reported for February in 
the year following completion instead of October as in prior years. 
National imemployment data are alsb for February 1976. 

20if vocational student data were con^iled on the same basis as the 
U S Department of Labor's fltatistics vocational student unemployment 
rates would prob^ly be even lower. The U.S. Labo^ Department counts 
persons as. employed if, they work as little as one hour in the reporting 
period. Vocational students are counted as employed only if they are 
eaiployed full time. _ 
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■ It would be highly beneficial to vocational educators and^nority 
group's alike to know the meinployment rate of blacks and other ethnic 
linorities who have completed vocational programs.. In the ""1 popular 
tlon they had unemployment rates at the high school level of thirty-seven 
percent,; and at the post-high school level of twenty-three percent. 

. Oct. 1973 Oct. 1974 Feb. 1976 

National Unemploymant21 4.6% 6.0% 8.5% 

Unemployment of Blacks and • 
Other Minorities 8.4/, ,10.94 iJ.y/. 

Unemployment of Vocatlorial „ mi'/ 1 1 

Education completers 9.1% 10.1/. ,11.5% 

Unemployment of all Persons ^ 
16-19 Years of Age 1^-1^ 17.14 ly-^/. 

Unemployment of Blacks and 
Unemployment of Sacondary 

vocational Education ■ . 

Completers • - - l"*^^" -la.h/. 

Unemployment of All Persons q,., • 13 6% 

20-24 Years of Age 1 , 

Unemployment of Blacks and , ' 

Other Minorities 20-24 22.8% 
Years of Age 

Unemployment of Post- 

secondary, Vocational _ „ . „ 

Education Completers 7.14 7.B/= _ o.^a 



Zk^nl nvment and Earning. February 1976 . U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor' Statistics. All non-Vocational Education imemployment 
data cone from this source. All are updated as of February 1976.;,^^ all 
except Blacks and other minority data have been seasonally adjusted. The 
large discrepancies between these data for 1973 and those used in Base- 
line's Vol. 3 are due to updating, resulting in more accurate figures. 
The base month, February, is used for currant reporting instead of October 
because of a change in USpE reporting requirements.^ 
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How did job placement of Vocational Educatio n students 
coTOare at the secohdary, poat-sacondaryr Bnd adult 
preparatory levels in 1975 ? . 

In niters ^ aecondary atudents 'still account for almost twice as 
roany as poat-^seconda^ md adult coiAined, but in percentages of placa- 
ment, post-^secondart rank the highest followed by adult, with secondary 
last. This pattern has remained virtually imchanged for several years, 
md it Is not surprising. The post-secondary; and adult programs ^ eape^ 
clally the latter, haw not been developed as widely as the secondary, 
and students in these prograins are nearer the age employers probably 
want. 

A consider^ le nuM?er of high school students continue their educa- 
tion or for other reasons do not want regular employment , which is re- 
flected in only forty-five percent of the co^leters at this level being 
employed comparad with sixty percent of . the post-secondary and flfty-'two . 
percent of the adult completers. . It is interesting to note, however, the 
way the gap closas when considering only those available for work ^o^ are 
empioyed. It is lower for high school students but only by five percentage 
points compared with post-secondary^ students, and four percentage points 
coE^arad with adult students. This suggests that neither the age dif- 
ference preferred by employers nor the more advanced^ training at the post- 
secondary laval results in mudi greater opportimlties for e^loyment, 
toother suggestloii would be that while the employment market for post- 
secondary and adult vocational students is better than for high school 
students, the difference is not as great as soTOtlmes believed. 



Secondary P-Secondary Adult 

Completions (Includes early . ^ 

leavers with marketable skills) 1,345,335 515,744 283,437 

Employ^id full time In "field 

£^ which trained 404,430 253,523 116.110 
Total employed (In related 

and non-related fields) 609,922 308,690 147,077 

T 

45.3% 59.9% 51.9% 



Percent of completers who 
are eniployed 



Percent of those available for . ■ „n -../ 

work who are, employed 86.0% 91.9% 90.3^ 
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/ Instructional Personnel 



' Pait 2 

. ^ XJhab Is happenl^^ to the Vor^flonai Education ^ ^ _^ 

teacher shortage? 36, 37, 72 

^ J ^> T aet^ vpar Prolect Baseline reported that ^ 

It shows som improvement* Last year rioj^^x. © - . _ ^^^^ 

enfoUm^nts increased twelve percent. In 1974-75 "f ^°"f 

tain percent, and enrollments went up 13.5 percent, less than the rate of 

the teacher IncreaBe. , . 



1971-72 



Total Four-* 

1972-73 ^ 1973^74 1974-75 ^ Year Increase 



Total Vocational - , 

Suu'SJS'"^) 235,315 243.303 265.290 304.858 = 69.543 

- ^ T 11 4^ 3,4 9*0 14*9 44.3 

Pereant of Increase ix.h ^ . 

11.578.609 12.064.761 ^13.512.060 15.332.447 3,886.969; 



Percent of Incraaae , 10.4 



4.2. 12.0 13.5 46.2 



The promise of new teAchers on the way improved a little also, bur 
was still short of the accelerating demmd. Pre=service training enroll- 
^^tf increased by only 5.6 percent over the preceding^year compared . 
with an increase of almost fourteen percent in the nuBi-ar of students. 

The number of teachers receiving .in-service training went up '19.5 . 
percent thf brightest spot in the picture of Vocational Education teacher 
lupp^ anfdeM There is little do^t that ^f^^^^'^^^^ ' 
continue to receive attention simply to update and improve the inatruc 
ti^^lrogra^/ But this in no way takes care of the need to prepare a 
inuch larger Instructional force. 

Secondary teachers increased in 1974-75 by a little «f ^ ^han half 
the percent of student increase at this level. Post-secondary teachers 
decreased in 1974-75 by 11.4 percent, while enrollments at this level 
Increased 1&. 8 percent. Full-time adult teachers also decreased, but ^ 
onJy by one percent, and part-time adult teachers increased 8.4 percent. 
Adult student enrollment increased by 13.9 percent. 
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'22 
Secondary FTE 



.22 







Percent of 




Percent of 






Increase 




Increase 






lY 1973 to 




Ft 1974 to 


1972-73 


1973-74 


n 1974 


1974-75 


FY 1975 


116,974 


127,519 


9.0 


136,654 


7.2 


40,605 


46,555 


14.7 


48,057 


3.2 


5,698 


6,313 


10.8 


6,249 


-1.0 


70,186 




3.2 


78,497 


8.4 


91,992 


^^96,844 


5.3 


115,729 


19.5 


59,330 


60 ,045 


1.2 


63,398 


5.6 



Post^eecondary FTE 
Adult Full--time 
Adult Part-^tiM 
In-service Training 
Pre--serv±ce Training 



State Directors of Vocational Iducatlon were calling the slti;aticm 
"critical" and "deaparate" in 1973-74, md several repeated these com- 
nenta in 1974-^75.23 One State Director is distributing a very attractive 
salary scale hoping to attract qualified teachers from other States, a 
practice which will probably grow as the situation becomes i^orse* 0^ the 
other hand, the nu^er of States reporting, shortages in detail ~ ^y^f^%) 
md occupational service area ~ were fewer in inost .cases than for 197J-/4, 
and the number reporting no shortages has Increased from six to thirteen. 



Teacher Shortages 



Nane 
Soma 

Moderate : 
Great 

Secondary 

Post-^secondary 

Adult 

Agriculture 
Distributive Education 
Health Occupations 
Home Economics 



Nunber of States 



1973-74 


■1974-75 


6 


13 


20 


11 


14 


10 


9 


8 


35 


27 


15 


11 


10 


4 


25 


19 


17 


10 


18 


. 11 


2 


7 



22 



23 



FTE I Full Time Equivalent. 

For a news conmentary on the shortage, see Appendix B. 
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Teacher Shortages 



Office Occupations 
Technical 

Trade and Industrial 
Industrial Arts 

Cooperative Vocational Education 



. Niu^ef of States ' 
1973-74 1974-75 



28 
11 
6 



9 
7 
18 

13 

8 



Manpower Training Under CETA 

H ow much skill training for emplovm ent was providBd by 
, the tnan power program s in 1975. and ho^T much did ±t,coat = 
compared with Vocational Education ? . 

Ab near, as can be determined, relatively little skill traininrwas 
provided, and *he cost is totally unknown. In the only data avail^le 
nationally, there appears to have been a shift away from t^f "^^S/^^ 
F? 1975 to make more funds available for piAlic service e^loyment and 
support services: Skill training-imder the Work Incentive Program (WIN) 
dropped from 4«,890 enrollments In FY 1974 to 35.588 in FY 1975 down 
24.1 percent.2* WIN is used primarily for persons m families receiving 
aid to dependent children. ^ 

The nunier of persons receiving training under the Co^rehensive ^ 
Training and Employment Act (CETA) was 374,400, according to the Depart- 
menf o?\abor. "in" 1973, Project Baseline reported 149 593 P^^l^^ 
being trained under Tnanpower training programs , and CETA was just getting 
started/ Baseline figures, however, included only trainaes^in ^ 
tionally identifiable programs. CETA figures, like those ^^^^ the Deparr 
ment of Labor previously pubiiBhed in the Manpower Report of the Pj^^sident, 
-^^cLde everyone in classroom or on-the-=job training. It Is Impossible to 
know how many of them were in remedial basic education programs or rela- 
clvely imskllled programs. ■ , 

Total Persons CETA Enrollraents in ^ 

Served by CETA Training Programs 

Title 1 1,126,000 Classrodm 292,000 

' On-the-Job 73,800 ' 



Z ^Emplovment »nd Training Report of the Pres-ident, 1976, pp. 98-99, 
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* continued 



Title II 



Title VI 



TOTAL 



Total Parsons 
Served^ by CETA 

227,100 
157,000 
1,510,100 



Claasrooffi 
On- the- Job 

Classroom 
to-^ the- Job 



CETA Inrollments in 
Training PrograM 

5,100 
2,400 

800 
300 



374,400 



, The total appropriation for all GETA progtatDS In FY 1975 was - 
S3 740*750 000. No breakout Is available showing the aTOunt used for 
training, 'one way to arrive at an estimate, which was auggested by an 
informtion specialist in the U.S. Departmnt of Labor, would be to use 
the sane percent of total appropriations that training enrolloents re- 
oresent of total persons served. This would come to $927,331,9^5, or 
$2 476..85 per enrollee. That would compare with $2,028.74 per ttrainee 
In'lffiTA programs in FY 1973 and $4,326.24 per person in Ecg|omic Oppor- 
tunity Act occupationally related programs that sa^ year. It must 
be recognized, hos^ever, that the actual cost of training was only a 
fraction of this amount. The bulk of the funds went for public service 
employment and support services. 

There Is no way to make comparisons with Vocational Education costs 
except in the^total for each program. On that basis, it cost almost 
as much for the U.S. Department of Labor to provide -training and employ- 
nent services for iH million persons as it did for Vocational Education 
to Movide training for fifteen million. Vocational Education at all 
levels - Federal, State, and local - cost $4,036,366,615, CETA cost 
$3 740 750^000. Even this con^arison does not take into consideration 
the great differences in the two programs, primarily that Vocational 
.Education costs are largely for actual Job training while CETA costs are 
largely for support services, . 



^^See Baseline reports tan FY 1973, Vol. 111. 
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CHAPTER 111 

; THE CRITIC^ NEXT STEP ' ■ / . 

' 26 
In 1976 the national Vocational Education Act was rwritten. The 
need for many of the changes has probably been seen by MSt of those who 
have participated in the expansion of prograne ^d enrollnients, new^ 
directions md greater costs, imder the Act of 1963 mi the AmendMiits 
of 1968, 1972, md 1974* Some of the chmges are extensive Md basic* 
Whether Vocational Education responds to these chmges and- produces |:he 
results that Congress intended^ will only be known if there is an accurate, 
detailed and timely reporting system supplying the inLformation* y 

7 Vocational Education's past accoimt^ility , although better than\ in 
any other area of education, has repeatedly been called into question; 
Adequate data were not being reported about kinds of students being ^ 
trained for different occupations, where, by what kinds of instructors, 
to what kinds of facilities, with what results, and at what cost, Onej 
of the changes in the 1976 legislation is to provide ttie ireans to makei 
such data available* Congress has laid down detailed requirements fori 
reporting and accomt^ility * . At the heart of the Congressional mmdate 
is a new national Vocational Education data system, based on standardiEed 
definitions rad data elements^ specific enough to allow Congress md \ 
everyone else to keep up with what is going on in this increasinpy im-^^ 
port ant part of American education* -0'- \ 

Congress also wrote into its new legislation soBoe insurance that ! 
there will be enough inter-agency involvement at both the Federal and ^ 
State levels so the .system will Met the needs of all publicly supported 
occupational training .programs; Simply stated, there is to be an end tu 
the confusion and s^stery about what is being done at the Federal, Stat- 
and local levels in providing e^loyment training* The next '^tep is to 
get on with the job of building a system that will bring about that re- 
sult* 

The U.S* Office of Education mid the National Center for Educational 
Statistics (NGES) must jointly select. the data elements. and give them j 
uniform definitions* To be imiform presumably means that they must re-| 
present the same things in the sam way in every State. That in itself, 
will go a long way toward insuring more accurate data. After this is ; 
done, NCES will deoign and operate the system* 



^^Bee Appendix A for complete 
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Saseline Wh.t kas been ««V-tn^ account-^Ml Uv so dlfflcultY 

?..poirM . ^ problem has been lack of adequate data. Grose 

' Jll 402 statlltLs rither thL precise d.tall have always charact«l.ed ^duca- 
pp« 419-422 statistics racner v There was nothing remarkable 

|9 tSrJ^ tS^^aenS twentieth centuries, when educa- 

Ilf ' Son wS ll^sf exclusively a local matter. But ^ , ^ J^^^^^^^'l ■ 
VQLm xx^f txwii ^-i. - ^ ^-Vla^ will have to ba raeoivea. ^ 

firtilc to iustlfv. said, poses a dlleim^ tftac wiix nave ei.^*.^ 

h^^^m --i^sih^idt ^;^inr?o^n e..Sc£ : 

tion! This is possible in only two. possibly three. States « 
of a fe. othe«!27 In the rest it is doubt ful^lf either t^^^^ 
or the State education agencies have even the foggiest Idea of » je^^ 
tLnship between clock hours of instruction, cost per student Pig- 
ment, and success on the Job. The sam is true, ot 

othei educational program Including engineering, law. medicine, dentistry, 

*ttid bualneas. * 

#^t> roller fine only gross data about Vocational 

EducaSrat^e"" program , and- coat, at the . 

such flBures in more detail Involved, enormous amounts of hand copying. 

But for'more th^ a decade, with the emergence of computer technology, P 

.his ^as n^t been necessary. Nevertheless, most States ^^^]-^ 

atlll unable to report relationships between courses ^"5"^"^^^?^^ ' 

student enrollments. Job placen«nt. Job success and costs, but lack even 

a reasonable knowledge of these separate elements. 

course and program length vary widely ^ /^'^-f^^^^^""'^ ^ 
tion for different occupational programs. 4nd among local schools, tor 

^rconsLu"" years Project Baseline attempted to get specific data^^n 
clock hours by course. Not more than three States had complete data, 
f S otSrs Ld data for some programs. The others had nothing be ter 
than averaees estimates, or frank admissions that course length was left 
en?Lelv ?o"he loS schools and no knowledge was available as to what 
Sey Se doJng Ibout it. Six States this year indicate that they are 
working toward some form of standardization. 

■ Student enrollment information has improved greatly in recent years. 

Nearly half of the States have individual student characteristics in 
their computers, 28and there is a strong trend in this direction Most 
tneir compucKts, Rttentlon to the information after 

States, however, pay very little atcencion 



27Baseline data files. Some of the information in this chapter n as 
been collected from the State Vocational Education Directors and their 
sta?f bu^ is not included in Part 2, the Stat i stical Almanac, because ot 
difficulties in tabulation. 
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See Appendix C, , ' 
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they gfet it; There is a remarkably widespread tendency to retrivff only, 
the data required for Federal reportlni, and only In the form required. 
State agencies uBually know aliaost nothing about their target popu4.atlons 
— such as thfe courses and programs in which each group, may be concentra- 
ted drop-out and job placement rates, changes from year to year, and 
trends - although, in many States, the data which can supply this infor- 
mation could be obtained fEom their computers at any time. 

Several persistent problems with enrolMe^ data .stem from Inadequate, 
collection procedures or from deficiencies in the Federal "Porting forms. 
Inadequate collection procedures, Ur example, are responsible tax class 
or program enrollments instead of actual nunbers of students. There is 
a historic tendency of the Vocational Education community to thltjk in 
terms of programs rather than persons, of classes rather than individuals. 
As a result, there Is atlll much more emphasis on programs than on the 
Individuals who enroll in them, even in attempts at accountability. Stu 
dents who enroll In two or more courses are often counted in local and 
State reports fot each course In which they are enrolled. Federal reports 
require an imdupllcated. total, but in States not collecting individual 
student enrollment data^is' is for the most part a contrived figure or 
an educated gufeM. - • 

One of the. enrollment data problems caused by an aiAlgulty In Federal 
reporting is that students below grade nine and even below- grade seven are 
frequently comted at the secondary level, which,they are allowed to do by 
the Federal forms. Thlrty^eight States report that they do not include ■ 
students below grade seven In their secondary enrpllment fifu'^es., but at 
least five sLtes admit that they do. Twenty-seven Stater Incliide stu- 
dents below/grade nine in their secondary enrollment •figures . There would 
be nothing^roni with this if.it was generally understood that the secon- 
dary level of education in the United States begins wherever States or 
local school districts decide, but that is not the. case'. Secondary or 
high school education -begins ^Ipost tmiversally at grade nine or ten. 
What are the schools accountable ior In Vocational Education at the secon- 
dary level 'When some of those repbrted are actually . ihkindergairten? 

The extent of 'the problem can be appreclate"d WinTris^^^^^^ in 
fourteen States, nineteen percent or more of the reported secondary enroll^ 
ment totaU are in grades below nlne.29 This includes several of the 
largest States in the Nation. -In one State .the, percentage is 36./| in 
another 35. 0| in another = 33. 8 | and in- another 33.0. Intone of the most 
populous 'industrial States, 31.7 percent of the reported secondary .voce- 
clonal enrollments Is "in career motivation courses m grades K-b. bven 
in States reporting no. students below grade nine in their secondary Voca- 
tional Education totals, the data are sometimes suspect. In one such^ 
State the number reported was greater than the State's entire high school 
population.. This State uses a manual reporting system. Fortunately, 
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.examples of this kind ate rare, and are usually corree^ted. when pre-f ubli- 
cation Baseline tables are sent back to the States for review. • • 

While accounting for students at the secondary levet would riot be 
too difficult if grades K-8 were Identified separately, post-secondary . 
and adult are hopelessly confused. Project Bagelinf pade a study ot 
State practices' last year and f oimd no consistency whatever. Adults are 
Identified as post-second'ary 'in some States and as -a^ separate category 
at either the' secondary or post-secpndary level in others. Sone States 
serve adults primarily through evening cl'aspes in seconJary institutions., 
and others in post-secondary Institutions. Many States .have adults and 
regular full-time secondary and post-secondary students in thj .s^ ^ 
classes .'and have no way of separating them for reporting pui^o^p. 

The problem exists solely because of a tortured effort bytfie.U.S. 
Office of Education to Identify adults as an educational leval,.^h^n. 
actually they are a special category of students. It could easil¥ be 
solved bv classifying students as non-credit, rather- than adult, j^-a are ^ 
in program other than those leading to a secondary diploma or a .pcfst-^' 
secondary certificate or .degree ~ md by eliminating adult as a level, ^ 
One of the problens with Federal definitions in the p^t, which is true,^, 
in the case of adults, is that they have too often been based on the inr. . ^ 
tent of the program rather than what the program actually does. An^,ther. .|/ J 
problem, and more serious by far. is that almost all of the Federal defii- . 
nltlons havtf been perMsslVe rather than specific. Categories are defined 
as including certain characteristics rather than being lindted to those 
characterlstica. Definitions *ova all must be mutually exclusive or 
they are of no practical value. 

Job placement data have been discussed briefly in the preceding, 
chapter (p. 38), and it i.s the feeling of the Baseline staff that their 
quality has been improving over the past several years. Three or four 
years ago. there was little reason to believe that the data most States 
-supplied the Federal Government in their annual reports were more than ^ 
^heer guesswork. Slntfe then, a number of greatly improved Individual 
student followup systems have been developed and results validated. . 
Follo-^p data supplied by teachers, as noted' In the preceding chapter ^ 
have also been validated in several States. There is still a siistantial 
problem, however, with the followup information that most States have 
available. Once again, siates tend to collect only what the Federal 
for^ call for. and this does not tell very much ^out the actual results 
of Vocational Education progranB. To be e^loyed or imemployed at a Par- 
ticular point in time, a few months after getting out of school, is affected 
by too many factors other than the quality bf one's training. Job market 
fluctuation, geographic location, and personal choice are only a few. 

It is almost unbelievable that not a single State knows what happens 
■ to its target populations in terms of the nuiAers and percentages of each 
who are BTOl^d or, even want to be- employed In the fields for which they 
'were trained. 'No State has any idea of thi. relative success of women or 
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of different ethnic groups 'in one occupational program as compared with 
another. Even such information as the concentration o£ minority groupe 
geographicallyand the effect this has on opportunities for amployraent 
in different occupations is totally lacking. 

Some improvement has been evident in cost data. ■ Traditionally, _ 
school ■.bookkeeping has followed the policy of identifying only categori- 
cal expenditures such as instructional costs, administration, equipment 
and maintenance. A great many school systems in recent years,, have also 
been -identifying the function or purpose for which funds are spent, in- 
cluding cost detail by course and Instructional program. A research and 
development project supported by the National Institute of Education and 
known as the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHEMS) has spearheaded such a movement at the post-secondary level. In 
the meantime, very few States even' know the complete cost of their pro- 
grams. They know the gross expenditures of State and Federal funds and 
part of the local school expenditures, but little more. Indirect costs 
such as maintenance and administration are rarely known. Costs per occu- 
pational program, or course, or contact hour, or student seem to be of no 
great concern to most vocatlona:i educators, administrator^, State offi- 
cials, or the U.S. Office of Education, 

Neither the Federal Government nor most Stta^s have any Idea of the 
actual competence of Vocational Education graduites when they complete 
their programs. This has been the single po^ most vulnerable to attacks 
by critics of Vocational Education in thg^s^hools. It Is often discussed, 
and research fimds are being^aiftad^^>-^elop a few competency-based instruc- 
tional programs.- But there seems to be a reluctance on the part of the Vo- 
cational Education community to identify publicly the actual levels of 
skill achieved by its students as the result of money spent and training 
provided. At any rate, nowbere above the classroom level is this knowledge 
available. 

Tliere sbt be some indication of student competencies if those of the 
i-«tractionp' 'personnel were known, but this knowledge is also lacking. 
Most i^ not all States require certification, but temporary waivers oring 
many 'in ' rained vocational teachers into the classroom when others are not 
available. And certification itself la, a poor measure of competence, be- 
cause it is' based on time spent in training and on the job, rather than ^ 
on knowledge or performance. It Is not hard to find highly competent ana 
highly successful Vocational Education teachers in almost any school sye- 
tem in the Nation. But information for the pidjllc record is too often 
obscure and inaccessible. 

Two other kinds of dat'a, completely lacking in all but a few States, 
would provide State agencies. State legislatures, the Federal Government, 
and the public with a much better knowledge of what they are getting for ■ 
their money. One Is studpnt opinion of the training received by Voca- 
. tlonal Education students, what it did for them, and whether it was worth 
their time and effort. The other is what their employers think of their 
trainini. A few States do collect student opinion, and at least one 
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racelves such Information from employars. Both kinds of data are si&- 
jective and may ba biased^ but this does not detract from their value. 
Aside from identifying good programs and poor programs in the local 
schools, they indicate the relative benefits of different kinds of pro-^ 
grams to various kinds of students^ This kind of knowledge would seem 
to be essential if special efforts for target populations are to be 
i successful* In any casep pi&llc accountability is difflculWif not im- 
possible* without the judgBrient of those toward whom the entire Vocational 
Education effort Is directed — individuals who receive training for e^ 
ployraentj and the employers who hire them. 

Baseline ' What should the piAllc know ^out Vocational Education ? 

Supplemental 

Report g A The piiblic should know who Is being tratoed for what t where , how 

Data Base much It costs , md with what results Who means not Just whether those ^ 
for Voca~ being trained are hi^ school itudents , post-secondary students or adults, 
tlonal Edu- Nor does it mean blmket totals of males and females, ethnic groups * 
catlori md disadvmtaged and handicapped^ Who means persons^ md persons mean 
Mmpwer individuals* When the pi^lic is told that there are fifteen million 

TraininR , students enrolled in Vocational Education in the United States, it 

pp. 3-10. should know who they are as Individuals, How many of them are in their 

last yearj and^ therefore, can be expected to enter the lAor market 
when they complete their programs? And, how many are' two or three years 
away from seeking enTployment? 

Moreover 5 of the fifteen million persons enrolled In Vocational Edu- 
^ cation, which are female? Bracks? Members of other minority groups? 

disadvantaged? Handicapped? Not how manyj but which ones? These are 
Special target populations that, according to piAlic policy determined 
by Congress, shall- receive special emphasis and consideration. Where are 
they to be found among the fifteen million? Do they have access to pro- 
grams through which each cm achieve his or her greatest potential on the 
basis of where they llve^ their previous education^ and special services 
provided them by Vocational Education? Which ones do md, which ones do 
not? Which of the fifteen million have mrely been dumped into Vocational 
Education because they were misfits, troi^lemakersi or failures in aca- 
demic programs? These are things the public is not being told, nor have 
most State agencies and the Federal Government been trying to find out. 

Trained for what means simply what It says — what occupations? It 
does not mean^ for example, the label that covers the multiudlnous skill 
programs historically grouped together as trade and Industrial occupations 
(T6fl). By no stretdi of the Imagination can beauty shop operators, garage 
inadianics, and tool and die makers be considered a single occupation, but 
T&l includes ^em all. Technical education Is a similar catch-all that 



10 

Congress alsQ wants to know In what kinds of facilities. P.L. 



94-482, Sec. 161 (a) (1) (E) , 
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includes such disparate occupiiulons as electronics^ and interior deco- 
rating, oceanographv and aviation. None o" the eight traditional occu- 
pational areas is a single occunntion anymore. There are dozens of pro- 
grams that cannot logically be placed in any of them, and there are even 
more hyphenated occupations that cut clearly across the lines separating 
thssni. 

If training for the employment market is to make any sense at all, 
there must be a way to relate Vocational Education progfams to actual 
employment needs. Clearly it cannot be done through the traditional 
groupings of instructional programs. The only alternative that has been 
attempted has been a taxonomy of several hundred courses and job titles 
worked out by the U.S. Office of Education' and the U.S. Department of 
Labor. This is nearly as unworkable as" the eight traditional areas, for 
two reasons: There are far too many courses/job titles to be handled 
effectively, and there is no standardization in business and Industry in 
the use of job titles. They are the product of a logical- classification 
system by the U.S. Department of Labor, but they reflect only partially 
what the employment world is really like. The public needs to know the 
actual skills that students in Vocational Education are learning. Voca- 
tional administrators need to know this also, but very few of them have 
been trying to find out. 

^fliere the fifteen million Vocational Education students are being • 
trainiTlJans in the big cities or in small towns, within easy access for- 
those who need the training or in remote centers, close geograBhicaMy to 
the businesses and Industries where students may expect to find employ- 
ment or far away from where the jobs are. It obviously rfeans not only 
where the training takes place but where the students live. It means the 
socio-economic environment of one neighborhood as compared with another 
when training students with one set of characteriBtics as compared with , 
another. It means one kind of neighborhood as compared with another when 
preparing students for one occupation as compared, with another. 

If the puhl-Jc is going to know that vocational educators are in fact 
attemrf^lng to match students and programs on the basis of the geographical 
distribution of employment opportunities, and on the basis of each stu-; 
dent's home environment to the extent that career opportunities are thus 
affected, the public needs this information. There are reasons to believe 
that a considerable amount of this kind of matching students with the 
programs best for them is being done at the local level. Wherever it is 
not being done the need to know is obviously greater. In any case, the 
public is not being told, and for the sake of public confidence and im- 
proving the performance of Vocational Education, the public should be 
told. 

How much it costs the local schools, the States, and the Federal 
Government to provide Vocational Education for fifteen million students 
does not mean appropriations; it means expenditures. And the bulk of ^ 
the expenditures are made at one point — the local school districts and 
educational institutions. So what is the public belni told about how 
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ii . u^4^o ST. nr in the schools? Almost nothiiii* Local^ 
rate 'L>rFidLal ; ui^an; s^o. ho« .uch Federal ^ney was used 

SLTun^i. ^^^^ x^^^^^ " 

comply with Federal reporting requlrerentB . 

Nowhere in this system is the public told ^ow much is spent for 

thev spend for Vocational Education. They know only the direct expen 
tares like teachers' salaries and equtpment. They do not know the in- 
di^ct costriike overhead, utilities, custodial services, and sometimes 
buildings md equipMnt. 

What about the results? ^^e p.ilic is ^-^1^^^^^ 

prLpted them or made it possible for them to continue In school? 

Does vocational Education produce different j/J^,tltsf "lf= ' 

kinds of people? Do different programs produce different result.f 
ferent schools? Different States? None of these questions can be 

- scattering of administrators In the United States, 

Tot ^Je wUhoit unking much eora' than it do.s no« abou. tha rasults to 

be expected. ' , , 

What does Baseline recommend ? s ■ 

prrst of all, the system that will produce the answers to these 
questions should have two essential features. 

It should be 'an ex^entton at the Federal level of the automated 
Snage^nt information systems <MISO already designed and In , 
operation in many ,4f the States. These systems will require 
^ some Sification/to Include the standardised data elements 

■ 58 ■ 
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required for the natiinal system, but in most cases that should 
' present no great problem. States that do not hava autcmated 
systems have available the experience of States that do and can 
. ■ implement cheir.own systems in complete compatibility wa.t:h the . 
national system. This raises questions of time and cost, which 
will be discussed later. The essential point is to desr.gn the 
, national system in such a way that this will be the inequitable 
result, not merely an option, 

2 It should be designed in such a way that in a reasonably short 
' time only student-based data, will be collected and transmtted 
at each successive level, without first having been added to- 
gether in categories by local school districts or, by the States. 
During the first two or three years, gross data also ,will have 
to be accepted at the national level, because many States will - 
not yet be capable of supplying anything else. But States that 
can do so should be allowed as soon as the system Is operational 
to supply the National Center for Educational Stat '.sties CMCES) 
with student data elements by transmitting copies of their data 
tapes. Their Federal reports. In other words, will be fully 
automated, and a considerable amount of paperwork eliminated. 
NCES should anticipate that in a reasonably short time all 
-States will make their annual reports on magnetic tape, and the 
national data base will contain only student data elements. 

This means that States' would not be required to report, for 
- example, the number of males and females in each ethnic groug who 
are enrolled in each of several hundred programs or courses. 
Instead, for each student being reported, there would be that 
student's sex, ethnic identity and program in which enrolled 
no name or address or identifying nuAer, just a few characteris- 
tics under a sequential nunter that the local school can make 
impossible for anyone ever to trace. Instructional data, pro- 
grarii data, expenditure data, and facility data-, which are col- 
In^ted by course, can all be tied to student data elements- 
uurough course codes. Completer and leaver data could be tied 
dir.. ay to enrollment files also, but to do so would require 
identifying individual students and, therefore, would be impos- 
sible. The separate completer and leaver files should, however, 
c mtain the same additional data elements as the enrollment 
files, such as sex, ethnic identity, and program. 

Whenaver either of these features is suggested there always seems to 
be some strong supporters and some equally strong opponents and a lot of 
doubt in between. But there are compelling reasons for oesigning the 



^^The current Federal report forms list 2^20 OE Codes, with blank 
lines for more. There are 410 in the present taxonomy and many States 
use' codes not included in the 200 on their . Federal forms. 
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national system In this way. The reason for the first suggestion is 
simple logics Why go back and start all «var when the States are al- 
ready some dlatanca down the road doing the thing that has to be done? 
Those States that have developed automated systems have experlencei 
they have solved many of the problems in using automation, both technical 
and operational! they know how to make good Information syatema work, and 
they already have the equipment. Adding or dianglng data elements to 
achieve national atandardizatlon will require new input and new coiDputer 
programs, but the same procedures that the sdiools are already familiar 
with can continue to be used, and the same people who have been operating 
the systems cati-^o right on doing what they know how .to do. 

The second feature is the one that raises all kinds of opposition 
whenever It is suggested, but sooner or later it will have to be adopted 
If'^bcurate and timely reporting are ever to be a reality. Those who 
oppose collecting data In xmlta of one instead of tytals sometimes feel 
that *ho' volume at the national level would be so great that easy access 
or \ Economical functioning of the system would be l^osplble. A careful 
look at current computer technology md costs suggests that such rears 
are not justified, . 

■ Even so, the question may still persist, why do it? The answer has 
been discussed In some detail in .the preceding section of this report, 
but it is appropriate to return to that discuaslon. For eKample, if 
someone wants to know how many black students in inner city hith sdiools 
are being concentrated in low-paying occupational programs as compared 
with other programs, and whether this Is true of females more than males, 
there are only three ways of finding out. One Is to make a special study, 
which takes a considerable amount of time and resources, and yields. In- 
formation only valid at a single point in tlwB. 

The second way is to include the necessary data elements on the 
annual reporting forms that all sdiool districts have to fill out. This 
would involve planning several years ahead^of time, designing the forms 
(which would logically call for similar data a^bout each of the other 
minority groups enrolled In each of two hundred or more occupational pro- 
grams), getting the forM approved by the Office of Management and Budge-, 
sending the forms out to the States for distribution to the schools, col- 
lecting the forms, compiling and verifying the data at the State ievei, 
and, finally, adding all of the State totals At the national level. 

The third way is to have individual student characterlstJ 2b in sepa- 
rate files on magnetic tap& representing every Vocational Education stu- 
dent in the United States, and getting a computer printout, using either 
pre-determlned,or special progranmlng. This requires, of course, that 
every scliobl district in the United States collect the information in the 
first place and that It be transmitted and stored in machine-readable 
form. It would take several years to accomplish, but after that, the ^ 
time and cost of adding new Inforpation to the system and updating each 
year would be relatively negligible. 
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The technology is here, the, cost is apparently not in any way pro^ 
hlbitiveg so why not? There are still other advantages which seem to 
be conclusive. It is the only way complete accuracy can ever be achieved. . 
It makes timely updating possible* And it produces a data base capable, 
of reporting every conceivable relationship between student characterise- 
tics, programs and program characteristics, geographic distribution, costs, 
md results. There is a final advantage that goes back to the first of the 
two features suggested for a national data systemi Nearly half of the 
States are already collecting their data this way or are developing manage- 
mant information systems to do so\ Any other approach to a national data 
system for Vocational Education would appear to be a retreat from progress 
already made. 

What data e]ements should be included in the new 
system ? 

Congress has made this fairly clean Information on vocational stu-- 
dents (including race and sex), programs^ program eomoleters and leavers, 
staff, facilities j and expenditures must be included* But how will 
that basic list be translated into the separate data elements which can 
be added together and compared? 

In addition, a number of other provisions in the Act make it necessary 
for the States to collect specific kinds of information. Student, program, 
and eKpenditure data, for example, must be cgllected at each level of edu= 
cation and in each educational institution."^-^ Data must be collected about 
publicly supported training programs other than Vocational Education, and 
this can mean high schodl prograp training students for employment which 
until now have been overlooked. It expressl^gincludes training under 
the Comprehensive Employtiient and Training Act* 

Congress did not stipulate that any of these must be Included in the 
national data system. But since they have to be collected, it is not 
imreasonable to suggest that they be cQllected in every State according 
to the standardized definitions aud under the requirements of that national 
system. With this in mind, and on the basis of Project Baseline's ex- 
perience in analyzing the data elements that have been us td' until now, the 
following suggestions are offered. Data elements described here are for 
gross data, because mmy States will have to supply gross data at first,, 
individual student and program data eleMnts can readily be identified in 
the gross data descriptions. The gross data are too voluminous to expect 
my State to report them to the Federal Government, but each State will 



32p.L. 94-482, Sec. 

33p.L, 94-482, Sec. 

3*P,L. 94-482, Sec, 

35p.L. 94-482, Sec. 



161 (a) (1), 

107 (b) (2). 

106 (a) (4) (D). 

106 (a) (4) (C). 
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h.ve to collect the™ and have than> available for planning and ^^counta- 
bilicy. AS soon as autotnation in the States Is completa, all of these 
should be in the national data base; 

1, Vocational Students 

A- Total mduDlicated nunbers of males and females in each 
' ethnic group enrolled in each training or retraining pro- 
gram (OE code) ^6 at each grade level in each educational 
institution (FICE Code) J' in the State, 

B. Total nunters of students In other than vocational tralnlns 
or retraining programs who are nevertheless receiving 
training for employment at each grade l^vel in each occu- 
pational program (OE Code) in each educational institution 
(FICE Coda) in the State, 

C Total nuobars of students who are enrolled in non-training 
■ or retraining vocational programs and are not receiving 

training f of employment (orientation, exploratory, P«-voca- 
tlonal, remediS, and other special programs) f^^^^^^ 
lewl In each educational institution (FICE Coda) in the 

State* 

D. Numbers Of Students in A above who are enrolled at each grade 
levelin each Vocational Education training or retraining 
programs (OE Code) who are handicapped, disadvantaged, and/or 
in cooperative work eKperlence programs. Note; Only students 
m this group represent a duplicate count. There are no dup- 
lications among students counted under A, B, and 

2. Progranis " - 

A A list of Vocational Educati.-i training and retraining pro- 
' grams (OE Code) offered at each educational institution 
(FICE Code) in the State, total clock hours of instruction 
in each, and nuiiijer of students per instructor in each. 

A basic list of facilities and equipment (prepared by the 
U.S. Office of Education) that should be available for mini- 



B. 



mum' instructional purposes in each Vocational Education . 
training and retraining program (OE Code) in the State. J 
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36sgg next section for Baseline, suggestions regarding Identity of 
course, program, and student. 

37p^deral Interagency Committee on Education - a code used to identify 
all educational institutions in the U.S. 
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C. Minimum levels of competency (detennined by rocal advisory 
councils) to be achieved by students in eaGh Vocational 
Education training and retraining program (OE Code) in each 
educational institution (FICE Code)^in the State and percent 
tages of students in each who achieved these levels during 
the preceding school year, 

3, Program Completers and Leavers 

A note of explanation is needed here. Under the 1976 legislation 
each State is required, sometime during the five-year period of the Act, 
to evaluate each instructional program in each Institution in the State ^ 
"by using data collected, wherever possible, by statistically valid Bam|g 
pling techniques . . which purports to impart entry level job skills.'* 
Whether a fifth of the programs are to be thus evaluated each year or a 
total evaluation is to be made only once during each five years is not 
clear in the law. However^ only two measureTOnts of each program's suc- 
cess are required: The extent to which completers md leavers (1). found 
"employment in occupations related to their training,*' and (2) "are con- 
sidered by their employers to be well-=tralned and prepared for employ- 
ment." In spite of the lack of clarity as to \rtien these evaluations must 
be made, the law does not say that an annual followup should no longer be 
made, nor that the followup can collect data only by sampling tediniques. 
These is no reason to believe that Congress Intended the evaluations during 
the five years to provide the only followup data to be included in. the 
national data base. And, if these were the only data available, knowledge 
about the results .of the Vocational Education programs would be Inadequate 
for either planning or public support. The Baseline staff suggests that 
each State data system and the national system as rapidly as ^possible 
contain the data alemnts described below. The Baseline staff further 
believes that as long as the definitions used are standardised nationally, 
each State should be allowed to collect the data myway it wmlts to. The 
five-year evaluation using a sampling technique will serve an added pur- 
pose of validating the annual data collection procedures* 

A* Numbers of ma^e, female, disadvantaged, handicapped, black 
and other ethnically identified students who were enrolled 
during the preceding year in each Vocational Education 
training or retraining program (OE Code) in each educational 
institution (FICE Code) and who completed their training or 
left with job entry skills. 

B. Numbers of former students in each category in A who were 
available for full-time e^loyment, and were: 

(1) Employed full-time in the occupations for which they 
were trained or related occupations by Noveni>er 15 'of 
the year fDllowing their completion or leaving* 
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(2) E^^loyad full-time in non-reUced o^^^upatlons by Nove^ 

15 of the year following their coinpletioti or leaving. 

(3) Soi tfbe unemployed by Noventoer 15 of the calendar 
year following their cotnpletlon or leaving. 

Nutd,ers of students In each category in A who were not avalla^ 
bie for full-time e^loymenti 

(1) But were einployed pa«-ti™ in ^-J^^^ ^'thelear 
were trained or related fields by Noveniar 15 of the year 
following their, completion or leaving. 

(2) Because they were continuing their education. 

fi.^ "Risn^iiqe of personal reasons* . 
4 But wre too™ to be eKpeotlng to seek -Pl°y-«^^ 
fields tor which they vere trained or related fields at 
BOM time in the future* 



Staff 



E. 



Nu^ers of ^le. female, black and °th.^ ^th^^^J^^^f I^^J; 
fled non^teachini personnel empl^ed full-time at ^he State 
level, at intermeuiate district levels, and at the local 
school level in each of the following categories: 

(1) Administration and supervision. 

(2) Teacher educators, , *.s 

(3) Technical assistance (program development). 

(4) Research end development. 

(5) Vocational guldmce and counseling. 

Nu*ers of male, female, black and other f ^^i^^^f ^^^^^^ 
fled vocational teachers in each program (OE Code) i^^ach 
educational institution (FICE Code) and percent- of full-time 
taught by eadi* 

Numbers of vocational teachers in eadi program (OE Code) in 
eat educational institution CFICE ^ode) ^-^o received addi- 
tional in-service classroom instruction during the preceding 
school year. 

Nu^ers of vocational teachers in each program (OE Code) In 
eat educational institution CFICE Code) who received addl- 
tlLal work experience in their fields during the year. 

Numbers of teacher trainees who received pre-seryice in- 
st^ction each program (OE Code) in ^^f^^^f ^^^^ 
Institution (FICE Code) during the preceding school year. 



Facilities , 

A Whether or not the basic facilities and equipment (2 B above) 
A. '^'^^^^^ ° . , V, each Vocational Education trainini or re- 
"IZ^^lrllZ mCoZ) in each educational institution 

(flCE Code) in the State, 
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B. vmether or not the basic facilities and equipmant are 

available in each non-Vocational Education training program 
(1 B above) in the State, 

Ss Expendituras 

A. Total actual BKpenditures, diract mi indirect, for each 
Vocational Education training or retraining program {Oh code) 
in each educational institution (FICE Code) In the State* 

B. Total actual eKpenditures , direct and indirect, for each Vo^ 
catlonaT Education non-'training program (OE Code) in each 
educational institution (FICE Code) in the State, 

C. Total actual expenditures, direct and indirect, for each 
non-Vocational Education training or retraining program 

(OE Code) in each educational (FICE Code) or non-educational 
(State Code) institution in the State, 

D. Federal eKpenditures included in each , of the above (balance 
in each case is State and local). 



Data Eieinen t s and Definitions 

A few data elements used in reporting ^Vocational Education are not 
recotrtnended in the new system. Secondary, post-secondary and adult levels 
have been left out of the precedini list because they are difficult to 
define, and they are not heeded. Grade levels K-14 are much more accurate^ 
and have none of the problems of representing different things in different 
States and school districts. The adult classification, as noted earlier, 
is not a level at all. But there is a classification that includes many 
adults and doer require definition. This is non-credit education, which 
should be included in the national data system as another level in addi 
tion to K-14. 

Also omitted are the traditional occupational service areas — agri- 
culture, distributive education, consumer and homemakinl, health, occupa 
tional home economics, office occupations, technical education, and trade 
and industry. Their shortcomings as data elements have already been dis- 
cussed. Much more accurate is the U.S. Office of Education's taxonow of 

• course and job titles referred to as the OE code. But as also noted 
earlier there is a problem of too many course codes either for relating 
training programs to employment demand or for realistic reporting ana 
analysis. Moreover, Vocational Education programs for the purpose or 
identifylni students' occupational goals should not be identical with 
courses except when a single course qualifies as a program. Logically, 
there cannot be as many programs as courses. The taxonomy of course and 

'\ job titles should be further refined to a taxonomy of programs and per- 
"haps groups of job titles. 
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Another solution would be for the U.S. Office of Educatloti to com- 
plete the work it began a nuntoer of years ago with the U.S» Department of 
[abor - to develop a group of fifteen or twenty clusters of courses encotn-- 
passing the entire list of codea in the taxonony. 

To do It properly would first require' a complete review and updating 
of the cixonocv. and apparently that is already underway. If the taxonomy . 
is brought up to date and kept up to date, and all of the couree codes are 
organised in a manageable list of clusters of related employinent skills. 
Vocational Education data of all kinds will make a lot more sense than they 
do now. If this or somathing like it is not done, the natlonal^data system 
can never be expected to serve the purposes intended in the 1976 legisia- 
tion. 

A nuinber of new data elenantc will be required in the new aystain. and 
these are fairly clear in the Act. One is facilities. Baseline suggesws 
that instead of the enormous eKpense and added work of maintaining national 
or State inventories, the U.S. Office of Education stiould determine the 
basic facilities and equipment that should be available to adequately 
train students in each program. Individual prograna in eadi ^<=^°°i 
could then be identified as having the minimum equipment or not, and States 
could determine the percentages of both prograt^ and students enrolled 
where minimum facilities are available. 

/ 

Another new data element required is the identity of local sichools, 
so States ckn show in their planning ind in their accountability tefPorts 
the institutions to which funds are allocated aid the reasons In each 
case The national codiri^ system known as the FICE Code has already^ 
been developed by NCES every school is identified with 
and it would be folly not to use this code. ZIP codes could be identi- 
fied with the FICE codes, and the State and national data systems could 
then be related to demographic ZIP code profiles developed by the Bureau 
of the Census for analyzing expenditure allocations and program results 
by kinds of student populations. 

In arriving at standardized definitions. Baseline hopes the U.S. 
Office of Education will give serious consideration to one list already 
developed. A task force initiated by the National Association of State 
Directors of Vocational Education has defined forty-five terms found in 
current or recently proposed legislation. 39 Both the Office of Education . 
^d NCES were represented on that task force, as well as the National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education, the National Association of 
J^lor and Cot^unity Colleges, and Project ^^^^^^^^^J^J^^ 
definitions were suLequently approved by a vote of the Association and 
several of them were used by Congress in the 1976 legislation, '"teen 
States have either adopted the definitions, plan to do so, or are waiting 
only for Federal action. Ten States Indicate some opposition to the 



■ '^^foT a list of the definitions and States planning to use them, see 
Appendix D, 
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definitions, and in a few cases more work may have to be done. But they 
do represent a place to begin. 

Additional Suggestions 

Project Baseline has these final suggestions for facilitating the 
development of the State and national vocational data systeniSp 

1, dince NCES has. specific authority under the Educational Amend- 
ments of 1972 to'halp the States and local schools improva and 
autornate their educational data systems, it should request funds 
in its annual appropriations to do so* It should use those 
fmids particularly during the next couple years to help automate 
States and school districts where mahual reporting systems are 
still in use for Vocational Education. Where automation has 
already been established, States and local school districts 
should be assisted in adapting their systems to the raquiraments 
of the new national system* 

2* ITie newly authorized Occupational Information Gonmiittees at both 
the Federal and State levels should concentrate on developing 
compatible data systems for each of the other publicly supported 
''training programs from which data will be needed,, and on producing 
a reliable compatible employment market data system* 

3, Congress should consider extending the national Vocational Educa- 
tion data system to include all elementary and^pecondary programs 
receiving benefits imder the Elementary and Secondary Educational . 
Act and all other educational support programs* 

4, The target date of October I, 1977 for the new national data sys- 
tem should be clarified, either by Congress or in the ^Rules and 
Regulations now being drafted for administration of the leglsla-' 
tion. There is no reason the data elements and standardized 
definitions cannot be completed by then, even with review and 
suggestions by the States ^ which should be included in their 
development* But it is unrealistic to expect those data elements 
to be used the first year. There is no way State and local 
school records can be changed over from one set of data elements 
and definitions to another without time for procedures to be 
developed and explained^ new systems tested, reporting schedules 
worked out, and approvals obtained all the way down the line 
from the U.S. Office of Management and Budget to local school 
boards. In some States and local school districts, any sub- . 
stantial changes in the datrthey collect will cost extra money, 
and this gets into the whole annual budgeting process. For the 
Federal Government to attempt to develop a system that ignores 
all th^se constraints would result in data so incomplete and 
garbled as to be virtually meaningless. 
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One of the ploys whict may be under consideration is for NCES 
to issue standardizaci definitions for the elements already 
being collected and eimply take over the present Office of 
- Education system, grtdually bringing it around to the new sys- 
tem Congress had in mind. This has several faults. Changea 
would be munh more difficult to make than If the system were 
simply redesigned in the first place. Moreover, the Office of 
Education knows how to operate its system, and can probably do 
so with much less confusion and more satisfactory results than 
another agency. Even that kind of transfer involves changing 
procedures and acquainting new people with what they have to 
do." The biggest objection, however, would be that little or no 
time would be allowed for Involving the States, and this would 
almost guarantee that the new system would not work. 

The Baseline staff suggests that an extra year be allowed for desirni 
the new national system, and that the U.S. Office of Eaucatlon _ continue it 
data collection program until the new system is in mil operation. The 
needs of the State agencies for planning and accouataDility , and the needs 
of Congress and the U.S. Office of Education to know what Is being done un 
der the new legislation are too important to be jeopardized by a data sys= 
tern so hastily conceived and poorly implemented that it creates a gap, even 
in the information available at the present time. The worst thing that 
could happen would be €or the U.S. Office of Education and the National 
center for Educational Statistics to find themselves unable to produce a 
better data system at all because they were, in too much of a hurry. 
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CHAPTER IV 



. - SOm OBSERVATIONS' 

During any year of the study of Vocational nducation there are bits 
and piacas of information not baing coinpiled that are nevertheless .value-' f 
able in describing the state of the art at any given time. Frequently they 
suggest areas where further information is needed. After two years of the 
Baseline study,' an effort was made to have teowledgeable persons eKplore a 
number of areas in which such informational gaps were being found, and 
seven supplemental reports were published during Baseline's third year. 
Two more were published last year, ^ " ^ 

No additional studies were planned for this year, although there are 
areas which could be further explored. Instead, some of the bits and pieces 
that do not merit further exploration, and some perhaps which do, have 
been selected for discuss ion^re. The topic of the first is cOMon know- 
ledge, but some of the ihfomatYon has not been included in previous Base- 
line reports and may not be avaklable an^here. else. It seems .appropriate, 
with the recent enactment of a ^jor new Congressional Act, to examine what 
has. been accomplished In other than strictly statistical su^aries. 

What has happened to Vocational Education as a result ' Vols 

of the Federal "LeRlslat ion of the 1960s ? / . 

The impact is evident In virtually every State and Federal report f~ 
since 1965. The Baseline reports have measured almost spectacular increases^ 
in enrollment, occupational programs, instructional personnel, and expendi- ( 
tures* It is difficult to believe that this expansion would have occurred 
without the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Amendments of 1968. In ^ 
what ways can that growth be attributed to the federal legislation? 

The most controversial feature of the 1963 Act was its elimination of 
restrictions on what could be offered^ opening up the. entire universe of 
skill training below the baccalaureate level. This has had the effect of 
increasing course offerings from a mere handful to hundreds, and more are 
being added every year* The second most controversial feature was a 
substantial increase/of Federal support i This has had a major affect on ^ 
the growth of Vocational Educatign from 1963 to the present, an enrollment 
increase alone of 265 percent *40 Even greater increases In State and .ocal 
support may be attributed to some extent. to the increase of Federal funds 
through a snow^balling effect. 



^OBaeed on an enrollment of 4,217.198 in FY 1963. ".S Department of 
Health, Educntlon and Welfare Digest of Annual Reports, 1960-6 3, U.S. Govern^ 
tnent Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1964. 
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Further evidence of Impact documented by the Baseline study has been 
in the use of research and development funds. The 1963 Act called for 
major updating of many existing 'proirams, redirection of the organization 
and purposes of Vocational Education, and development of extensive new 
programs to meet the changing needs of business and Industry for trained 
personnel. Fairly substantial funds were authorized to briiig about these 
changes through research. Not all of the funds were appropriated, and not 
all of those that were produced anything of known benefit. But In most 
cases theri Is evidence of direct results, .often o£ far-reaching l^ortance. 
In many clearly doctmented cases the initial Federal investment has resulted 
In changes affecting the training of hundreds of thousands of individuals, 
sometimes for entire Ihdustries. No segment of American education has 
changed so much in such a short time affecting so many students as Voca- 
tional Education since 1963, and It Is inconceivable that research funds 
under the 1963 Act were not involved in one way or another with most of 
that development. 

Probably the most widespread aew concept to enter American education 
in several generations is career education, and it, too, is part of the 
impact of the 1963 and 1968 Vocational Education legislation. It deveroped 
partly as a result of broadening the instructional program to include pre- 
vocatlonal courses, and partly as a result of research and development 
funds being used to produce instructional materials and pay for experimental 
programs. From the beginning Federal funds for special Innovative projects 
under Part-D of the Act were used completely for developing experimental 
models of Career education In every State. Many of the research funds under 
Part C of the Act were also fed into this effort. It Is true that many 
local schools and to some extent a few of the States had already been ex- 
perimenting with the concept on their own, but. Federal funds and leadership 
moved it from relative obscurity to its current widespread activity. 

With the great expansion of Vocational Education since 1963, and the 
emergence of career education as a major objective particularly at the 
secondary and post-secondary levels, another impact of the Federal legis- 
lation is evident. This is public support. Vocational Education has always 
been supported In theory, but In practice too often only "for other people s 
children." That- situation has largely changed. Vocational Education is 
more popular now than at any time in Its history. The Baseline staff have 
talked with many administrators, teachers, parents, business people and 
labor representatives in local communities in a number of States and have 
found this to be true., taong other evidences has been a change in public at 
titudes in some conmunltles from opposing bond Issues or mill levies for 
Vocational Education to supporting them where such support has been needed. 

An example can be found In one of the most celebrated and successful 
Vocational Education proirams In the country, the Skyline Career Development 
Center in Dallas, Texas. As late as 1969, when Skyline was under construc- 
tion, the Vice-President of the Dallas Board of Education called It a "white 
elephant." Dr. Bill Stamps, who was at that time In charge of developlni 
the school's Instructional program, says a lot of opposition had to be 
overcome. The Dallas News had at one time editorialized on the need for 
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the school to "save thousands of youngstera from waif are roles and the 
police line-ups, and make them just as capable of caring for th^elves 
and their families as the high school graduates who go on to college.' 
In other wordSp Vocational Education for other people's children. Today 
Skyline is the pride of the Dallas schools, drawing students from all over 
the city. An evaluation team last year recommended building a second 
school like Skyline in the Dallas District- ' 

toother ^xamtle is in Trumball County, Ohio, where mill levies for a 
Joint Vocational School District failed five times between 1967 and 1974. 
Leo Difford, who is now Superintendent of the Joint District, says, 'I 
think it wasn't so much the taxes but the lack of information, and the 
public just felt it was for someone else's children rather than their 
own. The County Superintendent , George Morar, says he and others 
worked foi: seven years to get a comprehensive Vocational Education pro^ 
gram in the County* "Leo Difford and I made it known throughout the 
County that anytime three people and either a large or small pot of cof^ 
fee were assembled we would go there and speak to them about Vocational 
Education. ''^3 He estimated that they spoke individually "seventy , eighty , 
or ninety times during that promotional period," On the sixth try, in 
1975, the mill levy ^ssed by a large majority. 



In the early 1950s\uere were only about four or five experimental 
two-year Associate of Arts\iursini programs in the United States, Dr, 
Bob Hannelly was Dean of a Comunity College in Phoenix, Arizona, and he 
had wanted to add the nursing program to his curriculum since he first 
heard about it in' 1948, It took him eleven years to convince his Board 
and the community that it was a good idea. At one point, he says, When 
it began to come out in the newspapers that I was working on this, some 
of the old prejudiced instructors in the hospital schools called me up 
and one of them called me up at midnight and said, 'you are going against 
God's Law. ' 

"I said, M^hat is^God's Law?' "She said, 'Three years. '"^^ 

Tn the fall of 1975 the community college district, of which Dr. 
Hannelly had become President, had two-year associate &£ arts nursing pro- 
granis on five campuBes with a total enrollment of nearly 1,000 students. 

These are just^examples which could b^^ duplicated thousands of times 
in schools in every State in the Nation. The contrast in public attitudes 
toward Vocational Education before the Act of 1963 and after is so great 
that it is sometimes difficult to believe. The Act Itself vaa certainly 



^1 Interview with William Stamps, Assistant Superintendent for Instruc- 
tional Services, Dallas School District, Dallas, Texas, March 2, 1976. 

^Zlnterview with Leo Difford, Superintendent, Joint Vocational School 
District, Warren, Ohio, March 23, 1976. 

^Sinterview with George Morar, Trumbull County School Superintendent, 
Warren, Ohio, March 24, 1976. , . r- 1 1 

44interview with Robert Hannelly, retired former Dean of Phoenix College 
and former Prasldent, Maricopa County Conmunity College District, PhoeniK 
Arizona, February 12, 1976. 
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not ^one in Baking it happ'en, but there can be no doubt that it was a 
major factor, peihaj^s the leading factor. ^ 

What are the stren gths -of Vocati onal Education today? 



There are at least fouri rele^^anoe to the real.world. widespread 
availability; outstanding proirams to be found alwst everywhere; and an 
apparently better than average employment rate for graduate 

Heading the list hab 'to 'ba, iti relevance in an American ,educa,tiorfal 
system which had become heavily overbalanced with ^^^^^^^l;^^ 
Public education has for ge-per'atlons b^ en the means through which sons and 
laughters of working people-as well of business and professional groups 
could advance themsSlLs economic: ally, flntil World War II- an education 
largely academitf in content and purpose was usually adequate. But after 
the technological revkution., during and following World War 11. this was 
no longer trie! At the same time ^t be^ne impossihle for the employment 
^rSt'to absorb an increasing number of - the high school graduates who were 
btS P"P"ad for nothing more than entering college. The only alterna=^ 
rtvei Sere: to go through high school and even college simply to face un- 
employment afteJardsi to drop out of school and Join the unskilled unem- 
pTo^edt or to gS some specific training for a Job while going to school. 

' The evidence ' i^ overwhelming that. Vocitional Education is attacking 
the problem o?relevancy in American%ducation. ^^e national Interest xn 
career Education is' one indicator. The rapidly growing P^P^J^f 
tlonal Education courses and programs among students is another. The change 
In A^riZan attitudes ^om supporting VocatlQnal Educafion in theo^ al-- 
to kpporting it in fa/t. and particularly in local schools, is unmistakable 

■ • The. second strength to be. observed in Vocational Education is its 
availability. High schools are available to everyone, and there ^re few 
hl^h schools in the United States where Vocmtio-iial Education is not of- 
f«ed Many of them are femprehenslve^ institutions with complete academic 

andl^ca^ioLl program^ through which a ^^^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ 
Career he or she wants to pursue.. In some cases, students are transported 
from their high schools to area skill centers in which a wide range of 
skm traLing is available. Even sta.ll high schools usually offer two or 
three Vocational Educati3n programs. > ( „ - c ' 

And because vocational facilities and equipment are so widely avaA- , 
able in connnunlty high schools and skill centers, aUults are able to use 
them at ni^^ Other facilities are also available for 'adults during the 
day in a iLge number of conBnunitles. Many adults ta^e adjutage of post- 
secondary Vocational Education opportunities, mpB.ft of which are found in 
co^^nity colleges, iffe growth of coMnunlty colleges in the past ten to 
fifteen years has been phenomenal. Spearheading ■ much of it has been the 
growth of technicaUeducationJ programs in N«<=-aecondary .Vocational Educa- 
tion As inBtitutlons located in and serying local coramunities, they have 
^de'tralning at this level almost as widely available as secondary pro- 
grams in a few States. 2 
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The third strength Vocational Education is exhibiting with Increasing 
frequency is the dynamic quality of a great number of programs In the local 
schools. This is not sbmething that can ^easily be documented, because until 
there are satisfactory national parformance measurements in yooational Edu- 
cation, their Identity Is a matter of subjective judgment. Nevertheless, 
they' do exist, as anyone who has visited even a few schools anywhere in the 
country can verify. ' < 

'■^Project Baseline has in Its files hundreds of examples of ouustanding 
programs. And whenever an opportunity arises to visit additional schools 
and look closely at their programs, almost invariably new examples are found. 
It can be said witlf almost complete certainty that such programs are In 
operation In every part of the United States at every level and In every 
curriculum. They are found In multi-million dollar facilities like the 
Skyline Center In Dallas, Texas, and in century-old small, town high schools 
like La Srae in Warren, Ohio. Because of the dynamic expansion of Voca- 
tional Educationii^ recent years, there may be nmre outstandlni programs 
in this segment of ^SCTlcan education than in any other. 

In spite of the inadequacy of data about competency and satisfaction 
of vocational graduates, there is one source of evidence which demonstrates 
success. This is the employment rate of persons who have completed voca^ 
tlonal programs. When the Baseline Project began, the data looked good but 
could not be trusted. There are still" questions about tl\elr complete validi- 
ty. But as increasingly exacting standards in the follow-up are being _ 
established by many States, the results previoirtly obtained are beliig veri- 
fied to an extent that Is both surprising and encouraging. 

The significant figure, the Baseline staff feels. Is the percentage of 
those available for work who are employed. This Ignores the relationship 
between field of training and the job obtained, but It also ignores the 
substantial number of former students each year who for reasons of their 
own do not' seek employment. It' Is not a wholly sati^ctory figure on which 
to base the employability of former students as a result \of their training, 
but neither are the U.S. D©#rtment of Labor's figures ioh epployment and 
-unemployment rates. It is % imply the best that Is available. And conslderin 
other evidence that Vocational Education is producing impressive results.— 
growing 'p'^lic- approval, support by business and Industry, and great numbers 
of outstanding programs — a hlgher-than-average employment rate is not at 
all surprising.' " - ,■ ''^ 

What are the weaknesses of Vocational Education today ? 

They include - not in any relative ordei - lack of standardization, 
inequality of opportunity, lack df flexibility, neglect of work experience, 
and Inadequate planning. None of these Is fatal, obviously, or Vocational 
Education would be 'declining Instead of expanding. Neverthel&sa , they do 
represent problems that impair the effectiveness of what Is being done and 
threaten the accomplishment of what still needs to be dona, 

-Too much standardization would stifle the creative growth and constant 
change that are necessary to keep up with student and employer needs. 
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Training program h.ve had to O^^J-'^"!^^^^" '^^^ffoTe 

,ulrem.„ts ol I^tl" from 'hosin anoLL State. 

their content. Standards for achievement within the, same pr g 

not be different anywhere in the country. ^^^^ , . . 

Lack ot standardi.ation,meane that programs -i^^J.J^^Hn'anothS! 
orftvlde a few weeks of training In one case and a full year In anocner. 
r:": Mechanics course In one school wilX train ^^l^^^^ 
routine repairs, while in another f ^^^^ 

This U a situation often lamented but saldom . f ^P^J^^rac- 

ba,ad instruction has L^Top d »„Ia?d'a 

tl^n t"' ="°''f V * , fgr!^%^n^^ a„d although thare 

tf rtr„s/^a ^^^^^^^ °tLrr ■ 

- abandardizad teats and the vaUd^ y^^^^ ^^^-^ ^^^^^ 

K:-sr„~;.r-'SS r^^i'-s ;:s u. ...s .... 

have learned and how competent they are. . L 

criticism Of vocational Education has often heen^ba^^ on the complete 
lack of knowledge about the ^^'f^^^ '1oUo"up dita and long-range 
in preparing students for satiBfying generally favorable, 

follow up studies provide ^-^^^^^^^^1 tutt wh^t do Vocational Educa- 

t^when they leave school, 

There is also a practical reason for soma national ^"ndardi.ation of 

!5 ™ 7^11 qtates to permit students to move from one part of tne 
uniform in all States to permx^ This la oossible between 

,untry to another without serious problems, f of courses 

me States In Vocational Education, but not In others. ^^J^p" " , , ^ ^ 
^^^^^a^ ate surprisingly -ij-^f^^-^ r^Vo a 1 ^ f ^^"flL^ 

different from what 'the/ were only a few years ago. And the . g 
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varied from one coifflnunity to another. Intevltably, the total acena Is a ■ . 
hodgapodgfl of old «nd BBW, aostly new. But It change have b«.nAad« under 
local or State- direction with little regard for changeB of a different 
nature in the same programs in other States, it is easy to imagine the 
Carriers that have Lei thrown in the way of Vocational Education students 
who move from one community or one State to .another. 

Inequality of opportunity is a problem that Project Baseline has dls- 
cussed in previous reports. If equality of education in the United States 
means equal opportunity for studentr of different ethnic origins to attend 
the same sehoolB, it may also mean equal opportunity for students of different 
ethnic origins to attend the s«ne schools, it may also mean equal opportunity 
for students of different ethnic origins to enroll in^he aame Vocational Edu- 
cation programs. If the programs in 'one school are different from those in 
another, by this reasoning the^ are not equal. When students in one co^uni- 
ty or one State are enrolled in programs with lower standards or with inferior 
equipment than those elsewhere, these students are getting the short end of 
the stick.' 

Inequality of opportunity may result from improving and upgrading Bome 
program in some schools while others are allowed to continue on as relics 
of the past. It is difficult to imagine how a certain amount of this can 
be avoided, temporarily at least. But there are islands of resistance which 
have been able to direct the mainstream of change away from themselves. _ 
There are States that tend to lag behind f;t he others in moving into new ideas, 
new programs, and vigorous new methods of bringing programs and students 
together. 

In its simplest form, and probably most widespread, inequality of op- • 
portunity in Vocatlona.! Education results from limited course offerings. 
Vocational Education of one kind or another is widely available, as noted 
earlier, but too often it is limited to a few relatively ineKpensive programs. 
Students in ftany schools do not have the opportunity to enroll in the courses 
and programs they may prefer, while students In other schools dp. Many 
States are developing area centers within reach of all high school students, 
and community colleges or technical institutes are available to most post- 
secondary students. Even area centers, coimunity colleges, and technical . 
institutes, however, vary in the programs they offer,, and it is frequently 
.necessary for' students to move to different comaunities in order to get the 
kind of skill training they want. l 

Comprehensive high schools in some States and some conmunities provide 
extensive vocational programs to the students fortunate enough to live in 
such neighborhoods.. Students in other high schools can get similar training 
only in skill centers farther away. And for an unknown number, probably 
much too large, the vocational programs available anywhere in their own 
conrnunities have course offerings too limited either to attract their 
Interests or to satisfy their requiremertts. 

Lack of flexibility is gonerally a characteristic of public education. 
Teachers have a tendency to repeat the same mateiial year after year, and 
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too often it Is what they thanselves were taught. The fault may be 
somewhat overlooked when the subject Is history .or literature, but skills 
and knowledge required in Vocational Education are coMtantly being out= 
dated by new technology. The Bltuation Is not as serious as it might be, 
thanks to the Vocational Education legislation of the 1960s, under which 
new programs have been established and pld programs redirected on a large 
scaled The problem is still there, however. New programs and redesigned 
prograns in the public school system can become %et in concrete after a 
few years. Vocational Education's use of advisory comnittees and State^ 
supervision by an alert profession^ staff, as well as the pressure of the 
employment market, tend to keep .this from haptentog, but in too many cases 
it happens anyway. Continual evaluation, feedback from graduates and 
employers, and research and development n^y help avoid too much rigid ob- 
solescence, but it is a condition that exists in far too many local school 
programs. If any leveling off of expansion or curtailment of "search at the 
national and State level does occur in the years ahead, this problem will 
undoubtedly become worse, . ^ , 

Public education's fixed=term scheduling system has also created a 
problem of rigidity for .Vocational Education. It does not take as long to 
train people for some kl^nds of skilled employment as for others. Some 
flexibility is achieved ^y adding or .reducini^semesters, but^only in 
eighteen-week or similar blocks tJf tUne. Many students could^ advance at a 
more repid pace than others if the school system made it possible to do so. 
Other students, by taking a few more weeks in a program, could achieve 
satisfactory competence levels, but instead are forced either "repeat 
entire courses. or abandon their training at the end of a school term. A 
■ proposed solution is indivikualized instruction, and it is receiving a great 
Lai of attention in ^ucatl^onal theory and practice. A few ^^J^^^^^t pro= 
grams have been developed an^ more may be expected. Last year the NatlonaJ 
Association of State Directors of Vocational Education adopted a "solution 
supporting this kind of flexibility. Until it is accomplished on a broad 
sclle, skill training in the schools is locked into an arbitrary timetable 
totally unrelated to the real world. , 

Supervised work experience is one of the most Important relationships 
to the real wo'rld that Vocational Education has heen able to build into its 
programs. Cooperative programs have proved highly successful, but their 
establishment has lagged far behind their potahtial. , -^ome schools have 
organized literally all the vocational programs in the cu^lculum as coop= 
erISve programs. Most schools have one or fiwo, -usually in distributive 
education, office education, or trades and industry. 

Admittedly, the arrangements between schools and large numbers of 
employers, for this kind of relatlonshio in a wide range of occupations re- 
auire time and effort and special ability on the part of school personnel . 
Sany voSional educators, nevertheless, feel that without work -P"i--^^ 
skSl training for employment inevitably is incomplete and inadequate. Base 
Une reports have called attention repeatedly to the low percentages of en= 
ro^Lents m cooperative programs and the exceedingly slow rate at which 
this situation seams to change. Education generally in the United Sta^P^ 
Ib now becoming more career-oriented than it has been ^ the past, and Vo- 
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cational Education has offered a natural vehicle for such a trend. But if 
Vocational Education is to be limited largely to classrooms and shops , its 
leadership will be limited and questionable, 

^ The most serious result of the present lag in eaqpanding cooperative 
programs is that students are denied many of the TOSt essential elements 
in their preparation for employment. Relationships with OTployers and 
other employees, attitudes toward work, dependability. Initiative and 
production as taught in a classroom are never as real as they are on a 
job. The world of work is often not as neatly structured, nor structured 
in the same way, as a program in school. Without the actual experience 
of working "for an employer, the gap between education and the world of 
work can not be bridged* And until Vocational Education does bridge that 
gap for each o^ its ^ students, it fails to carry out completely the role 
that it can and ahould perform in the schools* 

Planntog and management of^ resdurces is prob^bl4 the area in whiqh 
Vocational Education ±b now weakest, the Baseline itaff believes. This is 
true in many States as will as at the Federal levei, IThe planning process 
has been largely a ritual prescribed by the Federil GoWeriuttent, and it has 
been based on iriadequate information about existing progr^ and employment 
market needs. St\^te plans usually bear little relationship to actual devel^ 
opment in current or previous years. They have been limited until now by 
unpredic cable Federal appropriations, and State planners usually underest in- 
mate needs in order to have them balanced- by the amount of money they ex-^ 
pect to have available. • ♦ 

In some cases State plans are simply the^ sum total of local school 
district plans. This is local autonomy but hardly State platmlng unlesr. 
the local plans are developed in concert under State coordination, as is 
done in at least one case. There is some evidence that Vocational Educa- 
tion has expanded in ways that were intended to meet the needs of students 
arid employers, but there are greater indications that it has simply ex- 
panded and found students and employers ready for it. There is very 
little evidence that particular target populations the disadvantaged, 
women and concentrations of ethnic minorities have received much atten- 
tion in State planning. 

Vocational Educatiun management at every level " Federal, State, and 
local " suffers from a combination of inadequate data and In'adequate plan= 
ning. They go together. In the science of management this relationship is 
gaining general recognition through Management by Objectives (OTO) . A few 
States are moving in the direction of MBO, but most merely give lip service 
to the concept. From a growing body of literature on the subject beginning 
in the mid-1960s, experts are pretty well agreed that MBO includes -four 
basic steps: / 

1. Set a specific objective and lock it into a specific deadline, 

2. Plan the activities through which the objective can be reached. 

3, Schedule each activity in a sequence necessary to accomplish the 
objective in time to meet the deadline. This is the actual 
nianagement plan. 

4, Establish evaluation procedures to measure and assess progress. 
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As long as the nature and content of State plans are dictated by the 
Federal Gowmment without regard fpr local circumstances, and the States 
Ignore thelr"wn aanagament responsibilities by neglecting to f Hect and 
use adequate data. Management by Objectives will r.maln ^^-P^rvinratu- 
Vocatlonal Education. The result can only be poorer programs serving stu 

basis of reliable data\and keep them up to date on the basis .of each year 
actual performanca* 

Did any of the States have detailed o r.r.upatlonal data 
for feiiales and ethnic minorities in 1974-75? 

Ves. Seven States were abl'Vto supply enroU»itnt =';°"i"!.'J\„„. 

one s«aU segment o£ the Nation which is not 8«ff P^^^J^^^f ^f.^' '.om^"^ 
. particular section. They are all, relatively amll States ^helr c^ 
blned enrollment In Vocational Education was only 825.543 six percen 
of the national total. 

The seven States reported 70.509 Black students in Vocational Educa=- 
tion 8 5 percent of their total compared with 15.1 percent in all 
ItaLs They had 12.768 Hispanic students 1.5 percent compared with , 

7 ekenrnationally. Americah Indian or Alaskan natives numbered 2 0 
or o!4 percent compared with a nationa percentage of 0.8 ^^^^-^ 
n onn rt*- n 7 riprcent comoared with 1*a nacionaxiy. ^ i 

^ closely with 51.7 percent females report ed nationally. 

45xhe occupational cluster grouping used here was developed and used in 
,the State of 'Oregon. Codes not included In the Oregon taxonomy were placed 
in related clusters by the Baseline staff. 
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Keaping these facts in mind, and recogniising that certainly the data 
for ethnic minorities cannot be representative of the Nation^ they are 
still interesting. And they do reveal what is happening in seven specific 
States, In these States then^ the one occupational cluster with more 
females enrolled than any other waSj as might be expected^ institutional 
and home management ^ which is practically the same as occupational home 
economics, One^fourth of the females were traindng in this field for jobs 
in hotels, motels, homes for the elderly and similar (institotlonal employ- 
ment. The next two clusters in which a substantial number 'of females were 
enrolled were clerical and health occupations^ again ^'no surprise. But it 
is a little surprising that there were as many enrolled in special pro- 
grams (pra--vocational, remedial, etc) as in any oth^'er training cluster 
except institutional and home management^, / 

. ' \ ^ 

All four ethnic groups follow much the same pattern as females in 
occupational cluster enrollment except for lower percentages in the health 
occupations. Clerical^ institutional and home man^|ement, and special pro- 
grams , have the largest concentrations. The conclusion which inmiediately 
suggests itself is that both women and the ethnic Minority students in Vo- 
cational Education are being placed in low pay or- hon-training programs in 
these States, and apparently this is true. It is .probably also true that 
fairly high percentages of the ethnic minority students in Vocational Edu- 
cation in these States are women. ^ They may also be disadvantaged as well ^ 
and lack opportunity either to be attracted to or/ to have the qualifica- 
tions for entering programs leading to higher sal|arxes. This, is what the 
high percentages in special programs would seem to indicate. 



On the other hand, there are sizeable nimibe^s of women enrolled in 
several clusters that lead to fairly good salaries J although they are 
usually considered sex=stereotyped — marketingi/ se^retarialp clothing, 
and of course the health occupations. The same /clusters again find 
similar percentages of minority students except jf<^r health occupations, 
but even here they are higher than in most o their fields, ^ng other 
interesting figures: 4,8 percent of the Hispanib students are in food h 
service; 8,4 percent each of the Hispanic and American Indian students ari 
in the michanical cluster, §nd 4,5 and 5,8 percent, respectively, of thes- 
two minorities are in the metals clu^er. 

Looking at women in several of the cluscers, they account for 45.9 
percent of all Vocational Education students in the seven States enrolled 
in marketing. Keep in mind that they made up 52.6 percent of the total 
enrollment. Of the students enrolled in health occupations, 80,0 percent 
were female, as were 58,1 percent of those in food services , 47 , 3 percent 
of those in accounting, 71,5 percent of those in clerical, 77.5 percent o 
those in secretarial, 82,7 percent of those in child care, 89,4 percent o 
those in clothing, and 81,4 percent of those in Institutional and home 
management. 
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How many high school stutftents ara really enrolled in 
Vocational Education? 

No one knows. Project , Basallrie is reporting what the State agencies 
reported which was nearly six million In 1974-75 in forty-one States. If,^^ 
the same percent of total secondary enrollment^ held true in the other eleven 
States — 50.24 percent enrolled in Vocational Education — there were 
about seven million altogether .^6 That could he about right, but only if 
undercountlng was balanced by overcounting. • 

Even if a nationally uniform definition of Vocational Education were 
used in every State, there would stUl have been those in programs that 
fit the definition who were not counted. Federal funds are used to support 
only part of the local school pro gramd ,= and some of the other schools have 
not been reporting their programs and enrollments simply because they have 
had no good reason to do so. Some of these programs may even lie outside 
the principal interest of the State vocational agencies. Some of tHem are 
Identified locally as industrial arts or general business, and no one out- 
side the local schools pays any attention to them. 



^^Based on , the fall of 1974 U.S. total public school enrollinent, grades 
9-12 of 14 132,000. National Center of Educational Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Hfealth, Education, and Welfare. 
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Overcounting in many cases results from the problein of including stu- ^ 
'dents in special programs such as remedial and pre-vocational. This can 
be cbrracted with a nationally uniform definition if it has no abiguities 
and cannot be Interpreted in different ways by different schools. Over- 
counting also oc^nrs by adding up every student in every class and then 
just estimating the number of duplicationa . This can be corrected only by 
counting individuals in the local schools instead of class totals. Hope- 
fully, under the new national Vocational Education ^data system required by 
law, it will become possible to know how many high school students are' 
being trained for jobs, . 

What is the difference between Vocational Edacation 
and industrial arts ? - 

It depends on how they are counted. Vocational educators say that 
their programs train students for employment while Industrial arts is a 
general interest or eKploratory progrMi, Industrial arts teachers tend to 
agree when speaking for the record but mny of them privately acknowledge 
that they also train students for emplOYment, The Baseline staff has 
talked with industrial arts teachers in several States who are actively 
placing their students in jobs for which they were trained. Entire high 
schools haveb^en found m which industrial arts programs are offered 
instead of Vocattonal Education, using the same curricula, the same equip- 
" ment, and the same qualifications for their teachers. 

The Federal legislation of 1974 made industrial arts a part of Voca^ 
tional Education- and the^Ffederal rules and ^regulations which followed 
maintained the traditional distinction of one program. intended for employ- 
ment and the other not to be employment^or^ented. It is a distinction 
that, probably escapes the average layman. Even Members of Congress at- 
tempting to legislate in this area are often at a loss to see any real dif- 
ference, Thfe general public probably neither knows nor cares. 

Why, then, raise the question at all? The reason is that industrial 
'arts is i major program in the public schools which is altogether too^ 
closely related to Vocational Education either to be ignored or left in 
confusion. It is almost certain that hot all industrial arts enrollratnta 
are being reported. No data are being collected on how many former stu- 
dents are employed in the fields for which they were trained or in related 
' fields when they complete their program or graduate or drop oup of school. 
If they have an impact on the employment market , no one knows -about it, 
' Vocational Education has chosen to ignore this possibility, and State plan- 
ning is carried on as though it did not exist - 

The number of students being trained for employment in industrial arts 
may be relatively small. The number who use the skills they acquire in in- 
dustrial arts courses to get jobs may be small. But in neither case, is 
the figure much smaller or even as small, for eKample, as in the training 
^ programs administered by the U.S. Department of Labor under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act. It may be much greater. The only dif- 
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ference, aside from the age of most of the students and the intended pur- 
poses of these two prograiBS, is that one costs a. great deal more than the 
other and the federal Government is paying for it. There is no evidence 
that the U.S. Department of Labor's training has any more Impact on the 
employment narket than industrial arts, If as much. 

■Is consumer and homemakine really Vocational Education? 

Yas It is easy to take the other aide on this question and a great 
many people do, including some of the most knowledgaable and Influential 
Maimers of Congress. It is also easy to take a legalistic position and 
say that consumer and homamaklng is Vocational Iducatlon because the law 
says it is. Project Baseline's conclusion is based ataply on practice, 
which admittedly is based on Federal and State statutes but also precedes 
them. Consumer and ffSmamaklng, better known as home economics, has-been 
pToviding students with the basic skills of home care and manahement since 
before anyone cared whether It was vocational or not. It originated^ as the 
practical part of a local school's curriculum for girls, as did the prac- 
tical arts" programs in shop courses for boys. 



Vo- 



There are two concerns about including consumer and homematu 
cational' Education today. One is that the employment It leads to J_ not 
nacessarkly paid employment. The other Is that it may be a means of side- 
tracklnRVgirls away from other programs .which do lead-.Hn paid, employment:. 
irboih^Ses there are overtones of the 'criticism that Vocational Ednca- , 
tion Is not provldini equal opportunity. There is truth in each of these 
obs,.rvati6ns. There are also serious doubts that either would be remedied 
by removing consumer and homeraaklng from Vocatlpnal Education.. 

In the first 'place, at least ten percent of all female students in 
school today will have no other career than that of managing their homes. 
It might be beneficial for many of them to have"' other kinds of ,pkii; 
training, if only to fall back on. if they do have to work. outside the home. 
But they probably need both kinds of preparation rather than one or the 
other Girls who are preparing for salaried employment, ,on flhe other hand, 

and increasingly^ this is also true of boys as equallty.of the sexes . 
oenetrates family living — usually will have two careers simultaneously 
rather .than just one. Consumer and homemaklng in this sense is a career. 
Logically, preparation for it is Vocational Education. 

Eventually the que.stion is raised: What is Vocational Education and ^ 
what is not? The only answer. Project Baseline believes, is found- in the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 and all of the Amendments that have since 
been added. Vocational Education is not Just a °"^Pf " 

grams to the exclusion of all others. It is any kind of skill training 
needed in the employment market which the schools can provide not requiring 
fbaccalaureate degiee. In recent years it has come to include a variety 
of courses and programs which do not ordinarily lead to employment ■ 
especially for retired persons. It includes training for voluntary work, 
of'Shlch volunteer fire fighting is one example ^^^^^'^^^'^Z^lon 
the Federal legislation. It "is In this context that the National Association 
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of State Directors a£ Vocational Education has decided that the definition 
of Vocational. Education means "preparation of Individuals for paid or unpaid 
employment," a^d that is the definition ^hich Congress has written into law 
in the Educatidti Amendments of 1076,^7 

The question need not even be raised about consumer and homemaking 
excepr ^or a certain amount of schizophrenia on the subject among educators, 
e=prci^lly vocational educators. It seems to the author of this rejort that 
too much lip service is given to the continued acceptance of consumer and 
homemaking by many vocational educators who believe it has really outlived 
its usefulness. Project Baseline disagrees. Courses and programs must _ ^ . 
change with the changing skills and knowledge required, as in all Vocation 
al Educacion, and this Is being done in a great many cases. Possibly it is 
not being done to the extent that it should be or by enough of the local 
schools.' There should be just as much attention directed here by Federal, 
State, and local agencies and by the public as to any other vocational 
program. 

Do es Vocational Education do anything for students 
besides train them for employment ? 

Most people would probably agree that it does, but the State and Fed- ^ 
eral Vocational Education agencies seem eithetjo be unsure, confused, or j 
indifferent It seems to the Baseline staff £i:6m its own observations and 
orrasional research by others that additional benefits are evident. If true, 
Vocational Education should recognize the fact — not to enlarge its self- 
esteem but to measure the results of its programs. To a considerable ex- 
tent Congress and the U.S. Office of Education have locked Vocational Edu- 
cation into a single-product concept, but vocational educators and adminis- 
trators have let it happen. They should no longer accept that situation 
if they know it is invalid. 

Where is the research to really find out? l^^are is the documentation 
of vocational teachers v^ho say their students learn self-confidence, com- 
munication skills, work attitudes, and how to get along with employers and 
other emplovees? Where are- the follow-up studies that list other benefits 
than job placement from Vocational Education programs? Many students do 
not go into the fields for which they were trained, or even into related 
fields. Did they waste their time taking Vocational Education? Were the 
Vocational Education funds used to pay for their training wasted? 

Thi= ^-^ OOP of the most consistently ignored gaps in public knowledge . 
about Vocational Education. It is not the fault of just vocational edu- 
cators All educators; and especially , educational researchers, should be 
probing the possibilities of improving learning for all students through 
Vocational Education. Many individual vocational educators have been con- 
vinced for years that employment-related training programs m the schools 
improve communication and raathematic basic skills. This could oe con- _ 
clusively demonstrated or disproved throuc:. longitudinal research involving, 
pre=test=5 and post-testa of matched grou.. of students in Vocational Euuca- 



tion and in non-^vocatlonal programs. With the Nation's growing concern 
basic skills, why is this kind of research being neglected? 
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The neglect is primarily the responsibility of ^^^^f .f . 
TOO much emphasis has been placed solely on gob placement. "^^^ 
what education is all about, and vocational educators Imow it 1^ P^^^ice 
Se great majority of them are engaged just as much in preparing ^tudex^ts 
for successful ll^es as other educators are. It is in what they say they 
are doing/and the image they have projected of job training as something 
isolated from the rest of education, that they do a disservice to them- 
selves and their profession, ■ ■ 

How much duplication is there betwe en Manpower 
f^iiriing under CETA: and Vocational Education? 

Very little, for the simple reason that manpower pro.grams for the ■ 
most ^ are not training programs. Baseline reports contained -asonably 
comparable data about Vocational Education and Manpower Training for three 
years then discontinued the manpower tables because those data were no 
longer available: There was a downward trend in the number of persons 
being trained, however, which does riot .appear to have 

.otal of 374 400 persons were reported as having been enrolled in classroom 
of olthe' Ob training in FY 1976 under ^the ^^^^^f^^^^^ 
Training Act (CETA) . Some of them were in remedial or low ^^jll P^°S^^ ' 
T£ even the entire number had been receiving occupationally identifiable 
sLinraining it represented ohly 2.4 percent of uhe number of ^tudents 
enr-olled in Vocational Education during ^he same year. ^Duplication and 
overlapping, if it does occur, can only be on a scale of fractional signifi- 



cance. 



Proiect Baseline has made this. point .ach year for several years on 
- ^^^^^^m^^^^^^ :c=f and for 

^^a ^or^ng toward a coordinated relationship. .Vocational Education is 
doin^ what'it does best, training persons for pkilled 

is doing what it does best,, providing support services ^'^^ temporary public 
service employment. The relationship is not yet fully developed but with 
thf kind of action taken by Congress in earmarking five percent of CETA 
fund, to the States for Vocational Education, it is progressing. 
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CliAPTER V 
A LOOK MEAD 



It has been thirteen years since Congress passed the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963. It is unlikely that as much change or as much growth 
will take place in t-he next thirteen years, but it might. The pressures 
for continued development are several. ^Almost everyone in the field is 
agreud that Vocational Education is still serving only a fraction of the 
population needing employment skills. ^Another thirty percent of -the. high 
school population enrolled in Vocational Education, bringing it up to eighty, 
would mean kh million more students at that level. At the poB't-secondary 
level even- greater expansion may be needed, and some observers feel that in 
adult programs, Vocational Education has only reached the tip of the iceberg.-. 

There- are similar pressures, for continued change, redirection, reform, 
updating and upgrading. As more data become available on separate program 
results and on compecencies achieved by different kinds of students in dif- 
ferent locations and under a variety of circumstances, the need for addi- 
tional changes of all kinds will probably become increasingly evident. .Vo- 
cational teacher education alone may be faced with drastic overhaul if the 
methodology and course content, and even the quality of work fxperience 
traditionally required for certification, are found not to have the assumed 
relationship with student competence- and success. Changes made in teacher 
education would not exactly ripple down through the -entire system; they 
would shake it to its foundations. ' 

• But there are also pressures working against continued expansion and 
change in Vocational Education, notably two — cost and' the educational 
establishment. 

Federal, State-, and local expenditures for more public services of 
any kind are 'meeting much stronger resistence today than was true ten or 
fifteen years ago. The Nation's economy has had some rough sledding in 
recent years and there is no feeling of comfort or assurance about the 
future. Educational costs are at an all-time high, while anrollments are 
leveling off or declining. Most people just don't think the money is 
going CO be available to bring about very much more development and re- 
direction in Vocational Education. 

The other pressure against further development on the scale of the 
past decade is the educational establishment itself. Embedded deep in the 
thinking of all educators, consciously or unconsciously, are courses and 
curricula, methodology and school terms, certification and credentialmg, 
local traditions and State prerogatives, ideas about class size, facilities 
required location of equipment, even limitations on the number and kind ot 
students to '.e admitted to a program. Simply because educators, especially 
vocational educators, have participated in so much change and expansion in 
the past few years does not mean it will be easier for them to continue Co 
do so in the future. It could mean, instead, thaf they need time now to 
settle down a little, to restore a kind of status quo that offers stability. 
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=1 1 i.M.«9 P^rn^erf Baqeltna has assembled 
^rs t^ihe^t doe^ the fuUure look like? project: oac.Bx.Lae i 

tW. vl^^slf at:».er individuals ^^.^^^^^^^^ 

than most vocational -'-^^^J^l^^^ ^National Ad^iBory Council 

Directors. U.S. Offics or Education °"^'f^^;^' persons Drominent 

cambers; university professors. Congreeexonal ^^^^l^,^^^, in 

in the American Vocational As sociat ion. As ^ ^ .ff^^e^t points of ' 

their outlook. Individually there are some "°tlceably dii:__ ^^^^ that 

view but probaBly more agreement than dxsagreement . ^ They all recopn _ _ 

liere are^oo many -Unown elements too man^^ IS^y^^V ' 

them to have a ireat deal. of confidence f j^^e In t 

aware of a variety of problems ^^^^^^^^^^ ^'t^^^f ^ for continued . 

ten to fifteen years in attempting to meet the Nation s nee_ 

expansion and continued improvement. ,, 

. , Vocation al trop ,^^^^ 1" Schools _ . 

Education bills in Congress has as a S^^^l^ comprehcn^^^^ ^ 

available to all students in which they ^^,^^^^^onA Education ^ 
■training, and- unrelated academic programs. Eventually Voc^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

r.r.r.\r.sLr ^^^^^^^ ^f"^^^- - ---- 

tlon and your avocation at the same time. 

pfT-f^nfor of Vorational Education in' Arizona and 
J. R..CulUson. fo...r Director „,,„^i,,tlon. believes the- 

for many years a leading advocate ot ^Bior _ emphasis, he says, on 

Nation is moving in that direction. f"^"f^^^^™°" 33Lable skills.., And 
"teaching the whole student" "^^er than onl^rovidxnyal^^^^ ^^^^^ 

he sees career education as the ^«^" \ f°"gj,"the world of work." Vo-= 
"career education is helping to orient all youth " Che w 
cational Education and "reereducation together, Mr Cullis^^ 

benefit both students - /--^^^-^^^f^rf-o.k habits, "and the importance 

^"rgoo?day?f worklof : S ' s^a^es , tL^ importance of free enterprise 

. .id the profit motive." 

- u ^; T^.'.« State Director of Vocational Education in Minne'- 

in the total educational suructuie, 

'-^^j^^^^ fnr Adult and Occupational 
„uua. , J --thins sl»iL„ bu. e»- 

Education in the U. b. Office „ ' program. "You are going to see 
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tion more of a community activity than something that Cakes place m this 
narrow vacuum called a school. Wl;;en that liappens you are going to see a ^_ 
blurring of the lines between Vocational Education and community education. 

Dr. Melvin Barlow, Professor of Vocationar Education at UCLA, has been 
closely involved with the development of the Federal legislation of the 60s 
and- '70s- as a' professional researcher and writer. He shares the interest m 
bringing Vocational Education arid academic education into "a closer relation- 
ship but is less ■optimistic about it happening without a great deal^more^ 
effort. He was asked if- he Was satisfL-d w.ith the progress made. No i 
guess I'm not satisfied, but I think a person is pretty naive if he believes 
that teachers of other subjects l jumping up and down to cooperate with 
Vocational Education. I think they could care less whether or not they 
cooperate with Vqcatipnal Education." . 

Dr Duane Lund, a two-term njember of the National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education and Superintendent of Schools in Staples, Minnesota, is 
widelv respected ainong vocational educators, and he has some doubts about 
the whole idea. He 'believes the dichotomy -between Vocational Education and 
academic education is decreasing, but adds, "I'm not sure that s progress. 
It'^ not something I worry about personally. It's a laudable objective 1 
sup ,se. I have inward fears ^that if you merge them, both of them would 
suCferr 'There is danger in-dilution. I don't really know it 'it ,s justified. 

Dr. Lund believes, probably with most vocational educators and a great 
many nnr.-vocatlonal educators, that an ■■accoirLmodatlon is being made. I >now 
there is, of course, an enmity between the academic and the vocational And 
yet I think we have learned over the years to work together more closely. ^ 

One nf the" major goals of the legislation of the 1960s, in addition to 
endine th^ dlrhotomy between academic and Vocational Educ£ition, was to develop 
a career Indder concept in the ^ratioh's schools. The House of Representativea 
Report accompanying the Amendments of 1968 used these words to describe what 
Congress had in mind; 

Occupational preparation should become more specific in the, ' 
high school [than in grades 7=9], though not limited to only ^'ne 
vocation. Instruction should not be overly narrow, but, instead, 
should be built around significant families of occupations er 
industries which promise expanding opportunities. Thus, a student 
can leave the program with a saleable skill but is challenged to 
pursue post-secondary education. Occupational education should be 
based on' a spiral curriculum which treats concepts at higher and 
higher levels of coraplexity as the student moves through the pro- 
gram., Vocational preparation should be used to make academic edu- 
cation concrete and understandable, and academic education should 
point up the vocational implications of all education. 

The report also stated: "Vocational Education should be developmental, 

■ not terminal, providing maximum options for students to go on to college. 



^^House Report on H.R. 18366, 1968, p. 3. 
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pursue post-secondary vocational and technical training,, or find employment. 
iz is tL davc^loptnental feature of Vocational Education which is expected to 
be one of its most important characteristics in the years ahead. it is , 
closely raUted to ihe idea' that persons of all ages will be coming back to 
the schools in increasing numbers for more education and -training, or for 
the sctiooib m mcre^siut, v>A^rn& In the U S Office of Education 

training In new occupations. Dr. Pierce in tne u. o. 

is convinced that this will be taking place on a' large scale In .the next 
couplB of decades. "I predict," he says, "that we are going to sP^^i . 
and moVe money, more resources . more time and energy providing occupational 
skills at the ;ost=secondary level. You are going to see community ^ollBge. 
and technical Lstltutlons' enrollments grow-and gfow and .grow. Jhe idea of., 
.life-long learning will begin to make an impact within the next ten to 
fifteen years." ^ . . ' 

Dr Van Tries in Minnesota 'agrees. "We're going to find that this 
contln^kg education, thl. cradle^to^grave educatlpn., is going o become a 
reality " Project Baseline found a concensus amodg most pf those with whom 
ar^russions were held that/education generally and Vocational Education par- 
ti^uSri; were moving in that direction. But « "^he^ong conqern was 
also expressed that ^^^catlon'al Education has not yet really ^ccepted its = 
re.-ponsiblllty to the advA*' population . There is an ^^^^^^ ^^J^^^^ 
concern that what many obJervers see as a dominant trend iii the future has 
serious problems to 'be overcome first. 

nr Marv Ellis a'paot President of Che American Vocational Education As- 
soc iatlk and widei; respected vocational and manpower research administrator, 
Ttates It very frankly. think we have a serious problem in accommodating • 

^he -order people in Vocational Education. The adult programs, given^^he op- 
po?tun?"es! would probably be ten, fifteen, twenty times the ^J- ^hey are 
now." One of the major obstacles she sws is the rigidity °^ the public 
\ahool system. "We've got to get^ out ^of this lock-step buB^nfess .of having 
scbool only a semester or a year,'- ^ . 

Dr. Pierce Is equally convinced that Vocational Education has^ not yet 
gotten down to serious business in serving the adult P°P^lf V . 
data all the studies indicate to us that we have done a dismal job of pro 
viding Vocational Education services .at .he post-seconda.y level _ And we 
have done an even worse job in proyidlng those services to adults One of 
the reasons, as he sees it, is the Federal Government s policy of splitting 
i„ resources for training between two agencies, the U.S Department of 
Health, Education and l^elfare, and the U.S. Bepartment of Labor. 

- What has happened. Dr. Pierce feels, is t^at under the Manpower De- 
veiopment and TraLing Act (MDTA) and now under the Comprehensive Employment 
InJ Trainina Act (CETA) . responsibility for training the unemployed has been 
Stenwthlse US Department of Labor programs along with substantial re- 
sources It has caused Vocational Education to "walk away from the ^ff^-V^^ 
youth a;d adults in this country." " He feels quite strongly that the situation 
has to be corrected.' • ., . 

"We simply cannot tolerate fifty percent unemployment rates in some^ 
parts of our country. We cannot tolerate thirteen, fourteen, fifteen per 
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cent un^^myloymenu roLfis across the board -without Vocational Education somehow 
responding to that problem. Just finding a job is noc ^-^^ 
putting people on aead=end public service .jobs for one year without ptov.d 
ing them with new skills „is not facing the problem,." 

Dr Gordon Swanson is one of the intellectual as well as action leaders 
in Vocational Education, and has been 'for many years/ He i^ a professor of 
Vocational Edudation a£ the University of Minnesota, president-elect of the 
American Vocacional Association, and is known Internationally as a researcher. 
His views are interesting for twA reasons-. He agrees ^o^P^f f J^^lv the 
.need but sees another ■ obstacle in the way of meeting it; and he has a concept 
'of retraining .that is significantly broader than anyone else has described. 

Wlfen asked ifr he felt that more of the resources of Vocational Educa- 
uion should be concentrated..,on the older age groups, he rep^ -ad, 1 don t 
think there's any question Ibout it. I think the credibili./ of Vocation- 
aUEducation over the. next rieca^e or two is going to be determined almost^ 
«ntfl-ely on its ability to work with the entire age continuum of the labor 
forceV If Vocational Edudreion claims to have anything at all to do^with 
the labor force, then it seems to me that it has to do this. And s not 
doing 'it now." -The .primary reason it is not being done, he says, is that 
State matching money ^s money that has been appropriated for secondary md 
post-secondary education to be used by the local institutions, and they 
organize themselves for schools, not education." 

nr Swanson believes that an 'increasing emphasis in the future should 
be on adults; all adults, continuing their education throughout their lives. 
"I'd like in this cotmtrv for us to accept the idea that retraining can take 
on a number of goals Including productivity and greater satisfaction, and 
greater total output iLludiris the output that comes from satisfaction. 

Another element of Vocational Education that some observers believe is 
going to accelerate in the next decade or two is work experience. Mr. 
Cuirison in Arizona .lieves the co-op programs w,ll be expanded.^ There is 
a national movement underway by the National Manpower Institute, he says 
"to this through Work Education Councils in a combination of Vocational 
Education co=op and apprenticeship programs." It is, m Mr. Cullison_s 
opinio^, "a ve?y significant development to help youth make the transition 
from school to work." 

The record of the past decade, however, dampens any real optimism that 
work experience programs are going to expand as much as they should Dr. 
Barlow at UCLA says. "I think it's the one program we can show great benefi . 
from in Vocational Education.". But he sees one difficult problem, A co=op 
program has to have a lot of supervision, and I think that's probably the 
drawback. Some school districts are reluctant to set up the extra super- 
vision a co-op program needs," 

Dr Pierce in the U.S. Office of Education sees another problem. 
Work st:£iQns are not always locat^d ^ere students can use ^h™. Thxs is 
especially true, he says, of rural and small town schools. We talk a lot 
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about work and education and work experience, mat kind of service can be 
provided to a young person in a town of 3j500?" 

Mr Ciillison believes it can be done, but will take effort and leader- 
ship. "It's a matter of interpreting the program to the mothers and fathers 
and" educators and taxpayers and legislatures and people who are in the 
policy-making positions, it's something that will have to be initiated by 
the States, teachers in each of the States, and ultimately by the local 
policy makers s" 

Teacher training is an esaantial factor In the growth and development 
of Vocational Education In the next decade. It has not been entirely over- 
looked in the past, but there are many who feel it has suffered from what 
might be called "benign neglect." This includes quality as well as quantity. 
Dr? Swanson has been one of those who have repeatedly voiced their concern 
and he ties the outlook for the future to this problem. I think that both 
Mannower programs and Vocational Education are kind of ad hoc-ing the^r way 
as far as their training is concerned," he says, "and in their instructor 
training programs almost completely ad hoc-ing their way. 

Dr. Swanson sues little help, so far, coming from Congress. "There's 
no relief in the new legislation. It is , presumed, I think, that If an 
instructor is given a fair-sized load of pedagogical training, and if at 
the sametime he has some industry experience, he Is as good as any other 
Instructor." , ' 

En r o 1 Inien t s 

■ When Dr. Ellis was asked where she thought Vocational. Education would 
be in ten to fifteen years in terms of enrollment, she said, I would guess 
that the size of the program would be doubled easily, probably quadrupled. 
I think we've reached the point in education In our country where people 
areb^.lnnlng to see Vocational Education in terms of more than an automobile 
mechanic We've got to have fundamental underpinnings to make this countiy 
operate- Not evervbody needs a bachelor's degree, and even those with a 
bachelor's degree may be going back into Vocational Education courses and 
programs for employinent purposes, 

Dr Sar A Levitan is Direccor of the Center for Manpower Policy Studias 
at TheGeorga Washington University, and one of the Nation' s leading man- ^ 

' «^ ^a^a fh^f if the U.S. Department of Labor's projections 

power economists. He says^tnar it tne u.-** f . 



TDower economists. ne &*iy^_u-uau uit^^ ^ ,^ . _ 

are correct, "it is not likAly that the economy will be able to generate 
enough-so-called 'college required' jobs for almost a million new colleg. 
graduates every year and soi^e 600,000 personB with one to three years ot 
college education. "^^ / 

But this in itself will not mean an Increased enrollment in Vocational 
Educatiou and, In fact, Dr. Levitan sees it creating even another problem. 



"^5's'ar \evltan "An Economist's (Solicited and Surprisingly) Cheerful 
Message to Vocational Educators," a presentation at the National Bicentennial 
Conference on Vocational Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota, October U, 1976. 
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"In some cases Vocationai Education graduates would have to compete with 
youths and young adults considered to be better 'qualified' because^ they 
have completed some years of college or have even attained bachelor s 
degrees It is more likely that many of the college-educated, m order to 
find their niche in the V7ork force, will displace lesser educated workers 
who are trained by vocational institutions." 

Even the college-educated may require Vocational Education to get 
those jobs, as Dr. Ellis suggests. Charles Radcliffe, Minority Counsel 
for the House Committee on Education and Labor, bases his predictions for 
expanded erirollments on the assumption that many of them will. Over the 
next decade only nin^.teen percent of all Jobs available will require tradi- 
tional baccalaureate degrees." He was asked if that meant that eighty per- 
cent of the kids In school today are going to need some kind of Vocational 
Education. "Absolutely," he replied. 

Given the situation as it' is, Mr. Radcliffe was asked how many he 
thought would really get that kind of training. "I would say aixty-five 
to seventy percent" 1 think that in ten years there's going to be a more 
realistically healthy feeling about the importance of work and what people 
do for a living." 

Financial Support 

Or Swanson at the University of Minnesota does not question the need 
for expanding Vocational Education enrollments in the next decade, but he 
does question the availability of the resources to do so. It depends on 
the nature of appropriations, and that," he adds, "is determined by-the , 
Nation's priorities." He feels that Federal and State appropriatic b for 
Vocational Education today reflect » i^ery low priority. He thinks that . 
Federa support particularly, "is still at a minimum level. Our total 
Federal appropriation for Vocational Education is. approximately twenty per- 
cent df our Federal appropriation for foreign aid.^Now that tells you a 
' little bit about our Federal priorities." 

When it comes down to whether the Federal Government or the States 
should pay for more Vocational Education, Dr. Lund on the Nationu. AuviBor> 
Council feels that it should be the Federal Governne; n . The States, he savs 
"have such high taxes for education now that there isiTt very much^morc they 
can do. They have done so much for education, and I just think we re at 
that point where it's hard to ask people for more. It's easier to raise 
Federal dollars on a national level. Right or wrong, it s easier to do. 
If we're going to grow, we're going to have to have some Federal dollars 
to do it." 

Dr Ellis agrees. "I think there has to be a central source for funding 
and the"easiest source to point to is Federal legisration. " She is too ■ 
realistic to believe that this is where the money will come from to^<k>^AU^ 
or quadruple Vocational Education enrollments in the next decade. i doub. 
that we^re going to see a doubling of.Federal dollars. We mightaee a 
doubling of State and local dollars." In this Dr. Ellis disagr.es with 
Dr. Lund in his fettling that the States can't do it. 
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\ nr. Pierca in the U.S. Office of Education has come rather reluctantly 
to the conciUaion that the money is just not to be found the Federal ^x, 
level "I used to think that the Federal Government was going to have to V. 
provide all tha resources. ' Given the atata of tha economy and the "ate of 
the Fedaral Govammant, I have become a convert. I guess I ve got to oelieva 
that Che States and local schools must provide a major ahare of the resources. 

Congressman Quia tends to agree, but feels that the Federal share of 
the cost must at least ke^p up with inflation and "new =°f«Pt« that cost ; 
tt^hey. If the Federal^Gofemment doesn't do this much," he says, it will 
appear that the Federal Governmant is no longer interested in Vocational y 
Educations" . - v . ^ 

Maybe money isn't the an8wa|, suggested two of ^^ose taterviewed by 
Project Basalina. One of them, 6r. Melvln Barlow. , says I dop t think^the 
schools always need more money; they need .to readjust their resources.^ 
He told of viBiting one school wl\ere the superlntfjident was particularly 
proud of the music department. %. Barlow's comment to the^superintendent 
was- "You told ma' you had the b4t band In the country. , When you got 
down to the industrial arts Bxd^ didn't even know what was going on. 
He added. "If the school board takes^-^he policy that We re going to 
havfthe best band in the cadntry, ' thly^^re joing to put the^r resources . 
where they get the best band." " • 

Mr Radcliffe was the otker person who advanced this point of view. . 
"Actualiv he said, "the UniteTs^ates cpends more of the gross national 
product for education than any maj^r nation in the world. J f ^^^J^^ 
L not going to have to come from increasing expenditures, but shifting them. 

Thev may well be right. It ^ill be a drastic solution if it comes to 
that.^:ca^e ^ educators are not-standing in line waiting to have thaxr 
iLenditures cut in orde- to increase those for Vocational Education. Not 
- Singie person Project Baseline talked with had a solution that was any . 
Jilier ?hose who= said the^ Federal Government should bear the cost of 
"ntin^ed expansion ware anything but optimistic that f^^^^^^^^^, 
Tho^a who felt the burden must rest on the States and local school district 
were no more hopeful. ' , 

It may be that Vocational -Education has reached, a critical crossroads ^ 
in 3>s effort to serve the rjeed for skill training today and in uhe next 
decade if it solves its financial support problem, enrollment growth will 
'rdoubt "ntinue tha strong.surge u^ard. If " does no. Project Basel ne 
believes either of two things will happen. Enrollment growth in the next 
de ade will Lvel off far below the Nation's need 

the enrollment reported will become increa^^ingly meaningless as it represents 
education about jobs instead of education for jobs. 

The Federal Role 

-r-he role of the Federal Government has drastically changed since the^ 
years^f the Smith:^Hughes Act, when it established policies, ^-trolled the 
structure, regulated the programs, and paid for much ot the operation of 
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'vocational Educai.ion in the Suaues and, local schools. As programs ■ and en- 
-^ollments have iL.ltiplied, the Federal share of support has declined. There 
are not many who feel that it will do anything but continue to decline. 
Federal policies are no longer binding on a great many programs m the schools 
because thay receive no Federal suppotf t . Evan Federal reporting encounters 
increasing resistance amoAg local school administrators. What, then, will 
be the Fednral role in the yeare ahead? 
'J 

Congressman Quie is convinced that Federal leadership must be con- 
tinued. """"1 think in Vocational Education we will always have the Fede -al 
stimulus there, since it's Important to the Federal Government and the whole 
national int'erest that people in this country have occupational skills, and 
that they have the, skills for present-day occupations , • ; ; , 

Dr Pierce in the U.S. Office of Education gives a clear expression 
tc/ what' many -othkrs have felt ior a long time. "I believe that the Fed- 
eral '-'^vernment's role," he says, "is to provide that catalytic money that 
keep.- 4 program moving and keeps it making the appropriate changes so the 
quail jf the program remains high." 

Dr. Ellis agrees, and describes how she feels It ckn be done. "I think 
we must have adequate funds for research so we can study and know what it is 
wa ought to be doing, what it Is that we're doing incorrectly, and how , we 
can improve. When I talk about research I'm talking about support for ^ 
planning,_F^osrams, any way^.you want to cut it. We've got to have provisions 
for curriculum development. -Don't think we can use a 1968 curriculum xn 
1976 and get 'away with it. 1 think we ought to have the -feind of information 
that will tell us the kinds of programs we ought to have so that we are 
current and up to date and the people who are leaving are able to get jobs, 
maintain those jobs, advance in those jobfu 

"Along with that, it. seems to me," Dr. Ellis added, "we've got to start 
looking atu'V teacher education ' programs . I think we need major reforms 
in teacher education." She feels that the money to do these things should 
come from the Federal Government', providing "substantial sums in these areas 
for reform and updating and upgiJading. -And 1 think probably earmarked for 
Just those purposes." | . 

Mary Allen Jolly 'is a former U.S. Office, of Education staff member 
and spent a number of years with the American Vocational Association. She 
is now Director of Public Affairs at the American Home Economics Association, 
and another one of those professionals held in the highest respect by voca- 
tional educators of all kinds. The. Federal role must include both research, 
and communications, she feels. "One of the things that needs to happen is 
to have a better research and outreach system than we have. That needs 
desparately to be strengthened." 

She thinks that one of the means of doing so is already in place. "The 
research coordinating unitS at the State level are the only arm of education 
that I know of that has any way to get to the teachers akd to reach people 
at the grassroots level. But they need some better feed-in; we need a na- 
tional center -or centers that can do this." Her mention of a, national center 
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refarr.d to a provision before Congtfess at the time to>at up such ^ Renter, 

and "since Included in Lhft recently: , eiMCtad Vocational feducation Ain«Tidn,«nt» 
of 1976. 

DT. Swanson at the University of Minnesota feels that the Federal role 
should incompass research, knowledge, and a better data base. ^ ^hxnk the 
Federal Govemtnent can serve as a kind of beacon that authorizes the develop- 
ment of new knowledge and methods of planning == which allows State and 
local cotmunities to do things that they couldn't do before, or do tning^ 
better than they're doing now. I think there's a need to generate a new 
base of knowledge, or a constantly renewing base of knowledge. the 
field of Vocational Education and training. I think that our attitude m 
the past has been to assume that we kjiow enough; just give us more money 
to operate programs," 



Mr. Radcliffe also feels that research should be a major part of con- 
tinuing national leadership, and he expressed in his own words S^o^^l 
own thoughts what the Federal role in Vocational Education may be for many ^ 
years. "I've seen a lot of these programs in operation over the years, 
talked to an awful lot of students, which I think is constructive. I think 
we are now in a position where we ought to concentrate first of all on the 
level of financial support. Then, secondly, assure the -ntmuation of re- 
search and development. This can only be done by national leadership. 

And with that, Mr. Radcliffe adds a final observation,^ "Maybe we have 
done all that we can do in terms of Federal legislation. Maybe it s a 
matter now of fine tuning and encouraging the process. 

A Phllo an phy of Vocational^ Education 

In retrospect, perhaps no area of American education has ^-P^'^i^^^^J 
so much redirection, restructuring, and volatile expansion in ^"f / J^ort 
period at any time in the Nation's history. Looking ahead, no area ^nay be 
called on for so much continued change and growth in the next ten to fifteen 
years: When it began, Vocational Education had a philosophy deeply rooted 
in the traditions of the past. Vocational educators have clung to that 
philosophy without realizing that it may have been wrenched out of its 
familiar assumptions and logical patterns by the impact ot new purposes, 
new programs, new target populations, new products, new relationships 
with academic education, and millions of new students. 

• Dr. Ellis, wrio has given more than passing thought to this possibility, 
says one of the problems of the profession Is that different Peopl^ see It 
!s having .different purposes and different functions.. "We have difff^nt 
TeopS viewing Vocational Education, actually operating Vocational Educa- 
tion programs, with different philosophies. What we ought to f f ^ave a 
very very extensive study of what the philosophy of Vocational Education 
Isfthe principles of Vocational Education, so that we know what ^t is ab^- ■ 
and where we're headed." 

Dr. Barlow at UCLA does not feel that there has- been any fundamental 
■ ch^ga. "It's my feeling that all the basic principles °£/°"tl°|^J = 
cation ware datermined. enunciated, defined during the period of 1906 to 
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1917 r 's alao mv feeling that we haven't discovered any new ones. The 
whole system of Vocational Education is based on- three elements. Fxrst, 
a group" of principles or foundations, our underlying tnemes, our b._.ic 
issues, which define V national Education. These do not change. They 
Stay the same, 

"Second, in order to account for change you have to interpr et tflese 
principles irom time to time in accord with social, economic, and cechno=- 
lopical changes. This we have done primarily in Federal legielation - 
L917 1929/1934, 1936, 1946, 1963, 1968, 1976. They are all rnterpre.a- 
tions, because the principles of Vocational Education are the same. 

The third element is implementati on making the new interpretations 
of the program work. 

It may be a problem of keeping up with the new interpretations Dr. 
Barlow refers to, or it may be the snowballing effect of those new inter- 
Pretatio^st especially in the Act of 1963, but where Vocational Education 
finds itself now and where it is going in terms of a set ^^^Y^l^ 
no longer clear to many of its practitioners. One person especially has 
made this one of his major concerns for the past several years. Dr. 
^nrlPs Law State Director of Vocational Education in North Carolina, 
caUed for i national discussion of the philosophy of Vocational Education 
two years ago In a challenging presentation to the National f °J 
State Directors. He was appointed chairman of. a committee of the National 
IssociaJlon to develop a statement of philosophy, and he has been speaking 
publicly on the issue since then. 

"I see Vocational Education as an educational function which can re- 
vitalize all of education," he says. Dr. Law visualizes the learning 
^rocessaf a continuum from the concrete to the abstract and Voca lonal 
Education 'serves the purposes of moving a student ^ff'^^^f^J^^^ 
automobile mechanics as an example, he says instruction and learning can 
move "from the automobile to the systems laboratory, to the hydraulic, 
laboratory, to the physics laboratory, and from there to the abstract itself 

"It immediately becomes very difficult," Dr. Law adds, "for anyone to 
.ay when v'ationaf Education starts and when it stops, and that's my point 

I don't want it to stop short of moving an individual student as far into 
the theoretical as it is possible for that student to go. 

Dr. .aw does not mean by this that students in automobile mechanics^ 
should become physicists, but that automobile mechanics and theoretical 
physics are both part of the same body of knowledge and «h°nid be part of 
the^same Instructional process. He says one educator's comment was That 
bothers me because I see you making mechanics out of t^ose who should be 
ohvsirs scholars'." But Dr. «Law says that is not his intent. He agrees 
tha he haf probably stirred up a lot of interest but is not sure f " most 
«f it means Ha does not feel that he is leading a movement, merely trying 

II ^ut into 'words scathing that is important and that should be happening. 
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Traditionally the purpose of Vocational Education was tied to society s 
need for skilled labor, according to what Dr. Law says he was caught f^^^ 
"t!'«l .anerations of vocational educators accepted as an article of faith, 
"in essence I was taught that Vocational Education was so greatly neea.a .a 
1917 that all the forces of society came together in a groundswell and 
created the Smith^Hughes Act, and institutionalised Vocational Education. 

Dr. Law says that the groundswell of support came from industry because 
AmericL; InduBtry was behini other industrialized nations in skilled manpower, 
vocational Education's early s^porters and promoters, says were very ^ 
clear that they did not want education; they wanted training. They wanted xc 
quickly and they wanted it for economic purposes. 

"This of course, does not account for agriculture being a part of Vo= 
cational Education, because there was no short supply of agricultural man- 
power It got into the vocational program," Dr. Law says, "because it had 
the political strength in Congress that was needed. An agreement was^de 
±n 1914 with the passage o£ the Smith=Lever Act that involved the National 
Society tor the Promotion of Industrial Education. If the National Society 
'ouid support the Smith^Levar Act [for agriculture], thenin 1917 the reverse 
would be true [for Vocational Education]. It was a political trade-off, 
which is fine, no problem." 

Dr Law says that he had always thought the philosophical roots of Vo- 
cational Education came from John Dewey. "I learned that we were disciples 
of John Dewey :^d to learn by doing was Deweyism., He adds, "i accepted that 
until I began to read Dewey seriously. -As I now read Dewey he was saying 
the same thing career education is trying to say - 'learning is doing. 
He viewed Vocational Education as a way to completely revitalize all of 
education, and not only all of education but of American society. 

Dr. Law's search for a philosophy of Vocational Education has led him 
back to where vocational educators had always found a kindred spirit , but 
now with a different view of what it was all about. He is not alone, ^as 
he points out. "Those who have written about Dewey say Dewey ran so 
Sat no one has^yet really grasped and implemented what he was talking about. 
X believe that." 

Dr Law says Dewey was talking about the revitalizing of all of our 
economic and social structures, which most people do not .want to discuss. 
If you tackle John Dewey and toplement what he was saying, you not only 
have to have an upheaval of all of education but totally f^^^l^. 
reassemble our American way of doing things. "And," Dr Law adds that s 
a big ball game to play in. What we ended up doing [in. Vocational E|uca- 
tion] is to take a smattering of Dewey, a few phrases, and then =^vinc« 
ourselves that we were disciples of Dewey when in reality I think we iol^^ 
^ore the doctrine of Charles Prosser. Prosser and others at that cfme jere 
?n the forefront of the push for vocational legislation. Prosper is thought 
of as the father of Vocational Education, and 'he is. 

"But Prosser did not share Dewey's ideas as I read 4em. He shared a 
few of them but certainly not to the degree [t^at Dewey advocated changing 
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education]. Ha was not nearly as radical as Dewey. Prosser would not 
under any circumstances have put Vocational Education with academic educa- 
tioh, had he been able to. He made statements to the effect that you can 
never trust a general educator. We cmnot trust anyone other than those 
of us who know what ought to be done," 

Dr. Law feels it was Prosser influence, co^ined with the economic 
purpose of Vocational Education, that has prevented it from developing a 
more effective role in education. "Prosser wrote the Act [of 1917] and 
directed the first years of It, In working with the Federal, Board of Vocation-- 
al Education^ he made as sure as he could in every statement he could that there 
were separate boards and separate institutions [at the State and local levels J, 
He was defeated in that finally, but the result is that though we are _ under 
one roof there is no similarity. It has never yet been put together. 

The ■vocational .Education Act of 1963 and especially the Amendments of 
1968 were intended to change all this, but Dr. Law does not believe it has 
happened. "I don't think [the separatism] was defeated," he says "X think 
it was reinforced. I think we built our walls higher. I think we hid both 
from ourselves and our critics in '63. I think we hid from them agatn in 
'68, and I think we're hiding from them today in '76." 

What about career education? Is this what Dewey had In mind, and is 
this the direction In which we are moving? Dr. Law is skeptical. "Career 
education as 1 would like to see it is exactly as I read John Dewey. Dewey, 
was not talking about the single things we talk about. We speak of the 
surface things like bringing people Into the classroom, taking kids out for 
some work experience, Dewey was talking about using the educational function 
of Vocational Eaucation to teach everybody through experiential learning. 

That Is what Dr. Law feels career education should be. He says that 
when the intent of Congress in 1968 to eliminate the dichotomy between Vo- 
cational Education and academic education did not work out, he finally 
determined to find out why. "Why does it not work out, why can m. not 
articulate, why is It so difficult to blend content, to do what the writers 
of that Act said we should do? 

"1 finally realized that I, as a vocational educator, have no way of 
explaining myself to anyone who is an academic educator." Dr. Law says 
this is when he began his search for a philosophy of Vocational Education, 
one from which he could communicate with academic e'ducators. "Vocational 
Education is inexplicable [to other educators] as long as I talk about the 
skills we teach. Even the good things — leadership dgvelopment, communl- 
catibns, etc. — [cannot be explained] because we have no common ground on 
which to stand." 

So Dr. Law carried his search back to Dewey. "I think I find the 
philosophy for Vocational Education today and tomorrow right there. But 
more importantly I find the philosophy of education. You know." he ^ adds, 
"it's far beyond a philosophy for Vocational Education anymore. It a the 



philosophy of survival." 
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Dr, Law feels that many of the problems im the schools today stem frum 
a tandsncy in all education to teach content rather than ho^^ to learn* answers 
instead of what questions to asks surface knowledge rather than the process 
of acquiring knowledge. . And in teaching the process of acquiring knowledge » 
he says "we should lead the youngster or the adult chrough the specifics to 
the more and more theoretical ~ to the degree that h& Is able to gci. Obvi-- 
ously there are differences in how far an individual may go^" 

"Allowing for such differences," he says, "this li the way aducation 
should function* The use of the hands ao a route to the brain bagan the 
day my child started opening his or her eyes^ and for me to assume that 
I'm going to change that is contrary to the way he or she laarns already. 
The reason for career education as X understand it^ the reason for that 
hamier and that saw and that ruler in the first grade^ Is. not to say to a 
youngster 3 'you're going to be a carpenter!^ The reason is to get hand-eye 
coordination which is essential to reading, to learning how to read, 

"As I see it. Vocational Education has two functions. The first is 
the function of introducing persons to the coucretej from where they can 
go to the abstract. The second is to give them a skilly but the skill is 
the spln=off and not our primary goal,. Follow the logic through* I'm an 
educator first* a vocational educator second* and an ag educator third. 
The educational function, properly done* can revitalise all of education, 
John Dewey didn't get it accQmpllshed, and I'm not fool^gnough to think I 
could. But to settle for less is not worth the fight*" 

What are Baseline ^s reconimendatlQns ? 

Dr. Law's vision of Vocational Education best expresses what a great 
many others seem to be saying. The goal of revitalizatlon .of all education 
and of all society is perhaps more ambitious than realistic, but goals should 
be ambitions. Baseline does believe that American education should -continue 
to move in the direction of total union between theory and practice* between 
the abstract and the practical, between academic content and vocational 
content — not among courses in the curriculum but within courses. And 
Dr, Law may be right that Vocational Education's purpose has been too 
lijaited, its concepts too narrow, to be able to do this adequately. 

But vocational educators have led the effort and have poured great 
resources into it. Vocational educators will probably continue to do so. 
It Is time for the rest of the educational connnunlty to ^nter as fully into 
what must be a coimaon effort. Baseline's recommendations for the future* 
particularly In view of the shrinking tax resources to support all educa- 
tion, are these: 

1, The States and local school districts should concentrate their 
Vocational Education funds to an increasing extent on paying the start'^up 
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costs of new programs. These are facilities, equipment, initial program 
support, teacher education, vocational guida.nce and counseling, and research. 

2 State agencies and local schools should take a good hard look at 
what It raally costs to offer Vocational Education compared with other pro- 
grams. Federal research assistance should be flpecifically provided for 
this purpose. Studies of a limited nature have indicated that the added 
costs for Vocational Iducatlon are not as great as is often assumed. 

3 If the difference in cost between Vocational Education and aca- 
demic education is found to be relatively small after start-up costs are 
provided, and as an adequate choice of Vocational Education prograffls become 
available to all persons, the States and the local schools should be in= 
creaaingly free to use their resources on the basis of what students and 
parents want. Neither the educational system nor the Federal Government 
should control educational resources simply to preserve what is no longer 
wanted or to establish what someone else decides is in the public interest. 

This Baseline believes, will assure the expansion of Vocational Edu- 
cation with only modest increases in categorical support. It will mean, 
of course, that a shift will probably take place in the use of ^ducational^ 
resources from non=vocational to vocational programs. It will not take place 
if the vocational programs are not there thus the need for start=up 
suppo--. And there will be a continuing need for support to keep programs 
up ?o' data, for research to solve problems both old and new at every level, 
and for building an instructional and counseling force capable of making 
Vocational Education the service it should be to each new generation of 
Students. 

When the programs are there and they are current and needed for the 
world of work, the shift of resources should take place naturally, the 
result of parents and students making their own choice. This is as a great 
many people believe it should be. 
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PROJECT BASELINE 

This Volume of Project Baseline's annual report reprasenta a five-year 
innovation in Federal information service. In 1971 the U,S, Congress^ 
despairing of ever getting the information it needed for intelligent legis- 
latlonj called on one of its watchdog agencies to take on the Job with 
mndated funds* The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
selected Northern Arizona University to do the work. The U.S. Office of 
Education made the contract. 

It turned out to be a widely cooperative enterprise. Tlie Vocational 
Education agency in every State was called on to participate, and. they all 
responded. State Advisory Comicils have become involved. The U,S, Office 
of Education J reluctant at firsts has been enormously helpful and cooperative. 
The National Advis.ory Council on Vocational Education has carried this pro- 
ject as a major activity. HeJ^ers of Congress and Congressional staff per- 
sonnel have retained from the beginning their strong interest in the project -s 
success and have given unsparingly of their time and support. A host of vo- 
cational educators and other researchers throughout the United States 
have contributed their services 3, ideas, constructive criticism and strong 
support p 

What has Baseline contributed ? 

The physical product has bean five annual reports ^ ten supplemental 
reports j ten reports to Congressional CocmitteeSj four pii)lished articles ^ 
and nuMrous papers and documents presented to pi^lic and professional 
groups. 

The heart of the Baseline product is a system of analysis built over 
the five years which provides an element of continuity to public knowledge 
about Vocational Education, This system was initially developed with the 
aid of Dr, Melvin Barlow at U^C.L.A. and his graduate students. It has 
since been modified and refilled by the Baseline staff on the basis of ex- 
perience and changes in State data collection. It can be further modified 
and extended as better data and mre adequate collection feystems are 
developed J especially under the new legislation of 1976, It is in place; 
it is functioning; and it is a development from which increasingly mere 
significant analysis can emerge as data become more adequate. 

Five years ago an initial mailtog list for the Baseline reports was 
assCTbled, It included several officials arid staff personnel in each of 
the State Vocational Education agencies. State Advisory Councils^ the U.S. 
Office of Education, the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education ^ 
Members of Congress and Congressional staff personnel. There ware about 
five hundred individuals on that list altogether. 

Others have been added each year as the reports became Imown and copies 
were requested. Several of the news media have reviewed the annual reports 
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and most of the supplemental reports, resulting each tiine in a flood of 
additional .requests . In the past four years approximately 7,000 copies 
of Baseline publications have been requested in addition to an unknowii 
number of requests that have gone to the Educational Research Information 
Center (ERI.C) after published copies were exausted. Baseline's current 
maling list contains 5^09B names. 

State Departments of Education i The largest single category of per-" 
sons requesting Baseline reports are officials and staff in State educatipn 
agencies. From an original list of about one hundred fifty 5 it has grown 
to 1^346. Project Baseline from the beginning has. worked closely with 
these people, and that joint effort to compile inforination and make sense 
out of it on a State-'by-State as well as national basis may have been 
Baseline's biggest contribution to the field. An extensive correspondence 
has been received from a great many people who administer Vocational Edu- 
cation at the State level • 

One State Director writes: 

You will rind a red line has been drawn Jji our copy to 
lead the eye to this Staters data in various tables. We have 
felt satisfaction whenever our State looks good and we are 
challenged when it does not. The report that is the most 
^*dog-eared" is the Part One Narrative Report , * , with its 
%3xcellent graphic and pertinent information. We have used 
excerpts from this report to good advantage. 

Another State Director saysi 

To our knowledge i your final report is the single docu^ 

ment which presents data in a manner which facilitates com- 

parisons from State to State, The considerable detail is a 
tremendous aid in determining our relationship to other 
States, Further, the historical data have been helpful in 
our forecasting and in the development of our State Plan, 

Some States have comnented on the fact that Baseline reports contain 
more current data than the statistical su^aries of the U,S, Office of Edu- 
cation, USOE suimaaries, it should be said, are compiled from the same 
State sources as those used by Baseline, In fact. Baseline has piggy^ 
backed on the established Federal system. But USOE does not make the same 
effort to assure that the data are accurate and complete^ so many of its 
figures are not final and some are missing. These figures are mended and 
updated for the Basejine reports. The reason this is possible is that the 
Baseline staff maintain closer ^personal relationships^ with State Directors 
and their staff than can be doiie under the more formal and time=consiming 
procedures of the Federal Government. 



^^See Appendix G, 
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The Baseliiie reports also make extensive use of additional data from 
other Federal agencies and State sources, as another State Director notes: 
"The annual Learning a Living Across the Nation volumes have been very 
valuable in providing hational and State sunmiary data on vocational^ educa- 
tion, much of which is not readily available from any other source. 

One of the weaknesses of Vocational Education has been its inability 
to let the public know what was being accomplished, especially after passage 
of the 1963 Act. Many States as well as USOE are now using information m 
the Baseline reports for this purpose, as observed by one of the State 
Directors in the South; "This data is helpful in public relations, speech 
preparation^ and program management for comparative purposes at the national 
and regional level." ' ' 

The Baseline staff In a sense does what fifty-two State agencies need 
to have done but does it only once without having to duplicate its efforts 
fifty-two times. This is recognized in virtually every conmunication re- 
ceived Typical is the coiment from a State Director in the Southwest? 
"It ^summarizes in an easy read format many statistical and financial data 
elements which are contained In hundreds of reports^. 

Here are just a few of the ways in which other State department person- 
nel are using the Baseline reports j "We have used the reports in drawing^ 
up missions and goals for the Division when preparing the budget , request . 
"Proiect Baseline has provided valuable information to assist in_ under- 
standing, planning and developing guidelines at the State level. We have 
used the data for annual State planning as well as in^direct application 
with a Part D project grant." "I think that the most outstanding contribu- 
tion of the project has been to cause the States to take a much closer 
look at the quality and amount of data which they were able to generate. 
"By reviewing your publications I feel that we are able to upgrade the 
service that we provide our handicapped students." "I have come to rely on 
Project Baseline prdducts as the most rational and comprehensive update of 
Vocational Education that can be obtained on a national basis. 

TinlVBrs itles and Colleges ; The second largest number of Baseline users 
are at universities and four-year colleges, with a total of 1,194 on the 
mailing list. Many vocational teacher educators have written for multiple 
copies to be used in both graduate and undergraduate courses. They are 
being used as required reading In some research courses, as texts in a 
number ef institutions, and as reference material in the great majority of ^ 
such institutions where Vocational Education or one of its related fields is 
offered, , . 

A Professor of Vocational Education writes i "I have the reports in 
small supply for loan to my graduate students. The materials are dog-eared 
from use. I have also loaned them to professional colleagues for informa- 
tion and reference . . . Once more during the current term we are using 
■■all of the reports in my graduate course. Federal Vocational Legislation, and 
tliey are a rich resource In many cases the comprehensive and current 
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A policy analyst at the Stanford Research Institute has found the 
Baseline reports "roost useful in my own work," and expresses appreciation 
"for the cooperation your staff has extended me when I have made teiephone 
requests . " 

The Graduate Program Supervisor in a State College's Division of 
Business is vary specific: "Firsts \ve study tne nr.tional picture for vo- 
cational and career education chrougl" your statistical summaries. These 
data give us an excellent ■handle' on things. Second, we examine your data 
when we review our curricula In business ^and distributive education. Thirds 
your reports also provide clues for in-service needs of our ei^^ators. We 
get insight from your efforts for offering workshops and seminar < Fourth, 
your data are used within our Instructional program by professors in their 
undergraduate and graduate courses 

A Vocational Teacher Education Administrator at another university 
writes: "I have been an avid reader of these ^reports over th& last year 
and have utilized them eKtensively in classroom work, during in-service and 
pre-service teacher education seminars and work^shopSj in assisting local 
educational agencies with planning for vocational education programs for the 
future s and in writing and preparing various proposals," 

An Associate Professor of career education says that he has "personally 
used every report I have received in at least one of the following waysi 
(a) As material for class discussion - facts and figures, trends, p.rngrams* 
This material has been especially useful in our Introductory Course in Voca-- 
tional Education and our Occupations and Manpower Coursei (b) As a source of 
hard data to support proposala fot funding project activities; (c) To obtain 
answers to specific questions which arise as part of various professional 
activities, (e.g, a State conmittee assignment concerning supply and demand 
of Vocational Teachers)." 

It is neither possible nor necessary to list more than a few of the 
college and university faculty who have written to say that the Baseline 
reports are filling ^ need. The following are merely additional examples = 
"All of the reports have been sent to our library and find use among the 
college as a whole ^ but especially by students in our Vocational Education 
program." "They are being used in our Departmant of Industrial Education 
as a research source to be used In developing summer workshops and suraner 
courses for vocational teachers in-service training." "They are of great 
value as references for undergraduate and graduate students who are en- 
rolled in guidance and counseling programs and courses in career development," 
"The Project Baseline InforMtion has been used to assist in locating data 
and people for a project titled^ 'Cost per Pupil for Vocational Education,'" 
"i find them most helpful in keeping our staff informed on the infomation 
presented and 1 use the material with my professional classes in teacher 
preparation." ''I have used the information from your publications very 
extensively in mf preparation for keynote speeches and presentations to 
vocational educators." "More than any comparable studiesj Baseline illu---- 
minated the need for good data in. this field." 
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Advisory Councils : One of the largest reiaainlng groups using the 
Baselina^ reports" is mOTbers and staff of the State and National Advisory 
Councils on Vocational Education, There are 282 Individuals in this group 
on the mailing list, up from about seventy four years ago. Baseline has 
been, of course, a project of the National Advisory Council, although under 
contract with the U.S. Office of Education. One of the members of the 
Coimcil^ who has served longer than anyone else^ describes the results i 
*'MuGh of the data that the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
has used in its publications and testimony could be traced directly to your 
reports." 

State Advisory Councils have been given statutory responsibilities that 
can only be carried out with uncontrolled and unbiased information. Most of 
them have found the Baseline reports helpful in their work. Here are a few 
examples: '*Work done by Project Baseline has brought us a long way down the 
road to gaining national perspective of Vocational Education while giving ■ 
the States some basis for comparison." "We realize the monimental task 
that you have in producing accurate^, current and relative statistical data 
about this very importrnt segment of our society." "We gained some ideas 
about improving the cooperation between the Council and the Department of 
Education in the development of the State Plan." "During the past 3h years 
we have found the results of your Project Baseline to be of great value as 
we carry on our Council's mandated responsibility of evaluating Vocational 
Education activities within the State." "In particular the data contained 
in the reports has been helpful in preparing annual reports and evaluation. 

Other Groups and Organizations : The variety of purposes for which tl^e 
Baseline reports are being used is extensive. A former staff member of the 
Senate Education Subcomittee says, "In perusing the reports, I came across 
statistics which indicated that the States were not using Voeational Educa-^ 
tion funds in accord with the law. Together with the information that my 
colleages in the House had gathered, this resulted in the GAO study and 
report on Vocational Education which later evolved into legislative action. 

The AFL - CIO Appalachian Council told the Baseline staff i 

It is not possible to go into detail as required to fully 
express the assistance that your reports have provided this 
Council. We find the atatistical data and the general infor- 
mation incorporated to be of great value and we quote from 
your reports both in our writings and oral presentations . . . 
We use your material for confiiderable reference in prepOTing 
programs . , . with our affiliates as it relates to apprenticr- 
ship and/or vocational training* 

Personnel in the U.S. Office of Education are understandably reluctant 
to eKpresa themselves about the Baseline product especially since there has 
lingered from the beginning a concern in some quarters over an outside agency 
performing a function which a^ few individuals felt should have been done 
there. But one staff member In a regional office has been refreshingly 
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As an amployee in a Federal regional office I annicipate 
each Project Baseline report with pleasure and satisfaction. 
Pleasure is elicited because the report Is well^wrltten and 
lucid; satisfaction, because the facts should be receiving 
attention and sometimes it takes an outside group to accomplish 
that, 

k cross section of the diverse uses being found for Baseline materials 
would in Itself be quite lengthy, but here are a few of them, 

Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education: 

It has been helpful for us to have readily acces^sible, 
comprehensive data for our forthcoming report on 'Vocational 
Education and hlanpower Training for Post-^secondary Youth and 
Ajdults,' We have used your data to help select a represen- 
tative set of States for field visits. We intend to use your 
reports in assessing trends in the Smith^Hughes program^ per- 
haps the competencies below the baccalaureate. Your obser- 
vations on data limitations have shortened our search for in- ' 
formation which, . unfortunately , has not been collected in a 
consistent fashion* 

Channing L, Bete Co,, Inc, Publishers of Scriptographic Booklets! 

As a Director of Educational Marketing for a co^ercial 
publishing cpmpany, one of my responsibilities is to be aware 
of trends and changes in the educational system. Vocational , 
Education is an important segment of the education market in 
terms of eKpenditures and number of students enrolled^ and 
your reports have given me a better understanding of Voca- 
tional Education than I otherwise would have had. While 
Project Baseline may not have origtaally intended that its 
reports be used in this manner, I believe this is a legiti-- 
mate and valuable use for them. 

American Vocational Associations 

We have found this information quite helpful at the AVA 
office. We used it extensively as we dealt with the legis- 
lative proposals and 1 used it from time to time in testimony. 
Quite frequently this information has been. sent to people who 
call upon the AVA office for information about Vocational Edu- ^ . :^ 
cation programs, 

American Industrial Arts Associationi 

We ftod it eKtremely frustrating not having like data to 
rely upon for the industrial arts field for informational 
purposes j projections and trend determination, 
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Acting Director for Empldyment and Trairilng, National Governor 
Conference I 

Besides building my general awareness, I was particularly 
Interested in the section on accountability md the cooperation 
that it calls for and . . , the section dealing with CETA/Voc Ed 
Coordination* 

The National Rural Center i 

Your compilation of the various materials on the charaeter- 
istics of Vocational Education programs of the fifty States sa/es 
valuable timeand effort that otherwise would be spent in contacting 
the State division to obtain the data. We have used the matrirlal 
in a comf>arative study on Southern education that is now betag 
published in a report to the Task Force on Southern Rural. Develop- 
ment, The material allowed for the formulation of policy recom- 
mendations that; we hope/ might change and jjaprove Southern Voca- 
tional Education* - 

The National Research Council of the Natioiiial Acade^ of Sciences has 
used "Project Baseline's evaluation (as) one of two large-scale evaluations 
of R & D that the Committee (on Vocati^ttal Education R&D) was able to cite 
in its report.'* 

Loc^l Schools ! In the Baseline mailing list there are six categories 
of local schools comunity cplleges, school districts, secondary schools, 
teclmical schools, elementary schools, and trade schools* There are 480 
individuals in these schools throughout the United States receiving the 
Baseline reports because they have heard. about them and requested them. 
They have also found a variety of uses for the information. 

Aji intermediate school district in one State uses the Baseline reports 
"In providing services to local educational agencies," A research specialist 
says they are used "ir career and occupational education as guidelines and 
references in planning and developing programs." 

The Off ice. of Career Education in a major city school system eKpresses 
"the appreciation of this staff for the wealth of Information contained in 
the annual reports on Vocational Education* The national scope of your 
studies provides us with a reliable basis for comparison as well as much 
detail which is of vaJue in planning." 

The. Coordinator of Vocational Programs in a predominately rural school 
district says he passes the Baseline publications directly on to the district 
vocational instructors, , ^ 

The Director of Student Services at an Area Vocational-Technical School 
says/ "Frequently we will use the type of information you include in your 
Baseline reports for speaking with groups of parents and educators, comparing 
our local acco^lishments with State and national averages," 
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Judging from the conanenUs received from schools and school dlatrlctSj 
the overriding value of Baseline materials seems to be in coordinating 
local planning and prograni developraent with State and national areas of 
need. ' rrom a city school district in the Midwest comes a statement, heard 
over and over again in a variety o£ expressions' The Baseline materials 
"certainly are of value in determining a national perspective for Voca- 
tional Education planning." 

Members of Congress ; The original request for this study came from 
Congress, so the critical question is: What has Congress gotten out of it. 
One answer to that question may be found in the coinment of a State Vocation- 
al Education official' following publication of Volume IV in the Baseline 
series. "Let me conmiend the author for a dozen well-presented reconnienda- 
tions in Chapter IV [Part 1] . The legislation currently before Congress 
speaks in remarkably parallel ways to several of these recommendations. 
That legislation was passed and signed into law this year, and its parallels 
with Baseline recomnendations will be discussed later. Meanwhile, it is im- 
portant to look at Congressional actions taken In 1972 and 1974. 

When the Higher Education Act of 197252 was under consideration, the 
Baseline study was in its first year of research. The first Baseline report 
was not available even in draft form to Members of Congress, but a prelimi- 
nary report was prepared and the Baseline Director was asked to testify in 
the House and Senate Sub coimnlttee hearings. This legislation attempted to 
strengthen Vocational Education by creating the present Bureau of Occupa- 
tional and Adult Education headed by a Deputy Commissioner and adding a 
number of additional high-level positions. Project Baseline's testimony 
along with many others had urged a stronger role for Vocational Education 
in the U.S. Office of Education. Baseline had also recommended an adminis- 
trative system that could better coordinate Vocational Education with the 
U.S. Department of Labor's manpower training. 

The 1972 Act did something else: It established the National Institute 
of Education (NIE) ia assume more of the educational research responsibilities 
previously administered by the U.S. Office tff Education. The proposal then 
being considered by Congress contained no references to vpcational or career 
education research. The Baseline Director recoimnended in a Senate Connnittee 
hearing that language be written specifically including this area, because 
too often there had been a tendency to ignore the employment related side oi 
education. The Conmittee Chairman agreed and an amendment was adopted which 
carried out that recommendation. "Education And Work" is now one of the 
six priority areas of NIE's research. 

By the time the Education Amendments of 1974 were under consideration, 
project Baseline's first two reports had been published and distributed. In 
Vol I a recommendation was made, "That all of the Nation's elementary and 
secondary schools be encouraged to Institute career education for all stu- 
dents, and that Vocational Education be an indispensable and expanding element 
of career education." Many others were making similar recommendations and a 

52pL 92-318. 
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caraer education movement was already underway , with Education CononiBSioner 
Sidney Marland its chief apostle* Baseline's contribution was made in a 
chapter in Volume I5 *-New Developments in Vocational Education," in which 
career education developments in the States were identified. 

Career education was made part of the 1974 Act in rather strong language! 

It is the sense of Congress that ~ 

(1) every child should, by the time he has completed sec- 
ondary schools be prepared for gainful or maximim employment and 
for full participation in our society according to his or her 
ability; 

(2) it is the obligation of each local educational agency 
to provide that preparation for all children (Including handicap- 
ped children and all other children who are educationally disad- 
vantaged) within the school district of such an agencyi and 

(3) each State and local educational agency should carry out 
a program of career education which provides every child the widest 
variety of career education options which are designed to prepare 
each child for maximum employment and participation in our society 
according to his or her ability 

In order to carry out these provisions an Office of Career Education 
headed by a director and a National Advisory Council for Career Education 
were established. Funds were authorized for grants to States and local edu- 
cation agencies to help them move ahead. 

The most serious problem Project Baseline found with Vocational Educa^ 
tion during the first year of research was its reporting system. This was 
discussed with Meters of Congress and included In testimony before the 
Congressional Committees. The first Baseline report contained a recomenda^ 
tionj "That the U,S. Office of Education and Congress begin consideration now 
i£ a new National Educational Data System. "54 VqI^© h included a full 
chapter describing the situation and analyzing its causes* The recoomenda- 
tion of the year before was repeated with some additional detail. 5^ As a 
result of this and Congress' own experiences, together with similar dissatis- 
faction generally with the Federal Government's handling of educational infor- 
mation. Congress in 1974 reorganized the National Center of Educational 
Statistics CNCES), It was upgraded^ placed directly under the newly created 
Assistant Secretary for Education, and given a whole list of new and specific 
responsibilities . 



S^Sect. 406 (a), Title IV, P,L. 93-380, 

S^ Learntog a Liv in g Across the Nation , Vol. I, p. 426. 

55lbid, Vol/ II, pp7 15-43/ 375-6, 
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..One of its new responsibilities was to "assist State and local e4ji£a-_ ^, 
tional aganciesrin J^rovd^g and autoinating their statistical and data ^ . 

leetion activities ,"56 Tiie words "and auto^tln|" were put in at Bai^^e's 
suggestion J because the staff had come to^feel that .automation — as 
' contrasted with the nanual syatema then used by most Stateft^ was .essential 
^^^^r reliable and timely inforffiations ^ . ^ ^ 

J^other concerm which Baseline had , about an education data system was ^ 
that' it should ^not brdeveloped solelye for the b^ef if of the agency operating 
it or for the administrators of Federal educational program, there had been 
a proprietary attitude in the U.S, Office of Iducation be^re the Baseline study 
! began, and the sane proprietary attitude had been found in the. U.S* Depart- ^ 
mfent of Labor and in some of the State agenclea. This ha^ been diicurifeed 
with Hewers . of Congress and Committee staff pergonnel. jhe 1974 legislation 
dealt with the situation very specif loallyi ^ - | 



' (A) The Center shall participate with other Federal agencies 
having a need for educational data in forming a consortium for 
the purpose pf providing direct joint Vaccess with such agencies ^ 
to all educational dat^ received by the C en tfer through automatic 
processing* The Library of Congress, General Accounting Office^ 
^d the Comittees on Labor and Public Welfare and Appropriations 
oi the Senate 'and the Coranlttee^ on Education and Labor and Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives shall i 'for the jpurposes 
of this -subparagraphj be considered Federal agencies.' 

(B) The Center shall * in accordance with regulations-pub- 
lished for the purpoBe of this paragraph, provide all Interested 
parties. Including public and private agencies and Individuals, 
direct access to data collected by the Center for purpose of 
research and acqujlring -statistical informtion*^? ^ 



By 1976 two more feaseliiia national reports and nine ^suppl^ental reports 
had been published, cbngress Had the use' of all these data, analyses, co^= 
elusions /and reconmindatlons in working on the Education Amendm|ptC of 1975. 
That they were used Is clearly evident. Nimerous reppEmendatlons mad^.by ' . ^ 

Project Baseline were written Into the Act and whMe i^ny otheix^rganlEa- ^ --x 
tions and individuals had made some qf the same recpmaendations, :^he supporting ' 
data and analyses were available f or tW^ most part only in the Baseline reports.. 

Congresaional expectations that vocation#l^data IcOllectl^i^vW^ Improve^ ^ 
after the National Center for Educational Sta^tics(was strengtltened have no^t 
been realized . Meanwhile, the Baseline repor^pocused incteaslng attention r 
"on the problem. The third volume of Learning a Llvirfg Ac ross the Kafelon 
contained a chapter su^rlzing three years of eKper^ence Bud making detailed 
recoimendatiQns about what a good system should look llki. A ^pacla^supple= 
mental report was published under the title A Data Base for VQca t:iona> Eduf . - 
cation and Haupower Training . Testimony tiefore fihe Hous.e and Senate EducaA^ 

— — - — } — -v-* — ■ — — • . 

56sect. 406 (b), Title V, PC''93-.380. ' ■ ; 

57 Sect. 406, (f) (2L.-TJ.tleV, PL 93-380. " . - ' " 

58 PL 94-482. - _ / 
For a.^coinplete copy of the Actjraee Appendix A.'' ^ 
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tlon SubcoEBttltteea was based on this report ,Volume IV of the Baseline 
series contained a chapter describing the currant status of automated 
systems In the States. 



The response of Congress to all of this Is contained in Sec. 161 of 
the new Act. The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education^ and;the 
National Center for Educational Statistics must "jointly develop. Informa- 
tloh elements md uniform definitions for a national Vocational Educat^ion 
. reporting and accounting system,,'' The systm must include "information 
on vocational students ^ programs^ program completers and leaverSp staff, 
facilities, and expenditures," If tfuat .be compatible with an "occupational 
information system" also required in the Ac:t ''to meet the needs of the Vp'- 
cational Education programs and employment and training programs at the 
' national. State, ^and^local levels, "5?^ ' 

There are three essentiaj, £ea%^MB in that prdvlsion which Baseline 
has s tressed L Uniform definitions; specific categories of Information 
(students, programs, follow-ups,, staff, facilities, and expenditures) ; and 
compatibility betweeri Vocational Education data and manpower trairilng data. 
Baseline fi^s also urged other feal^jBS which are not Included, i.e. the use 
of non-aggregate data', and building the national system, on the foundation 
already established by many of the States, instead of starting all over 
reinventing wheels. But these features are not precluded^ Congress has 
given the responsibility of actually designing, implementing, and operating,^ 
the system to the National Center for Educational Statistics. It Is up to 
that agency now to produce a sound, efficient, and workable system. Project , 
Baseline believes that it can be done by working with the States and using 
systema already developed by many of them, and by including only a limited 
number of data elements in units of one non -aggregate data, - 

\ J The National Center for Educational Statistics must also prepare 

'Annual acquisition plans of data for operating this system," and these . - 
must be submitted to the Conmiissioner for his review and conm&nt . ^ It is 
Ehls provision which allows the Co™issloner a voice in the manne^ in which 
th^ data are to be collected each yemr. It can be extremely important both 
as' a means of maintaining continuity of data collected and close coordina- 
^„ j^^oj^ ^=i_th the data syst^ developed by Vocational Education agencies in the 
^ States, it, also offers the Coimissioner an opportunity to help guide the 
^ I transition from the, national manflal inf oration system in operation now 

with all of Its problems to a fully autonmted system. The Commissioner, for 
example, could encourage the National Center for Educational Statistics to 
allow Stated merely to submit their data each year on magnetic tape, thus 
eliminating the use of^ paper forms, as suggested in Chapter III of this report, 

Project Baseline has discussed these sjiggestlons and recomaendations 
many times, both publicly 'and with Members of Congress and their staff. 



59 PL 94-482 (a) (b) 

60 PL 94-482 (a) (4). 
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All of the Buggastions are now possible, and they are encouraged under the 
new legislation,,. One in particulars Baseline's repeated recommendation to 
make Vocational Education data fully compatible with other educational and 
manpower training data and vice versaj has been mandated under the new Act, 
A National Occupational Information Coordinating Conmittee is to be estab- 
lished, made up of the Commissioner of Educatloni the Administrator of the 
kational Center for Educational Statistics ^ the Coiraaissloner of Labor 
Statistics 5 and the Assistant Secretary for toployment and Training, This 
Committee must develop and implement "an occupational information system 
to meet the comon . . , needs of Vocational Jducatlon programs and employ- 
ment and training programs at the national^ State, and local levels. 

Each of the States must establish a similar Committee composed of re- 
presentatives of the State Board for Vocational Educatloni the State employ^ 
ment security agenay, the State Manpower Services Council, and the agency 
admlnisterin| the vocational rehabilitation program..^ The National Comittee 
will receive not less than $3 mllllori nor more than $5 ^million armually to 
carry out its responsibilities, and will make funds available to each of the 
State Coinnit tees. 

The principal purpose of Baseline -s insistance on better data and a 
better data system has been to make Vocational Education more accountable 
to Congress and to the public, A second and equally important purpose 
has been to iiprove State and local planning. In the 1976 Act Congress 
has dealt with both ^ and in doing so has followed lines recomnended In the 
Baseline reports , 

One of Baseline's supplemental reports was on the planning pf^^as, 
and one of its conclusions was that the States not only have to have better 
data of various specific kinds ^ they have to make use of those data each 
year in specific ways* Congress has now spelled it out much as Baseline 
recommended. Baseline also pointed out thafi one of the major reasons the 
States could not plan their programs well while following the procedures 
and using the guidelines prescribed by the Federal Government was that 
these procedures and guidelines put each State in a strait jacket. This, 
toOj Congress has remedied^ by calling for a compliance document separate 
from the five-year plan and letting the States develop their own planning 
procedures as long as they include certain specified provisions* 

One of the things the State plan must contain is a five-year needs 
assessment, updated each year^ which Baseltoe has recoimended ad essential. 
It must also contain explicit goals to be achieved based on the needs assess-^ 
ment, and these are to be adjusted each year based on actual progress and 

experience another Baseline reco^endation. Specific courses and training 

opportunities to be offered must be listed with their projected enrollmants 
at the institutions and at the levels where they will be taught. All Ipcal, 
State, and Federal funds must be identified In the ways they will be allocated 
"Mong these courses and training opportunities, levels of education and 
institutions within the State*"61 



61pL 94-482, Sec. 107 (1) C2) (A) (iv), 
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Congress wants even more. In order to show the logic in each plan, 
States must include their "reasons for choosing these courses and training 
opportunities. ^enrollments, allocations of responsibility, and allocations 
of resources. this must be projected through the five-year plan, 
and thtfn spelled out one year at a time in a series of annual plans each o£ 
which is to reflect what has happened and what has changed during the pre- 
ceding year. Some of the States may feel that this is more of a strait 
iacket than they were in under the 1968 planning requirements, but Project 
Baseline would disagree. AH this requires is information the States should 
have anyway in order to do comprehansive planning, and the use of that in- 
formation In a logical way. 

■ " i . ' 

Congress has also. responded to Baseline's and others' concern over 
accountability by requlrlni annual evaluations at the Federal and State - 
levels The Commissioner must submit to Congress "within nine months ot 
the termination of each fiscal year" a report ; on the status of Vocational 
Education which Includes "data on the Information elements developed in the 
national Vocational Education data reporting and accounting system and an ^ . 
^alysis of such data."63 The Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education must 
analyze the strengths and weaknesses of programs assisted under the Act in 
at least ten States each- year and the U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Labor must conduct fiscal audits of the same programs. A sumnary of the 
findings from these Federal reviews and audits must be included in the com= 
miasioner's annual report. 

Each State must, in addition, make its own evaluation of the effective- 
ness of each local educational agency's programs assisted under the Act 
within the five year period of the State plan, ^"^^^ly; °f ^f^^^ °:,^J^s 
schools m each State would be evaluated each year. A summary of the results 
must be included in an annual accountability report together with a Jescrip 
tion of how the information £rom„these evaluations has been, or is being _ 
used by the State Board to improve its programs."- The State accountability 
reports fiust also "show explicitly the attent to which the State . - • 
achieved the goals of the five year plan," and how Federal, State and local 
Imlds have beln used in the process .6* A su^ry of the State evaluations 
each year must be Included in the ComDdssioner 's annual report to Congress. 

Project Baseline has always felt, and has expressly stated to the 
congressional Committees, that It is unreasonable for the f^^"*! Govern- 
ment to expect the States to carry out extensive federally required data 
collectinrand reporting acti'i^lties without specific financial assistance 
for that puSose. In the 1976 legislation a step in this direction., has been 
taken, although not adequate for what has to, be done. An annual appro- 
priatlon of $l5 million is authorized to assist the States in carrying out 
data collection, planning and reporting requirements, evaluations and 
State administration. Xt is not enough, but It does recognize that the 
Federal Government has an obligation which it is now beginning to assume. 



62 PL 94-482, Sec. 107 (b) (Z) (B) . 
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Another concern which Projact Baseline has had about Vocational Edu-^ 
cation in the schools ^ and has discussed in each of its five annual reports 
including this one, is its failure to racogniza other progrmns in the schools 
which are not supported by Federal funds but are training students for jobs. 
This is particularly true of niany high school industrial arts programs^ and 
to soma eKtent of general business programs. Planning cannot be realistic 
while ignoring the enrollments , completions, and placement of students in ^ 
such programs simply because they fail to meet certain criteria in order 
to be Identified as Vocational Education. ' 

Congress apparently has agreed, and the States will now have to be 
aware, at least, that there are other programs using State a^d local funds 
which are helping to meet the training needs of loqal coimunltles * Each 
State's general application for its allotment of Vocational Education funds 
must contain, among other things, a description of "the relationship between 
Vocational Education programs proposed to be conducted with funds under this 
Act and other programs In th© area or coimunity which are supported by State > 
and local funds. It is a weak provision and located in the boiler plate 
section of the Scate's compliance document rather than in .the five--year plan, 
but that should be nO reason for ignoring it. The interest of Congress seems 
clear, that all publicly supported job training should be known about and 
.taken' into consideration in determining what should be done by Vocational 
Education. 

Many vocational educators have felt for some time that Federal funds 
should be available for support Bervices for economically handicapped stu-^ 
dents Just as they are for the U ,S ,^ Department of Labor's manpower trainees. 
Project Bas€;llne*s data have suggested the need for this, particularly when 
serving unempioyed adults, and has recoimnended such action by dongress. In 
Sec. 120 of the new Act the purposes for which vocational funds may be used 
now Include stipends for Vocational Education students with acute economic 
needs, placement services, special support for women in traditionally male 
programs, and day^care services for children of students in secondary and 
post-secondary Vocational Education programs 

One of the most seriously neglected areas of Vocational Education 
development and expansion, according to data collected by Project Baseline, 
has been teacher education. Vocational guidance and counseling is another. 
In Vol. IV of the Baseline series both of these needs were discussed^ based 
on the data presented, and recommendations were made to Congress for greatly 
increased support. Baseline specifically recommended cost-of-living subsidies 
for pre-^service vocational teacher education students, and to some extent 
this was written into the Act. Sec. 172 provides for fellowships for non- 
vocational teachers and persons in industry to prepare to teach Vocational 
Education. The fellowships include stipends, tuition and fees.^ There is 
only one problem, and it Is a serious one. Funds to support such fellow- 
ships must come from the Commissioner's five percent of the basic grants 
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from which so aany other activities are supported that It la doubtful if 
there will be enough money to go around. 

Guidance and counseling fared better in the new legislation. Baseline 
had recdtoended a separata authorization with substantial funds, and this 
has been done. Sec. 134 provides that no less than twenty percent of each 
State's support services grant (which Is twenty percent of the total alloca- 
tion) must be used for guidance and counseling. The funds may be used for 
supporting vocational guidance and counseling programa, job placMient, voca- 
tional guidance and counseling personnel training, vocational guidance and 
counseling in correctional Ins titut ions, bilingual vocational guidance and 
counseling, vocational resource cen'.ars, and leadership for vocational 
guidance and exploration programs at the local level. "° 

Project Baaelina has also reported a .consistently minimum effort to 
provide Vocational Education for the handicapped and disadvantaged in the 
face of a strong national policy to do so. In Vol. IV of the Baseline 
reports a recommendation was made to change the miniwum expenditure re- 
quirements to separate authorizations. This was dona in the case of dis- 
advantaged students. Sec. =140. authorizes appropriations of $40 million 
in FY 1979, $45 millign in FY 1980. and $50 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1981 and 1982, for special programs for the disadvantaged. In ad- 
dition, minimum expenditures of Federal funds are still required — ten 
percent of the State's basic grant for handicapped persons, and twenty per- 
cent for disadvantaged persons — but now the States and, local districts 
must match Federal expenditures with equal amounts from their own runds. 

In Baseline's first report some data were included which suggested 
that funds were needed to update and improve Vocational Education facilities 
and equipment in many schools, especially those to financially hard-pressed 
inner city districts. A racomieiidation was made that year for apecial funds 
to be authorized by Congress for that purpose. Congress finally did it -in 
the Act of 1976. Authorization of ^$35 million In FY 1978, increasing each 
year to $50 million in fiscal years 1981 and 1982, IP included to provide 
assistance to local school districts ^"whlch are unable to provide Voca- 
tional Education ... due to the age of their Vocational Education 
facilities. "71 These funds may be used for remodeling and renovation of 
existing facilities and equipment, and conversion of academic facilities 
to Vocational Education, - 

Finally, there la one purely coincidental similarity between onaot 
Project Baaeim's recoimnendations and the 1976 Amendments. In its 1975 
report (Vol. IV) Baseline recommended Incteaslng the authorization for Part 
B of the Act to $850 million In FY 1978, $1 billion in FY 1979. and an addi- 
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tional $150 miillon each year thereafter,. The Act as finally passed by 
Congrasi increaees the authorlgations for Subparts 2 and 3 (basic grants ^ 
program improvenient , and supportive sarviGes) to 9880 million in FY 1978 ^ 
$1,3 billion in FY 1979, and an additional $150 million totaling, $1.18 
billion in FY 1980, In FY 1981 $145 million more — $1,325 billion, and 
to FY 1982 $160 million more — $1,485 billion. 

Will Baseline services be continued ? 

At the end of the original four-year contract under which this study 
has been conducted, it was decided by the U.S. Office of Edueation and 
pome Members of Congress that the Baseline activities should not come to 
an end. There appeared to be too much need for Iti^ products md services* 
both at the Federal level and in the States to allow them to be discontinued. 
The U,Sp Office of Education expected to establish a national Vocational 
Education inforaation system to do what Baseline had been doing, but needed 
another year to get iiito operation. So It was agreed to extend the Baseline 
contract another year, the year now ending. - \ . 

The Baseline staff and the U,S, Office of Education have worked 
together this year to attempt to bring about a transition of the Baseline 
data files and information' services to 'the U.S, Office, This effort has 
not been entirely successful, .The Baseline staff suggested. a list of eight 
ser\rices to be assumed by the U.S. Office and made eight reco^endationa 
for transferring the data files and these essential iervlcas,^3 Arrange- 
ments have been made to transfer the data files, but apparently Baseline's 
services of data quaiity control, reporting, and information ydissralnation 
will not be provided for school year 1975-7& as a Governmeht function. 
The major problem seems to ba current staffing and budget restrlations in 
the U.S. Office of Education, and this is not expected to change Iji >the 
near future. Moreover, since the^new statistics will reflect new defini- 
tions and changes in data el^ents, continuity of Vocational Education 
reporting will require some kind of bridging from those previously used 
to the new data being reported^ If this Is not done, public knowledgfe 
about subsequent developments in Vocational Education will have no way of 
distinguishing between actual accomplishments, setbacks, or merely changes 
in reporting. An essential part of the Baseline effort would be to follow 
the progress both of Vocational Education itself and what is being reported. 

There are essentially siK elements in the Baseline effort! (1) Col- 
lection, verification, and updating of statisticsi (2) Analysis of sta^ 
tistics in a variety of tables showing relationships between data in- 
cluding Bureau of the Census data, U.S. Department of Labor data, and 
other data; (3) Interpretation of the tables Involving further research to 
answer questions raised, and presenting the results so that they can be 
easily read and understood; ■(4) Extensive review of the data and Inferpre- 
tatlon by ^ leadTngTureorrries ; -C^^^lopmenr^^WTpot^^ 
mendations, based on the entire effort, which may be expected to Improve 



^^PL 94-482, Sec, 102 (a). ^ 
^Spor the complete USOE/BOAE and Project Baseline agreement arid the 
Baseline recommendations, see Appendix H. 
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and strengthen Vocational Education l and (6) A philopophy imderlying it all 
which strongly supports the concept p£ Vocational Education, is essentially 
sympathetic toward those engaged in its service and critical of failures 
to report with rigid honesty what is actually being done. 

VJhen the National Center for Educational Statistics succeeds in 
carrying out its Congressional mandate to collect Vocational Iducation sta- 
tistics, who will provide the other elements of the Baseline effort? All 
of these services could be continued by an, outside agency under Congres- 
sional mandate. They could be continued mder U.S. Office of Education 
support as they are now. They could be continued through the coi^ined sup- 
port of the National Advisory Council and the State Advisory Councils. 
They might eventually become self-supporting through the sale of reports 
rather than distributing them free., They could be cont:^ued as a volimtary 
effort by the present Baseline staff if other research pirojects were avail- 
able to keep the organization going. In any case, the Baseline staff has 
determined that, if adequate assistance can be found, this effort will go 
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' title II OF THE EDUCATIONAl AmiDMENTS OF 1976 

4 , • ■ , ■ 

. s . , - . ■ • ■ 

The leglslatioit enacted this year was the product oi very extensive^ 
public hearings by Conmlttees in both. the House of Representatiy.s and the 
Senate. These followed a widely discussed report by the General Accovmting 
Office. The staff work in pulling it all together was enormous, and the 
Conmittees spent weeks of deliberation in preparing two separate bills, one 
In the House and one In the Senate. A Conference Comdttee took weeks in 
agreeing on the final language in this and the other parts of the Act. In 
the opinion of Project Baseline, none of It was wasted. The legislation 
that came from all the work and all -the ideas, may. well be the capstone of 
more than a decade of antional policy development for Vocational Education. 
The syeline staff and its Advisory Council feel it is in^ortant enough to 
all vpcational educators and those involved with this field to include It 
'as an appendix to this volume of the Baseline reports. 



, TITLE II - VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
EXTENSION OF CERTAIN VOGAT.IONAL EDUCATION FRCTgRMS 

SEC. 201. (a) Section 102 (akorf the Vocational Iducation Act of 1963 is 
amndad by striking out the flrat sentence and in^arting In^ llau tharaofi 
"Thara are authorized to be appropriated $500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending Septatnbar 30, 1977, for the purposes of ' carrying out parts B and C 
of this title.". 

(b) Section 102(b) of such Act la amended by striking out the first 
sentence and inserting In lieu thereof the following^ "There are also 
authorized to be appropriated $30,000,000 for each fiscal year ending 
prior to October; 1, 1977 for the purpose of section 122(a) (4) (A)*", 

(c) The first sentence of section 102(c) of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963 is amended by Inserting immediately after "1975," the fol- 
lowing: "and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1977,". 

(d) Section 103(d) (2) is atnended by striking .out the first sentence 
md Insertin^g In lieu thereof the following i "The allotment ratios shall 
be p^romulgated by the Comilssloner for each fiscal year between October 1 
and December 31 of the preceding fiscal year*", 

(e) Section 104(a) (4) of such Act is aTCnded by striking out "five" 
and Inserting in lieu thereof "seven", _^ 

(f) Section 104(a) (5) of such Act Is amended by striking out '1976 
and inserting In lieu thereof "1977", ^ _ 

^ ..(g> .Se:itimJ-42.Ca)^Q£^nch= Act.i — 
"1970,", by striking out "five" and inserting in lieu thereof "six", and 
by inserting immdiately after "succeeding fiscal years" the. followingi 
md $20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending SepteE^er 30, 1977", 
(h) Section 151(b) of such Act is amended by striking out "J,uly 1, 1975' 
and inserting in lieu, thereof "October 1, 1976". 
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(1) Section 152 (a) (1) of such Act is aiMndad by striking out '*July 1, 
1975," md inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1976". 

(j) Section 153(d) (2) of such Act is amandad by striking out that part 
thereof which follows "hot Exceed $5,000,000" and inserting In lieu thereof 
the following I "for fiscal year 19 76 J* 

(k) The first sentence of section 161(a) (1) of such Act is araended by- 
striking out "and" after. "$35,000,000", by striking out "July 1, 1975" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1976", md by inserting inmie- 
diately after "$50,000,000," the followingi "tod for the fiscal year 
ending Septenier 30, 1977, $45,000,000 ,". 

(1) the first; sentence of section 161(c) of such Act is amended by 
striking out "five" and inserting in lieu thereof "seven"* 

(m) Section 172(a) of such Act is aTOiided by striking out "and" af ter 
"$50,000,000,", by striking out "July 1, 1975" and inserting in lieu thereof 
!'October 1, 1976", and by Inserting iBunedlately after "$75,000,000" nhe 
followingt "and for the fiscal year ending SepteB^iar 30, 1977, $25,000,000,", 

(n) Section 181(a) of such Act is aTOnded by striking out "July 1, 1975," 
md Inserting in lieu thereof "October 1, 1976, and $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1977, for"* 

(o) Section 189(b) of sudh Act is amended by striking out "and" after 
"1969,", by striking out "July 1, 1975," and Inserting in lieu thereof 
"October 1, 1976, and $5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending Septanter 30, 
1977,". ■ 

(p) Section 193 of such Act is aMnded by striking out "for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 19 75!' and inserting In lieu thereof "for each of the 
fiscal years ending prior to October 1, 1976, and $10,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending Sep tender 30., 1977,"* 

(q) Part F of title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended by 
adding at the and thereof a new section to read as follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC* 555, There are authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of 
carrying out this part $25,000,000 for eadi of the fiscal years ending . - 
prior to October 1, 1977*", " -- 

REVISION OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT OF 1963 

SEC. 202, (s) The Vocational Educatlbn Act of 1963 is amended to read 
as follows I 

t 

"TITLE t— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

"PART A— STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGR^S 

"DECLA RATiON OF PU RPOSE 

"SEC. 101. It is the purpose of this part to assist States- in li^roving 
planing in the use of all resources available to them for vocatiorial edu- 
caf^,on and manpower training by involving a wide range of agencies and In- 
dividuals concerned with education and training within the State in the 
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development of the vocational aducatlon plans. It Is also the purpose of 
this, part to authorize Federal grants to States to assist them— 

"(I) to extendi improve, and, where necessary, maintain existing 
programs of vocational education, , ' 

"(2) to develop new programs of vocational education, 
"(3) to develop md carry out auch programs of vocational education 
wltfiin each State so as to overcome sex dlacrimlnatlon and sex stereo- 
typing in vocational education programs (Including programa of home- 
making) , and thereby f umlah equal educational opportunities in voca- 
tional education to persons of both sexes, and 

"(4) to provide part-time employment for youtns who need the earnings 
from such employment to continue their vocational training on a full- 
time basis, • I. J u • V, 
so chat persons of all ages In all communities of the State, those in high 
school, those who have completed or discontinued their formal -education 
and are preparing to enter the labor market , those who have already .entped 
the labor market, but need to upgrade their skills or learn new ones those 
with special educational handicaps, and those in postsecondary schools, 
will have ready access to vocational training or retraining which is of 
high quality, which is realistic in the light of actual pr anticipated 
opportunities for gainful employment^ and which is suited to their needs, 
interests, and ability to benefit Jfrom such training. 

"Subpart l—Oeneral Provisions 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC. 102. (a) There are authoriaed ■ to be appropriated $880,000,000 
fiscal year 1978, $1,030,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, $1,180,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1980. $1,325,000,000 for -fiscal year 19B1, and $1,485,000,000 
for fiscal year 1982, for the purpose of carrying out subparts 2 and 3 of 

^*^"(b)*There are also authorized to be appropriated $35,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1978, $40,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, $45,000,000 for fiscal year 
1980. $50,000,000 for. fiscal year 1981, and ^50, 000, 000 for fiscal year 
1982 for the purpose of carrying out subpart 4 of this part. 

"(c) There are also authorized to be appropriated $55,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1978 $65,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, $75,000,000 for fiscal year 
1980, $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, and $80,000,000 for fiscal year 
1982 for the purpose of carrying out subpart 5 of this part. 

"(d) There are also authorized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1978 and for each fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1982, for 
the purpose of assisting States ln~ 

"(1) preparing the five-year plans required under section 1U/| 
"(2) preparing the annual program plans and accountability reports, 
includ ing the collection of necessary data, requlred^Co be^s^mitted_ 



under section 108 | 

"(3) conducting the evaluations required by section 112 | and 

"(4) State administration of vocational education programs assisted 

under this act. \ 
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'•M^LOTMINTS AMONG STATES 



"SEC, 103. (a) (1) (A) Subject to the provisions of subsection <d) of 
this sections from the sums appropriated pursuant to section 102(a), the 
Comdssioner shall first reserve an Bmoxmt equal to 5 per cantum of such 
suBaa. Froffl the amount so reservedp the CpimniBsioner shall transfer an 
aTOimt, not to be less than $3^000,000 but not to exceed $5,000,000 in mty 
fiscal year, to the National Occupational InformatiOTi Coordinating Commit- 
tee established pursuant to section 161 md the remaljader of the amount so 
reserved shall be used by the Conmlssioner for programs of national signi- 
ficance mder subpart 2 of part B, 

''(B) (1) From the remainder of the sums appropriated pursuant to section 
102(a), tHa Commissioner Is authorized to reserve for puiposes of this sub-- 
paragraph an amount approximately equivalent to the same percentage of that 
appropriation as the population aged fifteen to twenty^f our, inclusive, 
which is eligible to receive educational benefits as Indians from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is to the total population^ of all the States aged 
fifteen to twenty^four, Inclusive, except that such amoimt shall not , exceed 
1 per cent im of such remaining apprpprlation, 

"(ii) For purposes of this subparagraph, the term 'Act of April 16, 1934' 
means the Act entitled 'An Act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
arrmge with States or territories' for the educatlofi, TOdical attention, 
relief of distress, Mid social welfare of Indians, and for other purposes', 
enacted April 16, 1934 (48 Stat* 596| 25 U,S*C* 452:^457), , - 

"(ill) The Coxomlssioner is directed, upon the request of aay tadlan tribe 
which has contracted with the Secretary of the Interior for the adndnlstra'-' 
tlon of programs imder the Indim Be If-De termination Act or under the Act 
of . April 16, 1934, to enter into a contr^t br contracts with any tribal ... 
orgmizatlon of any such Indlmi tribe to plan ^ conduct, and administer N 
program, or portions thereof , which are authorized by consistent with 
the purposes of this Act, except that such contracts shall be subject to 
the terms and conditions of section 102 of the Indlm Self:-Deterolnatlon 
Act and shall be conducted In accordance with the provisions of sections- 
4, 5, and 6 of the Act of April 16, 1934^ which are relevant to the pro- 
grama administered imder this sentence* From any remaining fm^ds reserved 
pursuant to division (1) of this s^paragraph (B) , the CoBmd.ssioner is 
authorized to enter into m agreement with the Coimnlssioner -of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for the operation of vocational education programs 
authorised by this Act in institutions serving Indians described In dlvl^ 
sion (1) of this subparagraph' (B) , and the Secretary of the Interior is 
^iuthorized to receive these fmids for that purpose* For the purposes of 
this Act, the Bureau of Indlm Affairs shall be deemed to be a State board; 
md all the ^provisions of this Act shall be applicable to the Bureau as 'if 
it were a State board* 

''(2) From the remainder of the sums appropriated pursumt to section 102 
(a) and from all of the sums appropriated pursuant to sections 102 (b), (c), 
miri (d) , rhp dnmrnlpp^^^'^ Qhall fllinf rn ^arh a£Ate.jQ£_e ach fiscal ye ar— 
'^(A) an amount ^yhlch. bears the same ratio to 50 per centum oi the 
sums being allotted as the product of the population aged_ fifteen to 
' nineteen, Inclusive, in the State In the fiscal year preceding the 
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fiscal year for \*lch the determination is made .and the State's allot- 
ment ratio bears to the sum of the corresponding products for all the - 

States; - , 

"(B) an amount which bears., the same ratio to 20 per centum of the 
" sums being allotted as the product of the population aged twenty to 
twenty-four. Inclusive, in the State in the fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year for which the determination is made and the State s allot 
roent. ratio bears to the sum of the ' corresponding products for all the 

^^^"(C) an amount which bears the same ratio to 15 per centum of the 
sums being allotted as the product of the population aged twenty- 
five t^sixty-flve, inclusive, in the State in the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which the determination is made and the 
State's allotment ratio bears to the sum of the corresponding products 

for all the States; and e ^v, 

"(D) an amount which bears the same ratio to 15 per centum of the 
sums being allotted as the amounts allotted to the State under sub- 
paragraphs (A). (B), and (C) for such years bears to the sum of the 
amoimts allotted to all the States under subparairaphs (A), (B) , and 

(C) for such year. / s # 

"(b) (1) The amount of any State's allotment under subsection (a) for any 
fiscal year which Is, less .than $200,000 shall be increased to that amoimt, 
the total of the indreases .thereby required being derived by proportionately 
reducing the allotments to .each of the remaining States under such subsec- 
tion, but with such'adjustm^Tits as may be necessary to prevent the allotment 
of any of such remaining States ~f rom being thereby reduced to less than 

that amount. , \ / \ 

"(2) The amount of any State's allotment imder subsection (a) for any 
fiscal year whlcrf the Commissioner deterffllnes will not be required for 
such fiscal year for carryini out the program for which such amount has 
been allotted shall be available, from time to time, for reallotment , on 
such dates during such year as the Commissioner shall fix, on the basis of 
criteria established by reguiatlon, among other States, except that funds 
appropriated under section 102(b) may only be reallotted for the use set 
forth in section 140. Any amount reallotted to a State under this subsec- 
tion for any fiscal year shall remain available for obligation during the 
neKt succeeding fiscal year and shall be deemed to be part of its allot- 
ment for the year in which it is obligated. . 

"(c) (1) The allotment ratio for any State shall be 1.00 less the product 

of— .. ■ ' . 

"(A) 0.50; and . . e 

"(B)'the quotient obtained by dividing the per capita income for the 
State 'by the per. capita income for all thfe States (exclusive of Puerto 
Rico Guam American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands), except that (D the allotment ratio in no case 
shall be more than 0.60 or less than 0.40, and (11) the allotment ratio 
for P uerto Rico. Guam, A merican Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 

Territory of the WclIlT lslwd-r-Shari^b^-0.60. — — "^'^^ ' 

"(2) The allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the Comnissloner for 
each fiscal year between October 1 and December 31 of the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which the determination Is made. Allotment ra- 
tios shall be computed on the basis of the average of the appropriate per 
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capita incomes for^tiie three most recent consecutive fiscal years for which 
satisfactory data ara available, 

"(3) The term 'per capita incomi' means ^ with respect to a fiscal yearp 
the total personal Income in the calendar year ending in such year, divided 
by the population of the area concerned in, such year, 

"(4) For the purposes of this sectlbn, population shall be determined by 
the Gosaissioner on the basis of the latest estimtes available to him, 

"(d) The aroimt of my State's allotment under this section from appro-' 
priation's provided imder section 102, for axty fiscal year shall not be 
less thai'the total araotmt of payronts Mde to the State rader all^tmnts 
determined, under ^Is Act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1976, 

"(e) Froia^the sums allotted to a State imder this section from appropria- 
tions made rader section 102(a), 80 per centum of such mum shall be availa- 
ble to each State for the purpose of carrying out subpart 2 of this part 
and 20 per centum shall be avails le for the purpose of carrying out si&part 
3 of diis part* ^ 

"STATE ADMINISTRATION 

"SECi 104. (a) (1) Any State desiring to participate in the programs 
authorized by this Act shall, consistent with State law, desipiate or estab- 
lish a State board or agency (hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
'State board') which shall be the sple State agency responsible for the 
administration, or for the supervisiOT of the admljiistration^ or such pro- 
grams. The responsibilities of the State board shall Incliide^ — 

"(A) the coordination of the development of policy with respect to 
such programs I 

"(B) the coordination of the ^^development, and the actual siAmis-^ 
sion to the Coimnis s loner , of the five-^year State plan required by ^ 
section 107 and of the annual program plan and accountability report, 
faqulred by section 108 | ^d 

" (C) the consultation with the State advisory courfcil on voca-- 
tional education and other appropriate State agencies, councils, 
and individuals Involved in the plamilng and reporting as required 
by sections 107 and 108. 
accept with respect to those factions set forth in the preceding sentence, 
the State board may delegate any of its other responsibiiities involying 
administration, operation, or supervision, in whole or to part, to one or 
more appropriate State agencies, . 

"(2) E#ch. State Board shall certify to the Commissioner, as part of its 
fiuinual program plan and accountability report submitted pursuant to section 
108g any delegation of its responsibilities for administration, operation, 
or supervision of vocational education prograBM under this Act to other 
appropriate State agencies, setting forth the specific responsibility dele- 
gated sxid the specific agency Involved, ? 

"(3) Ea^ State board shall also certify to the Comaissioner, as part of 
its five--year plan and as part of Its annual program plm and accountability 
report, that each of the agencies, councils, md Individuals required to be 
involved in forrolating the five-year plan and the ^nual plan and report 
have been afforded the—opportunity to be^iivolved In^^^^cortance^^w^^ 
provisions of this Act, 

"(b) (1) ^y State desiring to participate in the programs authorized by 
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this Act shall also assign such full-tiM personnel as may be necessary to - 
assist the State board in fulfilling the purposes of this Act byr-^ 

"(A) taking such action as may be necessary to create awareness 
of programs and activities in vocational education" that are deaigned 
to reduce sex stereotyping In all vocational education progr^as; 

"(B) gathering, analyzirig, and disseminating dat^ on the stat 3 
of men and woment students and en^loyees.ln the vocational education 
programs of that State | ^ . , 

"(C) developing and supporting actions to correct any problems ; 
brought to the attention of such personnel through activities car- 
ried out under clause (B) of this sentence | ^ 

"(D) raviewing the distribution of grants by the State board to 
assure that the interests and needs of wdmen are addressed in the 
projects assisted under this Act; 

"(E) reviewing alL vocational education programajn the State 

for sex bias; ■ ' 

"(F) monitoring the toplementation of laws prohibiting, sex dis= 
crimination in all hirlngp firing,. Md proTOtion procedures within 
the State relating to vocational educatibni • , 

"(G) reviewing and submitting reqomiendations with respect to 
the overcoiaing of sex stereotyping and sax bias in vocational 
education programs for the annual progrm plan, and report i 

"(H) assisting locai educational agencies and/pfcher interested 
parties in the State in improving vocational education opportunl- 
ties for women; and 

"(I) making readily available to the State Vqard, the State and Na- 
tional Advisory Coimcils on Vocational Education, the State Commission 
on the Status of Women, the Conmissioner and the general public, infor- 
mation developed pursuant to this subsection. 
"(2) From the fimds appropriated to carry out si^part 2, each' State shall 
reserve. $50,000 in each fiscal year to carryout this subsection* 

"(3) For the purpoBe of this subsection, jthe term* 'State' means, any one 
of the fifty States and the District of Columbia* 

. "STATE AND LOCAL ADVISORY COUNCILS , ' 

."SEC. 105. (a) Any State which desires to participate in programs imder 
this Act for any fiscal year shall establish a State advisory coimcil, 
which shall be appointed by the Governor or^ in the case of States in which 
the members of the State board of education are elected (including election 
by the State legislature),, by such board. Meters of each State advisory 
council shal4 be appointed for ter^ of three years except that (1) in the 
case of the ^^mrs appointed for fiscal year 1978 * one-third of the mem-^ 
bership shall be appointed for terms of one year each and one- third shall 
be appointed for .terM of two years each^ and (2) appointments tQ_|ill 
vacancies shall be for such tert^ as remain uneKpire|*, Each State advlso^ 
couriciL ^shall have as a majority of its meTrfaars persons who are not educa- 
tore or administrators in the field of education and shall include as mem= 
bers one or more individuals who— _ 

"(1) represent, and are familiar with, the vocational needs and prob» 
lama of management in the State; 
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"(2) represent, and are familiar with, the vocational needs and prob- 
lems of labor in the State; 

"(3) represent, and are familiar with, the vocational needs and prob- 
lems of agriculture in the State; 

"(4) represent State induBtrial and economic development agencies; 

''(5) represent cononunity and Junior colleges' 

"(6). represent other institutions of higher education, area vocational 
schoCTls technical institutes, and postsecondary agencies or institutions 
which provide programs of vocational or technical education and training; 

"(7) have special knowledge, experience, or qualifications with re- 
spect to vocational education but are not involved in the administration 
of State or local vocational education programs ; 

"(8) represent,, and are familiar with, public programs of vocational 
education In comprehensive secondary schools | . 

"(9) represent, and are familiar with, nonprofit privat^. schools; & 

"(10) represent, and are familiar with, vocational guidance and coun- 
seling services' " 

"(11) represent State correctional InstitutlonB ; 

"(12) are vocational education teachers preaen'-ly teaching in local 

educational agencies; ^ j j ^ ^ 

"(13) are currently serving as superinteridents or other administrators 

of local educational agencies; • 

"(14) are currently, serving on local school boards | 

"(15) represent the State Manpower Services Council established pur- 
suant to section 107 of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973; 

"(16) represent school systems with large concentrations of persons 
who have special academic, ' social, economic, and cultural needs and of 
persons who have limd.ted EngliBh-speaking abilityi 

"(17) are women with backgrounds and experiences in employment and 
training programs, and who are knowledgeable with respect to the special 
experiences and problems of sex discrimination in job training and em- 
ployment and of sex stereotyping in vocational education, including women 
who are members of minority groups and who have, in addition to such 
backgrounds and experiences, special knowledge of the problems of dis- 
crimination in job training and employment against women who are members 

°^ "a8)^havrspecial knowledge, experience, or qualifications with 
respect to the special educational needs of physically or mentally handl- 
ca^pped persons; 

"(19) represent the general public, including a person or persons 
representing and knowledgeable *out the poor md disadvantagedi and 
"(20) are vocational education students who are not qualified lor 
merobership under any of the preceding clauses of this paragraph. 
Helpers of the State ad%d.sory council may not represent more than one ot 
the above-specified categories. In appointing the State . advisory council 
the Governor or the State board of education, as the case may be, shall 
insure that there is appropriate representation of both B 
ethnic minorities, and the various geographic regions of the State. 

"(b) Not less than ninety days prior to the beginning of any fiscal year 
in wrilch i State desires to receive a grant under this Act, the State shall 
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certify the establishment of, and membership of, its State advissr> council 

to the Commissioner. 

"(c) Each State advisory council shall meet within thirty days after cer- 
Cification has been accepted by the Commissioner and shall select from among 
its membership a Chairman. The timej places and manner of meetings as well 
as council operating procedures and staffing^ shall be as provided by the 
rules of the State advisory council, except that such rules must provide for 
not less than one public meeting each year at which the public is given an 
opportunity to express views concerning the vocational education program of 
the State. 

"(d) (1) Each State advisory council shall advise the State board in the 
development of the five-year State plan submitted under section 107 and the 
annual program plan and accountability report submitted under section 108 
and shall advise the State board on policy matters arising out of the ad- 
ministration of programs under such plans and. reports, 

"(2) Each State advisory council shall also evaluate vocational education 
programs, services, and activities assisted under this Act, and publish and 
distribute the results thereof. 
■ "(3) Each State advisory council shall prepare and submit to the Com- 
missioner and to the National Advisory' Council created under section 162 
through the State board, an annual evaluation report, accompanied by such 
additional comments of the State board as the State board deems appro- 
priate, which (A) evaluates the effectiveness of vocational education 
prograL, services, and activities carried out in the year under review 
in meeting the program goals set forth in the five-year State Pl^n sub- 
mitted under 'section 107 and the annual program plan and accountability 
report submitted under section 108, Including a consideration of the 
program evaluation repurts developed by the State pursuant to section 
112 and of the analysis of the distribution of Federal funds within the 
State submitted by the State board pursuant to section 108, and (B) re- 
cominends such changes in such program, services, and activities as may 

^^"(inilacf tlate advisory ^council shall identify, after consultation 
with the, State Manpower Services Council, , the vocational education and em- 
ployment and training needs of the State and assess the extent to which voca- 
tional education, employment training, vocational rehabilitation, and other 
programs assisted under this and related Acts represent a consistent, inte- 
grated and coordinated approach to meeting such needs | and (B) coTment, at 
least once annually, on the reports of the State Manpower Services Coujicil, 
which comments shall be included in the annual report submitted by the State 
advisory council pursuant to this section and in the annual report submitted 
by the State council pursuant to section 107 of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973. 

"(e) Each State advisory council is authorized to obtain the services of 
such professional, technical, and clerical personnel as may be necessary to 
enable It to carry out its functions under this Act and to contract for such 
services as may be necessary to carry =out its evaluation functions inde- 
pendent of programmatic and administrative -control by other State boards, 

agencies, and individuals. 

"(f) (1) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated $8,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1978, $8,500,000 for fiscal year 1979, $9,000,000 for fiscal 
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year 1^80 $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1981. bucI $8,000,000 for fiscal year 
1982 for'the purpose of making granCB to State advisory councils to carry 
out the functions specif led in this section. From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to this subsection, the Comrolssioner shall, subject to the provi 
sions of the following sentence, make grants to State advlsory^councUs to 
carry out the functions specified in this section, and shall pay to each 
State advisory council an amount equal to the reasonable ai^^unts eKpended _ 
by it in carrying out Its functions under this Act in such fiscal year, ex * 
cept that no State advisory council shall receive an amount to exceed 
roS SoO or an amount less than $75,000. In the case of Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the Commissioner 
may pay the State advisory council in each such jurisdiction an «f°"nt Jess 
than the minimum specified in the preceding sentence if he determines that 
the council can perform its functions with a lesser amount. _ . 

■"(2) The expenditure of these funds Is to be determined solely by the 
State advisory council for carrying out its functions under this Act, and 
may not be diverted or reprogramed for any other purpose by any- State board, 
flEency or individual. Each counciUshair designate an appropriate State 
alency or other public agency, eligible to receive funds under this Act 
to act as its fiscal agent for purposes of disbursement, accounting, and 

auditing. eligible recipient receiving assistance under this Act to 

operlteVoeaSonal fducatlon programs shall establish a ^--^^^^ 
council to provide such agency with advice on current "eeds and on the 
relevancy of courses being offered by such agency in meeting such needs. 
Such local advisory councils shall be composed of members of the general 
public, especially of representatives of business, industry, and labor; 
Ld such local advisory councils may be established for program "eas, 
schools, comminltlas, or regions, whichever the recipient determines best 
to meet the needs of that recipient. _ 

"(2) Each State board shall notify eligible recipients within the &tate^ 
of the responsibilities of such recipients under the provisions of paragraph 
rn Lreach State advisory council shall, make available to such recipients- 
^d'th^ l"al advisory councils of such recipients such t^ebnlcal assistance 
as such recipients may request to establish and operate such councils. 

"GENERAL APPLICATION 

"SEC. 106. (a) Any State desiring to receive the for which it is 

eligible for any fiscal year pursuant to this Act shall, through its State 
bo«d, submit to, and maintain on £il« with, the Co^issloner a general 
aoollcation providing assurances — , , . j 

"(1) that the State will provide for such me^thods of administration 
as are hecessary for the proper and efficient administration of the 
Act* 

"(2) that the State board will cooperate with the State advisory coun- 
cil on vocational education In carrying out its duties pursuant to sec- 
tion 105 and with the agencies, councils, and individuals specified In 
sections 107 and 108 to be involved in thrfor^^ of the five year 

State plan and of the annual program plans and accountability reports; 
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"(3) that tha State will comply with any requests of the Conmiissioner 
for making such reports aa the CoEEmlssloner may reasonably raquire to 
carry out his functions under this Acti 

"(4) that funds will be distributed to eligible recipients on the 
basis of annual applications which— 

"(A) have been developed in consultation (i) with rapresentatives 
of the aducational and training resources available in the area to 
be served by the applicant and (ii) with the local advisory council 
required to be established by this Act to assist such recipients ^ 

"(B) (i) describe the vocational education needs of pot ntial stu- 
dents in the area or comunity served by the applicant and indicate 
how, and to what extent, the program proposed in tha application 
will meet such needs. Mid (li) describe how the findings of any 
evaluations of programs operated by such applicant during previous 
years, Including those required by this Act, have been used to de- 
velop the program proposed in the application, " 

"(C) describe how the activities proposed in the application re^ 
late to manpower programs conducted in the area by a prime sponsor 
established under the Co^rehmsive Employment and Training Act of 
1973, if any, to assure a coordinated approach to meeting the vo- 
cational education and training needs of the area or comunity, 
and 

"(D) describe the relationship between vocational education pro= 
grams proposed to be conducted with funds under this Act and other 
programs in the area or cOOTunity which are supported by State and 

local funds; ' ^ , j 

and that any eligible recipient dissatisfied with final action with 
respect to any application for funds under this Act shall be given 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearing | 
"(5) (A) that the State shall, in considering the approval of such ap- 
plications, give priority to those applicants which— 

"(1) are located in economically depressed areas and areas with high 
rates of unemployment, and are mable to provide the resources neces- 
sary to meet the vocational education needs of those areas without 
Federal assistance, and j ^ 

"(ii) propose programs which are new to the area to be served and 
which are designed to meet new and emerging manpower needs and job op- 
portunities in the area and, where relevant, in the State and the 

Nation; and ^ ^ ^ m ki 

"(B) that the State shall, in determining the amount of funds available 
under this Act which shall be made available to those applicants approved 
for funding, base such distribution on economic, social and d^graphic 
factors relating to the need for vocational education among the various 
populations and the various areas of the State, except that— 

"(1) the State will use as the two moBt iXE^ortant factors in deter- 
mining this distribution (I) in the casa of local educational agen- 
cies, the relative financial ability of such agencies to p^dde the . 
resources necessary to meet the need for vocational educate in the 

ar_eas.they service and the relative ni;mber or co ncentr ation of low= 

Income families or individuals wltfiiH sua agenclM , md t^^i^th^ 
case of other eligible recipients, the relative financial ability of 
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such recipients to provide the resources necessary to initiate ur 
roaintain vocational education programs to me^c the needs of their 
students and the relative number or doncentration of students whom 
they serve whose education imposes higher than average costs ^ such 
as handicapped students , students from low-income families ^ and 
students from families in which English is not the dominant language; 
and 

*'(ii) the State will not allocate such funds among eligible recipients 
within the State on the basis of per capita enrollment or^ through 
matching of local expenditures- on .a uniform percentage basis, or deny 
funds to any recipient which is making a reasonable tax effort solely 
because . such recipient Is unable to pay the non--Federal share of the 
cost of new programs; 

; that Federal funds made available under this Act will be so 
used as to supplement^ and to the extent practicable, increase the 
arount of State and local funds that would in the absence of such 
Federal funds be nade available for the uses specified in the Act, 
and in no case supplant such State or local fimdsi 

"(7) that the State will make provision for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be necessary to assure proper dis-- 
bursement of, and accounting for ^ Federal funds pal^^ *n the State 
(including such funds paid by the State to eligibl ^ rec " pients under 
this Act) ; 

' "(8) that funds rfaceived under this Act will not bu used for any 
program of vocational education (except personnel training programs 
und'^r section 135, renovation progr^os imder subpart 4 of Part B, 
and homemaking programs under subpart 5 of this part which cannot be 
demonstrated to prepare students for employment, be necessary to pre- 
pare individuals for successful completion of such a program, or be of 
significant assistance to individuals enrolled in making an infomed 
and meaningful occupational choice as an integral part of a program 
of orientation and preparationi , 

"(9) that the State has Instituted policies and procedures to in^ 
sure that copies of the State plan and annual program plan and ac- 
countability report and all statements of general policies, rules," re- 
gulatlons, and procedures issued by. the State board and by any State 
agencies to which any responsibility is delegated by the State board 
concerning the administration of such plan and report will be made 
reasonably available to the public| and 

**(10) that the funds used for purposes of section 110(a) are con- 
sistent with the State plan submitted pursuant to section 613(a) of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act, ^ : ' 
"(b) Such general application shall be considered to be the general appli- 
cation required to be submitted by the State for funds received , under the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1963 under the provisions of subsection (b) of sec 
tion 434 of the General Education Provisions Act, 

"FIVE-YEAR^ STATE PLANS _ 
^'^SEC7^077"(a) " tll^ tey^^^ 

shall submit to the Co^issioher, during fiscal year 1977 and during each 
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fifth fiscal year occurring thereafter, a State plan for v-ocaclonal gduca- 
tion for the five fiscal years succeedinR each such fiscal year. In formu- 
lating this plan, the State board shall involve the active participation of— 
"(A) a representative of the State agency having responsiDility for 
secohdary vocational ftducation programs, designated by that agency; 

"(B) a representative of the State agency, if such sepaTate agency 
exists, having responsibility for postsecondary vocational education 
programs, designated by that agency; 

"(C) a representative of the State agency, if such separate agency _ 
exists, having responsibility for community arid junior colleges, desig- 
nated by that agency; 

"(D) a representative of the State agency, if such separate agency 
exists, having responsibility for institutions of higher education In 
the State, designated by that agency; _ 

"(E) a representative of a local school board or conmittee, as deter- 
mined by State law; , j j 
■ "(F) a representative of vocational education teachers, as determined 

by State law; • j j i, 

"(G) a representative of local school administrators, as determined by 

State law; „ j, j 

"(H) a representative of the State Manpower Services Cpuncll appointed 

pursuant to section 107 (a) (2) (A) (1) of the Comprehensive Employment 

and Training Act of 1973, designated by that council; ' _ 
"(I) a representative of the State agency or coMlsslon responsible 

for comprehensive planning in postsecondary education, which planning 

reflects programs offered by public, private non-profit and proprietary 
. institutions, and includes occupational programs at a less-than-bacca 

laureate degree level, if such separate agency or conmission exists, 

designated by that agency or commission; and 

"(J) a representative of the State advisory council on vocational 

education, designated by that council. 
This participation shall Include at least four meetings during the planning 
year between representatives of the State board and representatives of all 
of these agencies, councils, and Individuals, meeting, as, a group. The first 
of these meetings shall be before the plan Is developed; the second meeting 
shall be to consider the first draft of the plan; the third meeting shall be 
to consider trie draft of the plan rewritten to reflect the results of the 
second meeting; and the fourth meeting shall be to approve the final plan. 
If these agencies, councils, and Individuals, and the State board are not 
able to agree upon the provisions of the State plan, the State board shall 
have the responsibility for reaching a final decision on those provisions; 
but the State board shall Include In the plan (a) the recommendations re- 
jected by the board, (b) the agency, council, or individual making each such 
recommendation, and (e) the reasons of the State board for rejecting these 
recommendations. Any agency r council described above which is dissatis- 
fied with any final decision of the State board may appeal the board a ■ 
decision to the Commissioner. In such a case the Comlssioner shall afford 
such agency or council and the State board reasonable notice and opportunity 
for a hearing and shall determine whether the State board's decision is sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, as shown in the State plan, and^will bM^^^^ 
^^caFry out The purposes of Any agency or State board dissatisfied 
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with a final action of the Commissioner undar this su^saction may appeal to 
the United States Court of Appeals for the circuit in which the State is 
located in accordance 'with the procedure specified in section 434 (d) (2) 
of the General Education Provisions Act. 

"(2) The State board shallj during the years in which it formulates any 
five-yaar plan required imder this sectlanj conduct a series of public 
hearingE, after giving sufficient public notices throughout all regions' of 
the State in order to permit all segments of the population to give their 
views on the goals which ought to be adopted in the State plan^ including 
the courses to be offered g the allocations of responsibility for these 
courses among the various levels of education md among the various Initi- 
tutions of the States ^ and the allocations of locals State, and Federal re-^ 
sources to meet those goals. These views shall be included in the final 
State plan with a description of how such views are reflected in the plani 
iid if particular views are not reflected, then the plan shall set out the 
reasons for rejecting thm. / 

"(b) The five--year State plans shall be submitted to the Commissioner by 

the July 1st preceding the beginning of ^ the first fiscal year ytor which such 
plan is to take effect and shall— = ' 

"(1) assess the current md future needs for job skills rf^ithin the 
State and, where appropriate^ within the pertimmt region of the country, 
through consideration of the latest availabliB data of presWt and project 
ted employBient , including the data available under section 161; 

"(2) set out explicitly the goals the State will seek to achieve by the 
mid of the five--year period of the State plan in meeting the need for 
particular job skills identified through the assessment imdertaken in 
accordance with paragraph (1), including (A) a description of these goals 
in terms of~ 

- "(i) the courses and other training oppattunities to be offered to 
achieve those skills, 

"(ii) the projected enrollments of those courses and other training 
opportunities j 

"(iii) the allocations of responsibility for the offering of those 
courses and training opportunities auwng the various levels of educa-- * 
tion and among the various institutions of the State, and 

"(iv) the allocations of all local, State, and Federal financial 
resources available to the State Mong these courses and traintog op- 
portunities, levels of education, and institutions within the State, 
and (B) the reasons for choosing these cotMCses and training opportunities , 
enrollments, allocations of responsibilities, and allocations of resources; 

"(3) (A) set out explicitly the planned uses of Federalj State, and local 
vocational education fimds for each fiscal year of the State plan and show 
how these uses will enable the State to achieve these goals. Including (1) 
a description of these uses of funds in terms of the elOTents listed in 
clauses (2) (A) (i) through (2) (A) (iv) above, and (ii) the reasons for 
choosing; these particular uses, except that the State will continue to use 
approximately the same anfaunt of its State grant tmder subpart 2 of this 
part for progr^as in secondary schools during fiscal years 1978 tod 1979 as 
it had used during fiscal years 1975 and 1976 raless the State is able to 
=dfemonstrAte in it s-f iva*year plm— the need- 1 o- p from such use j 

"(B) (i) set out e^licitly the uses which the State intends to make of 
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the fimds available to it under this Act, as those uses are set out in sec- 
tions 120, 130, 140, and 150, md set out the reasons for choosing such 
usea; and (ii) sat out eitplicltly the uses which the State intends to mke 
of th&Bm funds to meet the special needs of handicapped and disadvantaged 
persons and persons who have limited English-speaking ability | 

''(4) (A) set forth policies and procedures whidi the State will follow 
so as to assure equal access to vocational education programs by both women 
and man including™ 

"(i) a detailed description of such policies mid procedures, 
"(ii) actions to be taken to overcome sex discrtainatlon and mex 
stereotyping to all State md local vocational education progrms, and 

''(iii) incentives, to be provided to eligible recipients so that such 
recipients will=- 

"(I) encourage the enrollment of both women and men in nontradi- 
tional courses of study, and 

"(II) develop model programs to reduce sex stereotyping in all oc- 
cupations; and 

"(B) set forth a program to assess and meet the needs of persons described 
in section 120(b) (1) (L) which shall provide for (i) special courses for 
such persons in learning how to seek employment, and (ii) placement services 
for such graduates of vocational education programs and courses | and 

"(5) set out criteria which have been developed for coordinatihg manpower 
training programs conducted by prime sponsors established under th^^ompre^- 
hansive Employment and Training Act of 1973 with vocational education programs 
assisted under this Act and for coordinating such vocational education pro= 
grams with such manpower training programs. 

"ANNUM. PROGRAM PLANS AND ACCOUNTABILITY REPORTS 

"SEC, 108. (a) (1) Any State desiring to receive fimds under this Act 
shall submit to the Commissioner an amual program plm and accountability 
report for each of the fiscal years included in the five-year State plan. 
In formulating this plan and report, the State board shall involve the ac- 
tive participation of the agencies, councils, and individuals who are, re- 
quired to be involved in fomulating the f ive-year/State plm as described 
in section 107* This participation shall include at least three meetings 
during each .fiscal year between representatdves of the State board and re=- 
preeentatives of all of these agencies, councils, and individuals, meeting 
as a group. The first of these meetings shall be before the plan and re- 
port is developed; the second meeting shall be to consider the draft of the 
plan and report; and the third meeting shall be to approve the final plan 
and report* If these agencies, councils, and tadividuals, and the State 
board are not able to agree .upon the provisions of the plan and report, 
the State board shall have the same responaibility for reaching a final 
decision on those provisions as it has for reaching a final decision on 
the five-year State plan under section 107; and the same requirements shall 
be applicable concerning inclusion of rejected reconntendations, appeal of 
the board -s decision to the Conmissioner, and judicial review as are appli- 
cable to the five-year State plan imder section 107. ^ ^ , 
. -.!l(2).^e State^hoard^^^s 

hearing, after giving sufficient public notice, on the annual planning md 
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accumitability report in order to permit all segiKnts of the population to 
give their view on the provisions of the plm and report. These views 
shall b£ included in the final plan and report with a description of how 
such views are reflected in the plan and reporti and if particular views 
are not reflected, then the plan and report shall set out the reasons for 

rejecting them. t -i -t t u 4*. 

"(^3) The annual program plan and accountability report shall be submit- 
ted to the Commissioner by the July 1st preceding the beginning of the fis- 
cal year for which the plan is to be effective. This plan and report shall 
contain I 

"(1) plamiing provisions whlch-.^* ^ ^ 

"(A) set out any updating or the five-year State plan deemd 
necessary to reflect later or more accurate mployment data or 
a different level of funding th^ was anticipatedi 

"(B) (i) set out explicitly how the State during that fiscal ^ 
year will coi^ly with the uses of Federal, States and local 
funds proposed for that fiscal year In the five-year plans In-^ 
eluding a description of these uses in t&rm of the elements 
listed in clauses (2) (A) (i) through (2) (A) (Iv) of section 
107, and describe how these uses of f^ds may differ from those 
proposed in the five-year ^plan and give the reasons for any such 
changes I 

"(11) set out explicitly the uses which the State intends to 
make of the funds available to it under this Act for that fiscal 
year, as those uses are set out in sections 120, 130, 140» and 
150/ tod describe huw those uses may differ from the iises proposed 
in the five-year plan and give the reasons for any such changes, 
and set out eKpllcitly the proppsed distribution of such funds 
among eligible recipients, together with m toalysis of the manner 
In which such dlBtribution complies with the. assurance given in 
the general application imder section 106(a) (5) relating to 
the distribution of Federal fund^i and ; . 
"(C) show the results of the— 

"(1) coordination of program funded under this Act with 
manpower training programs afld of manpower training programs 
with programs fmded uader this Act| 

^"(11) co^liance of the State plan with the provision 
contained in section 107(b) (4) (A) concerning providing 
equal access to programs by both nen and wonen; asid 

"(111) parti^patlon of local advisory councils required 
to be established under section 105(g) | md 
"(2) reporting provisions which— 

"(A) show SKplicitly the extent to which the State during the 
fiscal year preceding the submission of the plm and report has 
achieved the goals of the five-year plan and the degree to 
which the uses of Federal, State, and local fimds proposed for 
that fiscal year^ in the plm have been coE^lled with, including 
a description of these goals md uses in terms of the eleTOnts 
listed in clauses (2) (A) (1) through (2) (A) (Iv) of section 
107(b) I 

"(B) show explicitly how funds available under this Act have 

= ' " be^^ usM a aesMlptioir 0^ 
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the usas of these funds among the authorized useii of funds set 
out in sections 120, 130, 140, and 150, and including a descrip- 
tion of the distribution of these funds among local educational 
agencies ^d other eligible recipients in conforiiiity with the 
requlrerents contained Iji section 106(a) (5), and give the re- 
sults achieved with these funds I Bnd 

♦*(C) contain a sunmiary of the evaluations of programs required 
to be conducted by section 112 and a description of how the in- 
formation from these evaluations has been^ or-la being, used by 
the State board to ii^rove its programs* 

. ^'SUBMISSION OF PLANS • WITHHOLDING MD JUDICIAL REVIEW 

**SEC, 109* (a) (1) The Commissioner shall not approve a five-year State 
plan submitted under section 107 until he has mde specific findings^ in 
writing,, as to the compliance of such plan with the provisions of this Act 
and he is satisfied that adequate procedures are set forth to Insure that 
the assurances of the general application submitted under section 106 and 
the provisions of the State plan will be carried out, 

"(2) The Commissioner shall not apprbva an annual program plan md ac- 
countability report submitted under section 108 until he has mde specific 
findings, in writing, as to the compliance of such plan and report with the 
provisions of this Act, he is satisfied that adequate procedures are set 
forth to insure that the assurances of the general appllcaticn submitted 
under section 107 are being carried out, and he. is satisfied that the annual 
plan and report sliows progress in achieving the goals set forth in the five- 
year State plan* 

"(3) (A) In carrying out the provisions of this subsection^ the Commis- 
sioner shall provide for appropriate review of each Staters flve-^yedr plan 
and annual program plan and report by the various agencies administering 
programs within the Office" of Education related to the vocational education 
.programs being proposed under the State plan or the progr^ plan and report. 
"(B) In carrying out the provisions of this subsection, the Comiissloner 
shall not approve a State plan or annual program plan and report until he 
has^ received assurances that the persotmel assigned to jeview programs within 
the State to assure equal access by both men and women under the provisions 
of section 104(b) have been afforded the opportunity to review the plan or 

program plan and report, . ^ j -j 

"(C) In carrying out the provisions of this subsection, the Coraniseioner 
shall not approve a State plan or annual program plan and report unless the 
State has complied in compiling this plan or program plan and report with 
the nationally imiform definitions and information elements which have 
been developed pursuant to section 161* 

"(b) (1) The Coimnissioner shall not finally disapprove any State plan, 
or program plan and report si^mitted under this Act, or any modification 
thereof .l^ithout first affording the State board submitting the plan or 
program plan and report reasonable notice and^ opportunity for a hearing, 

"(2) Coramissldnar shall not disapprove ^y plan or program plMi 
and report submitted under this Act solely on the basis of the distribution 
of State and local expenditures for vocational education, 
.==.-_^..aL^^w^^^^^^^^the-e^m±S5^^ 
for hearing to the State board, finds that— . 
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"(1) the State plan or program plan and report has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions of this Act^ or 

"(2) in the administration of the plan or program plan and report 
there is a failure to comply substantially with any such provision, 
the CoDmissloner shall notify such State board that no further payments 
will be tmd& to the State under this Act (orj in his descretioni further 
payments to the State will be limited to programs under or portions of the 
State plan or program plan and report not affected by such failure) imtil 
he is satisfied that there will no longer be toy failure to comply. Until 
ha is so satisfied, the Commissioner shall make no further payments to such 
State under this Act (or shall limit payments to programs under, or portions 
of, the State plan or program plan and report not affected by such failure)* 

*'(d) A state board which is dissatisfied with a final action of the Com- 
missioner under this^ section iwy appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which the State is located, by filing a ^petition with such 
court within sixty days after such final action, A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 6£ the court to the CoDmissionar ^ 
or any officer designated by him for that purpose. The Commissioner there- 
upon shall file In the court the record of the proceedings on which he based 
hia action, as provided in section 2112 -of titlp. 28, United States Codet 
Upon the filing of such petition, the court S'^all hav^^ ;jLrl&*^ltjtion to affirm 
the action of the Coimnissioner or to set as Ida such act/a,. in whole or in 
parts temporarily or permanentlyi but until tbs £11 'i .^ fcbe raraiU the Com- 
missioner may modify or set aside his action^ T\\^ :::UM.-ings of the Coirmis- 
sioner as to the facts, if supported by subBtan',> J t^vidff iee, shall be con^ 
clusivet but the court, for good cause showni my rcjaana the case to the Com-* 
missioner to take further evidence, md the Cowa^ ?^^imi'^if may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact and may modlfv previlous action, and 
shall file in the court the recoi:.': jI tht* further proceeddngs. Such new 
or modiflad findings of fact shaXl likewise be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence* The judgement of the couct affirming or setting aside, 
in whole or in part, any action of the Coimissioner shall be 'ta^l, sub-^ 
ject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States upoa te::tlorari 
or certification as provided in, sfectlon 1254 of title 28, Unlt&.i: States 
Cddet The comiancement of proceedings under this subsection siiJ^^ll uQt^ 
unless so specifically ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the-Com- 
missioner- 8 action » 

"(e) (1) If any eligible reGiplent is dissatisfied with the final ac-^ 
tion of the State board or other appropriate State administering agency 
with respect to approval of an application by such eligible recipient for 
a grant ptirsuant to this Act, such eligible recipient xflay, within siKty 
days after such final action or notice thereof, whichever is later, file 
#ith the United States court of appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located a petition for review of that action. ^ A f^opy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the uTrt to the State board 
or other apprbpriiite State administering agency, %hi State board or such ^ 
other agency thereupon shall file in the court the rf^ccrd of the proceedings 
op which the State board or such other ager^cy basc^ . action, as provided 
Ih section 2112 of title 28, United States Coae. 

"(2) The findings &f fact by the State board or t appropriate ad- 

-mials^tei^ng^-agency^^ if- supposed 

siva; but the court, for good cauie showi, ma; remans the case to the Stat.. 
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board or other such agency to take further evidence ^ and the State board or 
such other agency may thereupon make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify its previous action, and shall certify to the court the record 
of the further proceedings* 

"(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
State board or other appropriate administering agency or to set it aside^ 
in whole or in part. The judgement of the court shall be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United States upon' certiorari or certlfi'= 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28 ^ United States Code, 

"(f) (1) The Commissioner shall prescribe and implament rules to assure 
that any hearing conducted under section 434 (c) of the General Education 
Provlalons Act In connection with funds made available from appropriations 
under this Act shall be held within the State of the affected unit of local 
government or geographic area within the State, 
"(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) — 

"(A) the term 'imit of local governinent^ means a county^ rnunici- 
palityj town j township s village, or other imit of general government 
below the State level; and 

"(B) the^ term -geographic area within a State' means a special 
purpoBe district or other region recognized for governmental purposes 
within such State which is not a unit of local government. 

"NATIONAL PRIORITY PROGRAMS 

"SEC* 110, (a) For each fiscal yBBV^ at least 10 per centum of each 
State's allotment under section 103 shall be used to pay SO per centum of 
the cost of vocational education for handicapped persons* 

■'(b) (1) For each fiscal year^ at least 20 per centum of each State's 
allotment under section 103 shall be used to pay 50 per centum of the cost 
of vocational education for disadvantaged persons (other than handicapped 
persons) , for persons who have limited Engllsh-speakiag ability ^ and for 
providing stipends authorized under section 120 (b) CD (G) - 

"(2) From the funds used by a State pursuant to paragraph (1) , each 
State shall use an amount equivalent to the same percentage of the funds 
reserved pursuant to that paragraph as the population aged fifteen to 
twenty=fourj inclusive^ having lltnlted English'-speaking ability is to the 
total population of the State aged fifteen to twenty^four, Inclusivei for 
providing vocational education for such persons with limited English-speakln] 
ability, except that such amount shall not exceed the full smn used pursuant 
to paragraph (1) , 

"(c) For each fiscal year, at least 15 per centum of each State's allot- 
ment under section 103 shall be used to pay 50 per centum of the cost of vo- 
cational education for (1) persons who have completed or left high school 
and who are enrolled in organised programs of study, for which credit Is 
given toward an associate or other degree^ but which programs are not de- 
signed as baccalaureate or higher degree program, and (2) persons who have 
already entered the labor market, or are unemployed, or who have completed 
or left high school and who are not described in paragraph (1). 

"(d) Each State shall use^ to the maximum extent possible ^ the fimds 
required to be used for the purposes specified in subsections (a) and (b) 
to asaist individuals described In those subsections to participate in 
. ragular._jvocatlonai „educ^^^ - 
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"PAYMENTS TO STATES 

"SEC. 111. (a) (1) The Commissioner shall pay, from the amomit available 
to each State for grants under this part (except subpart 5) to eligible 
recipients, an amount equal to— 

"(A) 50 per centum of the cost of carrying out its annual program 
plan as approved pursuant to section 109, other- than programs and ac- 
tivities for persons described in section llO; 

"(B) 50 per centum of the cost of vocational education programs for 
persons with special needs described in section llQia), (b) , and (c) ; 
and 

"(C) 100 per centum of the cost of vocational educatj^on programs 
described in sections 122(f), 133(b), and 140; - 
except that In the case of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and 
American Samoa, such amount shall be equal to 100 per centum of such ex- 
penditures, 

"(2) (A) In addition, the ConmlBsioner shall pay, from the amount availa- 
ble to each State for administration of State plana appropriated under sec- 
tion 102 (d), an amount equal to the Federal share of the cost of adminlBtra- 
tion of such plan. 

"(B) For the purpose of this paragraph, the Federal share for any fiscal 
year shall be 50 per centum, except that (l) for fiscal year 1978 it shall 
be 80 per centum arid for fiscal year 1979 it shall be 60 per centum, and (2) 
whenever the Commissioner determines in exceptional clrcums dances that for 
the fiscal year preceding fiscal year 1978 State and local expenditures for 
vocational education in a State exceed ten times the Federal expenditure for 
vocational education In that State, and that the State has an appropriate, 
economic, and efficient State administration of the program, the Conmissioner 
shall set thP Federal share for fiscal year 1978 for that State in excess of 
the Federal share specified in clause (1) , but not to exceed 100 per centum. 

"(b) (1) No payments shall be made- In any fiscal year imder this Act 
to any local educational agency or to any State unless the Coimiiasioner 
finds, in the case of a local educational agency, that the coi^ined fiscal 
effort per student or the aggreiate expenditures of that agency and the 
State with respect to the provision of vocational education by that agency 
for .the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which the determlnstion 
was made was not less than such combined fiscal effort per student or the 
aggregate expenditures for that purpose for the second preceding fiscal year 
or, ,,in the case of a State, that the fiscal effort per atudent or the aggre- 
gate expenditures of that State for vocational education in that State for. 
the fiscal year preceding the fl3cal_year for which the determination was 
made was not less than such fiscal Effort per student or the aggregate ex- 
penditures for vocational education for the second preceding fiscal year. 

"(2) No payments shall be made in any fiscal year under this Act .to _ 
any postsecondary educational institution unless the Commissioner finds 
that the aggregate amount or the amount per student spent by such insti- 
tution from current funds for vocational education purposes, for the fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year for which the determination was made was not 
less than such amount spent by such Institution from current funds for 
the second preceding fiscal year, 
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"FEDERAL MD STATE EVALUATIONS 



"SEC, 112. (a) In order for the Federal govarnraent to assist the States 
la Qpeirating the bast possible programs of . vocattonfel edueatlon= 

"(1) the Goomlssionar shall within four mDnths of the rewlpt of a ' 
' ^State's annual program plan and accountability report transmit to that 
State board an analysis of ''such plmi Und report ^ including suggestions 
for iiaprbvements In the S tat als programs and ftadinga contained In any 
program or fiscal audits per formed^ In that State pursiiant to paragraph 

(2); and / 3 ^ 

" "(2) the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education shall ^ in at 

least ten States a fiscal year during the period beglimlnj October 1* 
1977, and ending Saptmber 3d:V 4982 * condu a review analyzing the 
strengths and> weataiesfes of the proirams assisted with funds avail- 
able under this Act witmCn those States; anci the Department of Health* 
Education, and Welfare shall, In the same period, conduct fiscal audits 
.'of such programs within those States* ^ 
"(h) (1) In order for the States to assist local educationBl agencies 
and other recipients of'^nds Un operating the best possible programs of 
vocational education™ , 
' ' ''(A) each State shall, during the five-year period of the State plan, 
evaluat^the effectiveness of each program withta the State being 
assisted .with funds available under this Act | and the results of these 
evaluations shall be used to revise the^State's programs , and shall 
be made readily avallaMe to the Spate mdvlsory council | and 

"(B) each State shall evaluate, by using data collected, wherever 
possible, by statlst'lcally valid sampling techniques, each such pro- 
gram within the State which purports to Impart entry level job skills 
according to the extant to which program ^completers and leavers— 

*'(1) find employioent in occupations related to their training 
and 

*'(il) are consldared by their employers to be well-tralnid^and 
prepared for employment, . ^ % 

eKcept that in no case can pursuit of additional education or 
training by program .complaters or leavers be consldefed negativaly 
, in .these evaluations, * 
"(2)' Each State, in formulating its plans to fulfill these requirements, 
^hall annually consult with the State Advisory council which shall assist 
(the State in developing these plans, minltor the evaluations conducted by 
vthe State, and use tbe results of these evaluations. In compiling its annual 
ri'port required by section 105* 

**(c) The Co^issiqner shall prepare and submit annually to the Congress, 
within nine months of the termination of each fiscal year, a report on the ^ 
status of vocational education in the country during that fiscal year. This 
report shall Include data on the Information elements developed In the na- 
tional vocational education data reporting and accounting syst^ and an analy- 
sis of such data, and a sunomry of the findings of the reviews and audits 
required ^by paragraph (2) of subsection (a) and of the evaluations performed 
pursuant to paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (b) . , 
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"Subpart 2 Basic Grant 
"AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS AND USES OF WWS 



' "SEC* 120. (a) From the sums made availabla for grants under this subpart 
pureuTOit to section 103, the Commissioner is authorized to make grants to 
States to assist them in conducting vocational edutajtion programs in accor- 
dance with the requirements of this subpart* ^ 

"(b) (1) Grants to States under this subpart my be used, in accordance 
with f lve--year State plMis and annual program plans approved purauMit to 
section 109, for the following purposesi 

"(A) vocational education programs | 

"(B) work study programM as described in suction 121; 

"(C) cooperative vocational education progr^is as described in sec- 
tion 122; , . 

"(D) energy education program as described In section 123| 

"(E) construction of area vocational education school facilities;. 

"(F) support of full-ttae persoimel to perform the duties described 
in aectioh 104 (b) ; . 

"(G) the provision of stipends, subject to the restriction contained 
in paragraph (2), which shall not exceed reasonable ai^unts, as pre- 
. scribed by the Commissioner pursuant to regulations, for students 
entering or already enrolled, in vocational education programs, if 
those students have acute economic needs which cannot be met under 
work-study programs; 

"(H) placement services for students who have successfully completed 
vocational education programs, subject to the restriction contained in 
paragraph (2); 

"(1) industrial arts programs where &uch programs will assist in 
meeting the purposes of this Act; 

"(J) support services for women who enter progr^is desipied to pre- 
pare indivlduaXs for mploymfent in Jobs which have been traditionally 
limited to men, including counseling as to the nature of such programs 
and the difficulties whi^ may be encountered by women in such programs, 
and job developMnt md job follow up services ; 

"(K) day care services for children of students in secondary and 
postsecondary vocational education programs; 

"(L) vocational education for— , 

"(1) persons who had solely been homemakers but who now, be- 
cause of diasolutlon of marriage, must seek ^plo^ent| 

"(ii) persons who are single heads of households and who lack 
adequate job skills; 

"(111> persons who are currently homemakers and part-time 
' workers but who wish to secure a full-time Job; ^tod 

"(Iv) women who are now in jobs which have Been traditionally 
considered jobs for femles and who. wish to seek employment in 
/ * jab areas which have not been traditionally considered for job 

areas for fei^les,. and men who are now in jobs which have been 
traditionally considered jobs for males and who wish to seek 
employment in job areas which have not been traditionally con- 
sidered Job areas for males; and 
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"(M) GonstruGtion and operation of residential vocational schools 
aa described in Bectlon 124.. 

"(2) No funds shall be used for the purposes specified in subpara- 
graph (G) or (H) of paragraph (1) imleas the State board first makes 
a apecific finding in each ins ttoce of funding that the funding of this 
particular activity is necessary due to inadequate funding in other 
programs providing stoilar activities or due to the fact that other 
services in the area are ijiadequate to meet the needs. 

'*WORK STUDY PROGRi^ 

"SEC. 121. (a) Funds available to the States under section 120 may be used 
or grants to local educational agencies for work-study progrws which— 
*'(!) are administered by the local educational agencies md are 
' made reasonably available (to the' extent of available funds) to all 
youths in th^ area served by such agency who are able to meet the 
requirements of paragraph (2); 

"(2) provide that eaployment under such work-study progrMS shall 
be furnished only to a student who (A) has been accepted for enroll- 
ment as a full-time student in a vocational .education progrm whidi 
meets the standards prescribed by the State board and the local edu- 
cational agency for vocational education programs assisted under this 
Actt or in the case of a student .already enrolled in such, a program, 
is in good standing and in full-time attendmcep (B) is in need of 
the earnings from such employraant to commence or continue his vo- 
cational education program, and (C) is at least fifteen years of age 
and less than twenty-one years of age at the comQencemant of his em- 
ployment, and is capable, in the opinion of the appropriate school 
authorities, of maintaining good standing in his vocational education 
program while employed under the work-study progrra; 

"(3) provide that, pursuant to regulations of the Conmissioner , no 
student shall be alloyed under ^such work-study progrm for more than 
a reasonable nui^er of hours in any week in which classes in which he 
is enrolled are in session, or for compensation which eKceeds payments 
under comparable Federal programs, unless the student is attending a 
school that Is not within a reasonable coroauting distance from his 
home, when the compensation may be set by the CoBmlssioner at a higher 
level * ' * , 

"(4) provide that employment under such work-study program shall 
be for the local educational agency or for some other public or 
nonprofit private agency or institutloni and 

"(5) provide that, in each fiscal year during which such program 
remains in effect, such agency shall expend "(from sources other than 
' payments from Federal funds under this section) for the employment of 
its students (whether or not in employment eligible for assistance un- 
der this section) an amount that is not less than its average annual 
eKpenditure for work-study programs of a similar character during the 
^ three fiscal years precedini the fiscal year in which Its work-study 

program under this section is approved, 
"(b) Each 'State in operating work-study programs from funds made available 
under section 120 shall — ■ 
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"(1) adept poliGles md procedures which assure that Federal funds 
used for this ^purpose will be expended solely for the parent or com- 
pensation of students employed pursuant to the work-study progranis . 
/ meeting the requirCTentS, of subsection (a)| and 

^ "(2) seti forth principles for deternJning the priority to be ac- 
corded ai^plications from local educational agencies for work-study 
progranffl, whidi principles shall give preference to applications 
siAmitted by local educational agencies, serving conmwnitles having 
stAsttotial numbers of youths who have dropped out of school or who 
are unrarployed^ and provide for undertaking such progrmSj insofar 
as ftaancial resources available therefor make possible, in the 
order detemljied by the application of such principles. 
*'Cc) Students employed in work-study programs assiated pursuant to this 
section shall not by reason of such employBient be deMied employees of the 
United States, or their service Federal service, for any reason. 

"COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGMMS 

"SEC. 122* Futtds avails le to the States imder section 120. may be used 
for establishing or expMdlng cooperative vocational education programs 
through local educational agencles^with the participation of public and 
private employers. Such programs khall incline provisions assuring that — 

"(a) funds will be used only for developing and operating coopera- 
tive vocational programs as defied in section 195(18) which provide 
training opportunities that may not otherwise be available and. which 
are designed to serve persons who cmi benefit from such programs | 

"(b) necessary procedures are established for cooperation with 
employment agencies , labor groups^ en^loyerSp and other community 
agencies in identifying siilt^^e jobs for persons who enroll in 
cooperative vocational education' programs | 

"(c) provision is mdm^ where necessary, for relidsurs^ient of added 
costs to employers for on-the7job training of students enrolled in 
cooperative progrfflaSj provided such on-the-job training is related to 
existing career opportunities susceptible of promotion and advancemeat 
and which do do not displaqe other workers who perform such work; 

"(d) ancillary services and activities to assure quality in 
cooperative vocational education programs are provided for, such 
as preservlce md Inservice training for teacher coordinators,, 
supervision, curriculum materials, travel of students and coor-- 
dinators necessa^ to the success of such programs, and evalua- 
tion | 

"(e) priority for fimdlng cooperative vocational education pro-^ 
grams through local educational agencies is given to areas that 
have high rates of sdiool dropouts and youth unemployment | 

"(f) to the extent consistent with the nufflber of students en- 
rolled in nonprofit private sdiools in the area to be served, 
whose educational needs are of the type which the program or pro- 
ject involved is to Met^ provision has been made for the parti- 
cipation of such students I 
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"(g) ¥edaral funds ^med for the purposes of this section w|ll 
not be conmingled with State or local fimdi| an4 
^(h) such accoimting, evaluetion, ^d followup procedures as 
tiie Cosanissioner deems necessary will be provided. 



"ENERGY EDUCATION 

•'SEC. 123. (a) (1) Fimds available to States under section 120 My be 
used to make grants to postsecondary educational institutions to oarry out 
prograffls for the training of mtoers, supervisors, techniciahs (particularly 
safety personnel) , and environmentalists in the f iald of coal mining and 
coal mining tecimology^ including acquisition of equipment necessary for the 
conduct of such prograDi, 

' "(2) Grants made imdar this section shall be made pursuit to applications 
which describe with particularity a program for. the training of minars, 
supervisors, and tecimiciaM in the field of coal mining and coal mining 
technology p including provision for supplementary demonstration projects or 
short-term seminars, which program may Include such curriculums as (A) the 
eKtractionp preparation, and transportation of coal, (B) the reclamation of ■ 
coal mjjied land, (C) the strengthening of health and safety programs for 
coal mine employees, (D) the disposal of coal mine wastes, and (E) the 
chemical and physical analysis of coal and ^terials, such as water and soil, 
that are involved in the coal mining process, „ 

**(b^ Funds available mider section 120 may also be used to make grants 
to potetsecondary educational institutions to cari^^ out prograM for the 
training of individuals needed for the installation of solar energy 
equipment. Including training necessary for the installation of glass 
paneled solar collectors and of wind energy generators, and for the In- 
stallation of other related applications of solar energy. 

"RESIDENTIAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

"SEC. 124. (a) Funds available to the States imder section 120 may be 
used for tha const ruction, equipment, and operation of residential schools 
to provide vocational education (including room, board,. and other neces- 
sities) for youths, at least fifteen years of age and less than twenty-one 
years of age at the time of enrollment, who need full-time study on a re- 
sidential basis In order to benefit fully from such education. In using 
funds available under section 120 for this purpose, the States shall give 
special consideration to the needs of large urban areas and isolated rural 
areas having substantial, numbers of youths who have dropped out of school 

NO S'^avallabla under section 120 may be used for the pur- 
poses of tl^is section for- residential vocational schools to which j^eniles 
are assigned as the result of their delinquent conduct or in which the stu- 
dents are segregated because of race. 

I 
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"Subpart 



Program IioproveiMnt md Supportive Services 



"AUTHORIZATION OF GRMTS MD USES OF FUNDS 

"SEC* 130, (a) From the mxim Mde available for grmts under this subpart 
pursuant to section 103 the Commissioner is authorized to make grants to. 
States to assist them in Improving their vocational education programs and 
in providing supportive services for such programs in accordance with the 
provisions of ^this subpart. ^ 

"(b) Grants t© States under this subpart may be used, in accordance with 
five-^year State plans, and annual progrm plans approved pursuant to section 
109 J- for the following purposesi 

"(1) rfsearch programs as described in section 131| 
"(2) exemplary Md itmovative program as , described in section 132 * 
"(3) curriculum development .programs as described in section 133| 
"(4) provision of guidance and coumeling services, programs, and 
activities as described in section 134; 

"(5) provision of pre-service and In-service training as described 
in section 135; and 

"(6) grants to overcome sex bias as described in section 136* 

"MSEAROT 

"SEC. 131* (a) Funds available to the States under section 130(a) 
may be used, for support of State research coordination units and for con^ 
tracts by those units pursuant to comprehensive plans of progrsm improve- 
ment involving — 

"(1) applied research and development in vocational education; 
"(2) experimental J developmental, and pilot, programs and projects 
designed to test the ef fectivenesi of research findings, including 
programs and projects to overcome problems of sex bias and sex 
stereotyping; 

"(3) improved curriculum materials for presently funded programs 
in vocational education ^d nw curriculim materials for 'new and 
emerging job fields, including areview and revision of any curricula 
developed mid er this section 'to insure that such curricula do not re-- 
fleet stereotypes based on sex, raeej or national origin; 

"(4) projedts in the development of new careers and occupations s 
such as — 

"(A) research and experimental projects designed to identify 
new careers in such fields as mental and physical health * crime 
prevention and correction * welfare > education, municipal services, 
child care," and recreation, requiring less training than profes- 
sional positions, and to delineate within such career roles with 
the potential for advancement from one level to another; 
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'KB) training and devalopment projects designtd to demonstrate 
improved Mthods ©f securing the involveBtenti cooperation, and ' 
co^tment of both the p^lie and private sectors toward the end 
' of aahieving greater coordination md more effective iaplamenta- 
tion of progrms for the CTployment of persona in the fields de- 
scribed to subparagraph (A) ^ deluding progroE^ to prepare prof Si 
sionala (including administrators) to worki effectively with 
^nd ^ ^ 

"(C) projects to evaluate the operation of progrms for the 
tralnlngp development, md atllliatlon of public sei^ice aides, 
particularly their effectiveness in providtog satisfactory work 
experiences and in meeting public needs | ' 
and^ ' ^ ^ 

"(5) dissemination of the results of the contracts made pursuant to 
paragraphs CI) through (4) , including M^loyment of persons to act as 
disseminators p on a local leveli of these resultSs ^ . 
'Hb) No contract shall be made pursuaat to stds section (a) unless the ap- 
plicant can demonstrate a reasonable prpbabillty that the contract will re- 
sult In improved teaching teclmlques or curriculum materials that will be 
used In a substantial number of classrooms or other learning situations 
within five years after the terminatiori date of such contract. 



"E^OMPLARY AND INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS 

"SEC^ 132, (a) Funds available to the States under section 130(a) may 
be used for contracts^ as part of the comprehensive plans of progrOT Im- 
provement mentioned In section 131(a), for the support of eMmplary and 
Innovative progrms, including— 

"(1) programs designed to develop high quality vocational education 
programs for urban centers with high concentrations of economically 
disadvantaged Individuals * unskilled workers, and unemployed indi- 
viduals ; . 

"(2) programs designed to develop training opportunities for per- 
sons in sparsely populated rural areas "and for individuals migrating 
from farms to tffban areas | s 'I 

"(3) programs of effective vocational: education for individuals with 
limited English-speaking ability i 

"(4) establlstaent of. cooperative arrangements between public edu- 
cation and manpower agencies, desired to correlate vocational educa- 
- tion opportunities with current and projected needs of the labor mar- 
ket | and 

"(5) programs designed to broaden occupational aspirations and op- 
portunities for youth, with special e^hasis given to youth who have 
academic, socioeconomic, or other handicaps, including— 
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"(A) programa and projects desipied to familiarise elementary 
and secondary school students with the broad range of occupations 
for which special skills are required, and the requisites for careers 
in such occupations I and . 
A "(B) programs and projects to facilitate the participation of 

employers and labor organisations in postsecondary vocational edu- 
cation* 

"(b) Every contract made by a State, for the purpose of fundihg exemplary 
and innovative projects shall give priority to programs md projects designed 
to reduce sex stereotyping iji vocational education and shall, to ths extent 
consistent with the nimber of students enrolled in nonprofit private, schools 
in the area to be served whose educational needs are of the type which the 
progrm or project involyed is to meet, provide for the participation of 
such students; and such contract shall also provide that the Federal funds 
will not be conminglad with State or local funds. 

"(c) The annual program plan and accountability report covering the final 
year of financial support by the State for^ any sudi program or project shall 
indicate the proposed disposition of the program or project following the 
cessation of Federal support and the mems by which successful or promising 
prograiDS or projects will be continued and ^acpanded within the State, 

"CUMICULUM DEVEtOPlffiNT 

"SEC. 133, (a>. Funds available to the States under sectldn 130(a) may 
be used for contracts for the support of currlculi^ development projects, 
including— ^ 

"(l)'the development and dissemination of vocational education 
curriculum mater lais for new and changing occupational fields md for 
individuals .with special needs, as described in section 110 i and 

"(2) the development of currlcultm and guidance and testing materials 
designed to overcome sex bias in vocational education progrms, and. sup- 
port services designed to enable teachers to meet the needs of Indivi- . 
duals enrolled in vocational education programs traditionally limited 
to members of the opposite seK, 
"(b) No contract shall be made pursuit to. subsection (a) unless the appli- 
cant can demons trata a reasonable probability that the contract will, reault^ in 
Improved teaching techniques or curriculum materials that will be used In a 
siAstantial number of classrooms or other learning situations within five 
years after the termination date of such contract* 

"VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MD COUNSELING 

"SEC. 134. (a) Not leas thm 20 per 'centmn of the funds avallatile to the 
States under section V30 (a) shall be used to support programs for vocational 
development guidance and counseling programs and services which, subject to 
the provisions of subsection (b) p shall include—^ 

"(1) initiation, implementation, and in^rovemen^t of high quality 
vocational guidance and counseling programs and activities; 

"(2) vocational counseling for children, youth, and adults, 
leading to a greater imdergtanding of educational and vocational 
options I * . 
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^ "(3) provision of educational and job placement se^iceSs in- 
cluding programs to prepare individuals for professional occupa- , 
tions or occupations requiring a baccalaureate or higher degreei 
including followup services; ' ' 

"(4) vocational guidance and, counseling training designed to ac- 
quaint guidance counselors .with (A) the changing work patterns of 
women* (B) ways of effectively overcoming occupational aex stereo- 
/ typings' and (C) ways of aaaistlng girls and women in selecting 
oareera solely on their occupational needs ahd Interests, and to 
develop improved career counseling materials which are freer 
' "(5) vocational and educ^kt-lonal coimseling for youth offenders 
and adults in correctional institutionsi ^ 

"(6) vocational guidance and counseling for persons of limited 
English-rspeaklng ability | 

"(7) establishment of vocational resource centers to meet the 
special needs of out^of-school individuals, including individuals 
seeking second carears, individuals entering the job market late 
in lif 6 , handicapped Individuals , -individuals^-from-economlcal^^^^^ 
preBsed cOOTiimltiei or areas * and early retireesi and 

"(8) leadership for vocational guidance and exploration program 
at the local level. . 
"(b) Each Stati which chDoses to fund activities described in paragraph : 
(1) or (2) of subaectibn (a) of this section shall use those fmids, insofar 
as is practicable, for funding programs, services, or activities by eligible 
recipients which bring individuals with eKperience in business and industry, 
the professions, and other occupational pursuits into schools as counselors 
or advisors for students, and which bring students into the work establish- 
ments of buainasa and industry, the professions, and other occupational 
pursuits for the purpose of acquainting students with the nature of the work 
that is accomplished therein, and for funding projects of such recipients in 
which guidance counselors obtain eKperience in business and industry, the . 
professions, and other occupational pursuits which will better enable those 
couttiselors to carry out their guidance and counseling duties, 

J^VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL TMINING 

"SEC, 135. (a) Fijnds available to the States under section 130Xa) may 
be used to support programs or projects designed to improve the qualifica= 
tions of persons serving or preparing to serve in vocational education pro= 
grams, including teachers, administrators, supervisors, and vocational gul-. 
dmce and counseling personnel^ including programs or projects^ — ^ 

"(1) to train or retrain teachers, and supervisors and trainers of 
teachers, in vocational education in new and emerging occupations; . 

"(2) which provide in=-se^ice training for vocational education 
teachers and oth^r staff members, to improve the quality of instruc= 
tion, supervision, and administration of vocational education pro- 
grMs, and to overcome sex bias in vocational education programs; 

"(3) which provide for exchange of vocational education teachers and 
other personnel with skilled workers or supervisors in business, 
industry, and agriculture (including mutual arrangements for pre- 
serving employment and retirement status and other employment benefits 
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durins the period of exchange) , and the development and operation of 
cooperative progrOTS Involving perlodi of teaching In SGhools pro*- 
viding vocational educatlon^md of experience in coranercial, Indui- 
trials or other public or private employ™nt related to the subject 
matter taught in such school; 

"(4) to prepare journeymen in the akilled trades or occupations for 

teaching position; 

"(5) "to train- tod to provide in-sarvica training for teachers and 
supervisors and trainers of teachers in vocational education to Im-- 
prove the quality of ins truct Ion » supervision, and a^iinistration of 
vocational education for persons with limited English-speakliig ability 
and to train or retrain coimseling and guidance, personnel to meet the 
special needs of persons with limited Eriglish-speaking ability! tfnd 

*'(6) which provide short-term or regular-session institutes designed 
to Improve the qualifications of persons entering or reentering the 
field of vocational education in new and emerging occupational areas 
in which there Is. a need for such personnel, 
"(b) A State may include in the teraa of my gr^t or contract mder this 
section provisions authorising^ the payront, to persons participating in the 
training programs supported unier this section, of such stipends (including 
allowances for subsistence and other ^penses for such persons and their de- 
pendents) as the Comilssioner may detarmine, pursuant to regulations, con- 
sistent with prevailing practices under comparable programs. 

"(^^TS to' ASSIST IN OVERCOKLNG SEX BI^ \ 

"SPECIM. FUNDS FOR THE DIS^VMTAGED 

"SEC. 136. Fimds available to the States under section 13Q(a)>ay he 
used to support activities which show promise of overcoming sex stereotyping 
and bias in vocational education. . 

"Subpart 4 — ^ Special Prograios for the Disadvantaged 
"SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE DIS^VMTAGED 

"SEC. 140. (a) From the suns made available for grants under this sub- 
part pursuant to sections 102 and 103, the Commissioner is authorized to 
m^e grants to States to assist them In conducting special .programs for 
the dlsadvantaied (as defined in section 195 (16)) In Bccordance with the 
requirements of this subpart, 

"(b) (1) Grants to States under this subpart shall be used, in accordance 
with the five-year State plans and annual program plans approved pursuant 
to section 109, for allocation within the State to areas of high concentra- 
tions of youth une^loymant and school dropduta, and shall be used to pay 
the full cost of vocational education for dlsadvantaRed persons, ^ 

"(2) Such funds may be granted to eligible recipients only if (A) to 
the extent consistent with' the nunfcer of students enrolled In nonprofit 
private schools In the area to be sarved whose educational needs are of 
the type which the program or project involved is to meet, provision has 
been made for the participation of such students, and (B) effective 
■ policies and procedures have been adopted which assure that Federal 
funds made available under this sufipart to accomodate a tudimts in non- 
profit private schools will not be conminslad Mth State or local funds. 
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"Subpart 5— Consumer and Homemaking Education 



"CONSUMR AND H0Mm4KING EDUCATION 

"SEC* 150* (a) From the sums made available for grants under this sub- 
part pursuant to sections 102 and 103 * tha Comissioner is authorised to 
make grants to States to assist thsQ in conducting consimier and, homemking 
education prdgrMLS* . 

"(b) Grants to States under this subpart may be used^ in aGCordance 
with five-yaar State plans and annual program plans approved pursuant to 
section 109,^ solely for (1) educational program in constmer and homemaking 
education consisting of instruqtional programs, services, and activities at 
all educational levels for the occupations of homaroaking including but not 
limited to, consider education, food and nutrition, family livliig and parent- 
hood education, child development and guidmice, housing and home management 
(including resource management) , and clothing and teKtiles which (A) ancouraga 
participation of both males and females to prepare for combining the roles, 
of homemakers and wage earners | (B) encourage elimination of sex_itereotyplng 
in consumer and hoiOBmaking education by promoting the .development of curri- 
culim materials which deal (i) with increased nu^ers of women worktog out-> 
side the home, and increased makers of men assuming hoMmaking responsibi»; 
lities md the changing career patterns for women and men.md (ii) with 
appropriate Federal and State laws relating to equal opportunity in educa^ 
tion and employment; (C) give greater consideration to economic, social, 
and cultural conditions and n^eds especially in economically depressed ; 
areas and such courses may Include where appropriate bilingual instruction | 
(D) encourage outreach programs in comaunities for youth and adults giving 1 . 
considerations to special needs such aSj but not limited to, aged, young l 
children, achool«age parents, single parents, handicapped persons, educa- y 
tionally disadvantaged persons, and prograM connected with health care de- ; 
livery system, and programs providing services for courts and correctional ; 
institutions; (E) prepare males ^d feriales who have entered or are pre-^ 1 
paring to enter the worTc of the home; (F) /emphasize consumer education, j 
mariagement of resources, promotion of nutritional knowledge and food u^, j 
and parenthood education to meet the current societal needs, and (2) aTOil-- i 
lary services, activities and other means of assuring quality in. all homer 
making education programs such as teacher trainini and supervision, curri- 
culum development, research, ' program evaluation, special d^nstration, and 
eKperimental programs, development of instructional materials, exemplary 
projects, provision of equipment, and State administration and leadership, j 
. "(c> Notwithstanding the provisions contained in section 111(a), from i 
a State's allotment determined under section 103 for any fiscal year from | 
the funds appropriated pursuant to section 102(c), the Comiissioner shall ,|. 
pay to such State an amount equal to 50 per centum of the amount expended i 
for the purposes set forth in- subsection (b) , except that the Comissioner 
shall pay an amount to each State equal to 90 per centum of the amount used ; 
in areas described in subsection (d) , i 

''(d) At least one=third of the Federal fimds made availably under this ; 
section to each State shall be used in economically depressed areas or 
areas with high rates of unemployment for programs designed to assist con- j 
sumers and to help Improve home environments and the quality of family life, 
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"Subpart 1— General Provisions 
, "FTORDAIi .^aNISTRATION 

"SEC, 160, (a) There is fjt . ;ji.sheid in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation a Bureau of Oceupatv?r ■ ana Adiilt Education (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the *Burea?^0, whi^h shall be responsible for (1) the ad 
ministration of all the prog ^ms authcsised by this Act and the Adult Edu- 
cation Act^ (2) ftmctions o^ the Office of Education relating to manpower 
training -and development^ (3 of that Office ralating to post-^ 

secondary vocationars techni mid occupational training funded under 
this Act, (4) the administx^^ / i/n of any other Act of Congrese vesting au- 
thority in the Coimisaionex vocationels occupational, and adult educa- 
tioUj and (5) the admljiisti.>:i of those portions of any Act of Congress 
relating to career education vr. ire relevant to the purposes of other 
Acts of Congress administered l5v tL:^ Bui:eau, 

"(b) (1) The Bureau shall be ut*fi i: d by a person (appointed or designated 
by the Commissioner) who la highly ^^Xif led in the fields of vocational, 
technical J and occupational education , who is accorded the rank of Deputy 
ConffBissioner , and who shall be compensated at the rate specified for grade 
18. of the General Schedule set forth in section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code. ^ 

"(2) Additional positions are created forp and shall be assigned to, 
the Bureau as follows t 

"(A) three positions to be placed in grade 17 of such tieneral 
Schedule i one of which shall be filled by a person with broad ex- 
perience in the field of jimior and commity college education^ 
"(B) seven positions to be placed in grade 16 of such General 
Schedule p at least two of which shall be filled by persons with broad 
experience in the field of postsecondary-occupatlonal education in 
conmunity o^^d junior colleges^ at least one of which shall be filled 
by4a person with broad experience in' education in private proprietary 
institutions, and at least one of which shall be filled by a person 
with professional eKperience in occupational guidance and counseling, 
' and . ^ 

"(C) three positions which shall be filled by- persons at least one 
of whom is a skilled worker in a recognized occupation, another Is a 
subprofessional technician in one of the branches of engineering, and 
the other is a subproiessional worker in one of the branches of social 
or medical services, who shall serve as senior advisers in the ad- 
ministration of the programs in the Bureau* 
"(3) .The Commissioner shall assi^ to the Bureau, by the end of fiscal 
year' 1978, at least 50 pt-r centum more persons tjo directly administer the 
programs authorized under this Act than were assigned to directly administer 
this Act during fiscal year 1976, 

"VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DATA MD OCCUPATIONiJL INFORMATION DATA SYSTEIS 

"SEC. 161, (a) (1) The Commissioner and the Adndnistrator of the National 
Center for Education Statistics shall, by Sapteniber 30, 1977, jointly 
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ivelop ihf oration elements and imiform definitions for a national voca- 
tonal education data reporting and accoimting system. This system shall 
iclude information resiilting from the evaluations, required to be conducted 
f section 112 (as such section will be in effect on October 1, 1977) and 
:her information on vocational— 

"(A) students , (including infomation on their race and sex), 

"(B) program, 

"(C) program completers and leavers, - ' 

"(D) staff, ^ ■ ' 

"(E) facilities, and , . 

"(F) eKpenditures* 
"(2) In developing this system, the Comiisaioner and the Administrator 
toll endeavor as much as poasible to make the system compatible with the 
Qcupational information data system developed pursMnt to subsection (b) 
id other infoCTiation ayatems involving data on programs assisted under the 
Dmprehenstve Emplo^ient and Traintog Act of 1973* 

"(3) (A) After the coc^letion of the development of these information 
Lemants and uniform definitions pursuant to paragraph (1) , the Administra- 
Dr shall ijamediately begin to design, implement, and operate this informa- 
Lon system vhich shall be in full operation for the fiscal year begtaning 

ctober 1, 1977* '\ 

"(B) Any State receiving assistance tmder this Act shall cooperate with 
he Administrator in supplying the information required to be submitted by 
he Administrator and shall comply in its reports with the toforBmtion 
lements and definitions developed jointly by the Administrator and the 
□missionar pursuant to paragraph (1)* Each State shall submit this data 
D the Administrator in whatever form he requires | and, whenever possible, 
his reporting shall include reporting of data by labor market areas within 
he State* 

"(4) The Administrator shall have the responsibility for updating this 
atlonal vocational education information and accpunting system and for pre- 
aring annual acquisition plans of data for operating this system* These 
lans shall be submitted to the Comissioner for his review and cogent, 
"(b) (1) There is hereby established a National Ohcupational Informa- 
ion Coordinating Conmaittea which shall consist of the Gommisslohar , the 
dministrator,^ the Commissioney of Labor Statistics, and the Assistant 
ecretary for Employment and Training, This Gomittee, with funds available 
□it under section 103(a) (as such section bill be in affect on October 1, 
977), shall— ^ ' \ - 

^■(A) >'in the use of program data and employment data, improve coordi- 
nation between, and coinunicatlon among, | administrators and planners of 
. programs authorized by this Act and by the Comprahensive toployment and 
Training Act of 1973, employment security agency administrators, re- 
search personnel, and employment and training planning and administering 
agencies at the Federal, State, and local levels; 

"(B) develop and implement, by September 30, 1977, an occupational 
information system to meet the comon occupational information needs of 
' vocational education programs and employment and training programs at 
the national, State, and local levels, which system shall include data 

occupational demand and supply based on uniform definitions, standardized 
Cimating procedures, and standardized occupationil classifications and 
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"(C) aesist State occupational information coordinating committees 
established pursuant to paragraph (2). ^ 
"(2) By September 30, 1977| each State receiving assistance under this 
Act md under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 shall 
establish a State occupational inforaation coordinating committee composed 
of representatives of the State board, the State employment security agency, 
the State Manpower Services Council, ond the agency administering the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. This coraftlttee shall, with funds available 
to it from the National Coordinating Committee established pursuant to para- 
graph (1), implement an occupational information system In the State which 
will meet the common needs for the planing for, and the operation of, p^^*^ 
grama of the State board assisted under this Act and of the administerliig 
agencies imder the Compreh^slve Employment and Training Act of . 

"NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

"SEC* 162^ (a) The National Advisory Coimcil on Vocational Education^ _ 
established pursuant to section 104(a) of the Vocational Education Act of 
1963, in effect prior to the enactment of the Education ^endments of 1976, 
shall continue to #xist during the period for which appropriations ^are 
authorised under this Act* Individuals who are mCTbers of the Council on 
the date of the enactment of this Act may continue to serve for the terms^ 
for which they were appointed. Members appointed to succeed such Individ- 
uals shall be appointed by the President for terms of three years. The 
Council shall consist of twenty-one members, each of whom shall be deslg- 
natej as representing one of the categories set forth in the followtag 
sentence. The National Advisory Counril shall Include individuals^ 

"(1) representative of labor md management ^ including persons who 
have knmaedge of semiskilled, skilled, and technical employment; 
"(2) representative of new and eMrging occupational fieldsi 
"(3) knowledgeable in the field of vocacional guidance and counseling^ 
representing the National CoTmnisslon for Manpower Policy created 
■pursuant to title V of the Comprehensive Employment ' and Training Act of 

1973; . ^ 

"(5) representing nonprofit private schools | 

"(6) who are women with backgroimds and eKperiences in employment and 
training programs, who are knowledgeable with respect to problems of sex 
discrimination in Job training and in employment, including women who are 
members of minority groups md whd have, in addition to such backgrounds 
and eKperiences, special knowledge of the problems of discrlpln^ion .in 
job training and employment against women v^o are members of such groups; 

•■(7) kndwledgeable about the administration of State and localV voc/'. - 
tioiial education programs^, including members of school boards andyrlvi^te 
' institutions; J 

"(8) experienced in the education and training of handicapped^.^persons 
and of persons of limited English-speaking ability (as defined in section 
, \ 703(a) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965); 

•*(9) familiar with the special problems and needs of Individuals disad 
vantaged by their socioeconomic backgrounds; 

"'■(10) having special knowledge of postsecondary and adult vocational 
education programs; 
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"(11) famllar with the special probleins^of individuals in correc- 
tional institutions; and 

*-(12) representative of the general public who are not Federal em- 
ployees, including parents and students ^ except that they must not be 
representative of categories (1) through (11) , and who shall constitute 
not less than one-^third of the total membership. 
The National Coimcil shall have as a majority of its members persons who 
are not educators or adminstrators in the field of edueation* In appointing 
the National Advisory .Council ^ the President shall insure that there 
appropriate representation of both sexes ^ racial and ethnic mi-noritieSs and 
the various geographic regions of the country* ^ The President shall select 
the chairman. The National Advisory Coimcil shall meet at the call of the 
Chairman^ but not less than four times a year. 
"(b) The National Advisory Council shall— 

"(1) advise the President^ Congress^ Secretary , and CoOTiiasioner 
concerning the administration of^ preparation of general regulations 
and budget requests for, and operation of, vocational education programs 
supported with assistance under this Act| 

*'(2) review the administration and operation of vocational education 
programs under this Act, and other pertinent laws affecting vocational 
education and manpower training (including the effectiveness of such pro-- 
grams in meeting the purposes for which they are established and operated) , 
make reconmiendations with respect thereto, and make annual reports of its 
findings and recommendations (including racommandations for chauges in the 
provisions of this Act and such other pertinent laws) to the President^ ' 
Congress s Secretary, and Commissioner; 

"(3) make such other reports or recommendations to the President 
Congress, Secretary , Conmiissioner, or head of any other ^Federal depart- 
ment Or agency as it may deem desirable; 

"(4) (A) identify, after consultation with the National Commission 
for Manpower Policy, the vocational education and employment md 
training needs of the Nation and assess the extent to which vocational- 
education, employment training, vocational rehabilitation, and other 
programs under this and related Acts represent a consistent, integrated, . 
and coordinated approach to TOeting such needs | and (B) comment, at 
least once mnually, on the reports of the'National CoTrmission, which ^ 
comments shall be included in one of the reports submitted by the 
National Advisory Counril pursuant to this section and in one of the 
reports submitted by the National Cotranission pursuant to section 505 
of the Comprehensive Employment And Training Act of 19 73; 

"(5) conduct such studies, hearings, or other activities as it deems 
necessary to enable it to formulate appropriate recomn^ndations ; 

"(6) conduct independent evaluations of programs carried out under 
this Act and publish and distribute the results thereof; and 

'*(?) provide technical assistance arfd leadership to State advisory 
councils established pursuant to section 105, in order to assist them 
in carrying out their responsibilities under this Act, 

"(c) There are authorized to be appropriated $450,000 for the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1978, $475,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30,^ 
1979, "and $500,000 for each of the fiscal years ending prior to Septenfcer^.^^ 
30, 1982 for the purposes of this paragraph* The Council is authorized to 
use the funds appropriated pursuant to the preceding sentence to carry out 
its function as set forth in this section and to engage such technical 
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assistance as may be required to assist it in performing these functions. 



"Subpart 2— Programs of National SigndficanGe 
"PROGRAM lOTROVEffilNT 

"SEC* 171. (a) Funds reserved to the ConMlssioner imder section 103 
for programs under this part shall be used primarily for contracts ^ and in 

some cases for grants.^ for— . i qi i i 1 ^4 1 15 

"(1) activities authorized by sections 131^ IJ^, l^J? J-^^* J^jj, 

and 136, if such activities are deemed to be of national significance 
by the Commissioners , 
rr "(2) support of (a national center for research in vocational edu^ 
cation, chosen once every five years ^ which center shall be a non^ 
■ profit agency s shall be assisted by an advisory conmittee appointed 
by the Commissioner, shall have such locations, including contracts 
with one or more regional research centers^ a€ shall b& determined 
by the Coimnissioner after consultation with the national center and 
its advisory comnoittee taking into consideration the vocational edu- 
cation research resources available, ieographlcal area to be served 
and the schools, programs, projects, and students and areas to be 
served by research activities, md shall, either directly or through 
other public agencies— . 
"(A) conduct applied research and development on problems of 
national significance in vocational education; 

"(B) provide leadership development through an advanced study 
center and inservice education activities for State and local 
leaders in vocational education; 

"(C) disiemnate the results of the research and development 
projects funded by the center; 

"(D) develop and provide information to facilitate national plan= 
ning and policy development in vocational education | 

"(E) (i) act as a clearinghouse for information on contracts made, 
by the States pursuant to section ISl^ section 132 , and section 133 
and on contracts made by the Co^issloner pursuant to this section; 
and (ii) compile an annotated bibliography of research, exemplary 
and innovative program projects, and curricula development projects 
assisted with funds made available under this Act since July 1, 1970; 

and , u u- 

"(F) work with States, local educational agencies, and other pub- 
lic agencies in developing methods of evaluating programs, including 
the follow-^up studies of program completers and leavers required by 
section 112, so that these agencies can offer Job training programs 
which are more closely related to the types of jobs available in 
their coMunitles^.- regions , and States; and 
**(3) training and development programs as described in section 172. 
"(b) (1) The Connaissioner shall not .make a grant pursumt to paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a) unless the applicant can defgnstrate a reasonable 
probability that such grant will result in improved teaching techniques or 
curriculum, materials that will be used in a substantial nu^er of class^ 
rooms or other learning situations within five years after the termination 
date nf such grant, 
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"(2) Every contract made by the Commissioner for the purpose of funding 
exemplary and innovative projects pursuant to paragraph (1) of subsection , 
(a) shall, to the extent consistent with the number of students enrolled 
in nonprofit private schools in the area to be. served whose educational 
needs are of the type which the, project involved is to meet, provide for 
the participation of auch students ; and such contract shall also provide 
that the Federal funds will not be connnlngled with State or local funds. 

"(3) The Commissionex shall, from the funds made available to him under 
this section, make contracts to convert to use In local educational agencies, 
In private nonprofit schools, and in other public agencies, curriculum, 
materials involving job preparation which have been prepared for use by the 
armed services of„ the United States. 

"(^) There is hereby established a Coordinating Cominittee on Research 
in Vocational Education within the Education Division of the Department of^- 
Health, Education, and Welfare which shall be compoBed of the Director of 
the National Institute of Education, the Commissioner, and the Director of 
the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, or their represen 
tatives. This Committee shall— 

"(A) develop a plan for each fiscal year (i) establishing national 
priorities for the use of funds available to these agencies for voca- 
tional education research, career education research, education and 
work research, development, exemplary and innovative program projects, 
and curriculum development projects; and (ii) coordinating the efforts 
of these agencies in seeking to achieve these national priorities in 
order to avoid duplication of effort; and 

"(B) develop an effective management information system on the pro- 
jects funded pursuant to this plan in order to achieve the best possible 
monitoring and evaluation of these projects and the widest .possible dis- 
semination of their results. 
"(5) (A) From the sumfi reserved to the CoimniBSioner vnder section 10 i 
for this part, the ComralBSioner may pay all or part of the costs of con- 
tracts and grants authorized by this section. 

"(B) Funds reserved for contracts and grants under this section shall 
be available for expenditure until expended, unless a law is enacted in 
specific restriction of this subsection; and these funds may be used for 
contracts and gr mts for a period not to exceed three fiscal years. 

"TRAINING AND DEVELOPMm' PROGRAMS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 

"SEC 172 (a) From funds available to him under section 103, the Com- 
missioner shall provide (1) opportunities for experienced vocational edu- 
cators to spend full time in advanced study of vocational education for a 
period not to exceed three years in length; (2) opportunities for certified 
teachers who have been trained to teach In other fields to becoifie^wcational 
educators. If those teachers have skills and experience in vocatiottalr.f ields 
for which they can be trained to be vocational educators; and (3) opportuni- 
ties for persons in industry who have skills and experience in vdcational 
fields for which there is a need for vocational educators, but who do not 
necessarily have baccalaureate degrees, to become vocational educators. 

"(b) (1) In order to meet the needs in all States for qualified voca- 
tional education personnel (such as administrators, supervisors, teacher 
educators, researchers, guidance and counseling personnel, and instructors 
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in vocational education programs) the Conimlssionej.- shall make available 
leadership development awards in accordance with the provisions of tnis 
subsection only upon his determination that— 

ii(^) persons selected for awards have had not less than two years 
of experience in vocational education or in Industrial training, or 
fflllitary technical training; or, in the case of researcheis, experience 
in social science research which is applicable to vocational educa= 

^^""(B) persons receiving such awards are currently enployed or are 
reasonably assured of employment In vocational education and have 
successfully completed, as a minimum, a baccalaureate degree program; 

and ' 

"(C) persons selected are recomB»nded by their employer, or others, 
as having leadership potential in the field of vocational education 
and are eligible for admission as a graduate student to a program of 
higher education approved by the Conmission under paragraph (2). 
"(2) (A) The Conmissioner shall, for a period not to exceed three years, 
pay to persons selected for leadership development awards such stipends 
(including such allowances or subsistence and other expenses for such per 
sons and their dependents) as he may determine to be consistent with pre 
vaUlna nractices under comparable federally supported programs. 

"(B)"The Commissioner shall, in addition to the stipends paid to persons 
under subparagraph (A), pay to the Institution of higher education at which 
such nerson is pursuing his course of study such amount as the Commissioner 
may determine to be consistent with the prevailing practices under comparable 
federally supported programs not to exceed the equivalent of $4,500 per per- 
son per academic year or its equivalent, and $1,000 par person per summr 
session or its equivalent, but any arnxxnt charged such person for tuition 
and nonrefundable fees and deposits shall be deducted from the amount payable 
to the Institution of higher education under this subsection. Any funds from 
grants received under this paragraph which remain after deducting normal 
tuition fees, and deposits attributable to such students, shall be used by 
the institution receiving such funds for the purpose of improving the pro 
aram of vocational education offerffd by that institution. 

"(3) The Commissioner shall approve the vocational education leader- 
ship developTOnt program of an institution of higher education only upon 
finding that— 

"(A) the institution offers a comprehensive program in vocational 
education with adequate supporting services and disciplines such as 
education administration, guidance and counseling, research, and curri- 
culum development i 

"(B) such program is designed to further substantially the objec- 
tive of improving vocational education through providing opportuni- 
ties for graduate training of vocational education teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators, and of university level vocational edu- 
cation teacher educators, and researchers • and 

"(C) such programs are conducted by a school of graduate study in 
uiie institution of higher education. 
"(4) In order to Met the needs for qualified vocational education per- 
sonnel «uch as teachers, administrators, supervisors, and teacher educators, 
in vocational education programs In all the States, the Co^issiorter in 
carrying out this section shall apportion leadership development awards ^ 
equitably among the States, taking into account such factors as the State s ^ 
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vocatlpnal education enrollments, and the incidence of youth un^ployment 
and school dropouts in the Stata* ' ^ 

"(5) Persons receiving leadership awards under the provisions of this 
subsection shall continue to receive the payments provided in paragraph (3) 
only during such periods as the Coicmissioner finds that they are maintaining 
satisfactory proficiency in, and devoting /essentially full time to, study 
or research in the field of vocational education in an institution of higher 
_ducation^ and are not engaging in gainful employment , other than part-time - 
employment by such institution in teachings research, or similar activities ^ 
approved by the Commissioner. - , 

*'(6) From the funds reserved to the Commissioner pursuant to section 

103 for this part, the Co^is'sioner shall make awards meeting the require- 
ments of paragraphs^ jCD through_C5) of ^ this^ subsection * 

'*(?) In approving training and development programs for vocational edu= 
datlon personnel, the Coranisstoner shall give special consideration to 
programs which are designed to familiarize awardees with new curricular 
materials in vocational education. 

'^(8) For purposes of this subsection, the term 'institution of hliher 
education' means any such institution as defined under section 1201 , 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. ^ 

"(c) (1) In order to meet the need to provide adequate nunters of teachere 
and ^related classroom Instructors In vocational education and in order to 
take^full advantage of the education which has been provided to already 
certified teachers who are unable to find employment in their fields of 
training and of individuals ^ployed in industry who have skills and ex^ 
perlences in vocational fields, the Commissioner shall make available fel-^ 
lowships In accordance with the provisions of this subsection to such indi- 
viduals upon his determination that— 

"(A) Individuals selected for such f-llowships are presently certi- 
fied, or had been so certified within .he last ten years, by a State 
as teachers in elementary and secondary jhools or In community and 
junior colleges, and have past or current skills and experiences in 
vocational fields for which they can be trained to be vocational edu- 
cators; or 

"(B) individuals selected for such fallowships are individuals em-" 
ployed in industry (who need not be baccalaureate degree holders) who 
have skills and experiences in vocational fields for which there is 
a need for vocational educators, and that individuals receiving such 
awards have been accepted by a teacher training institution in a pro- 
gram to assist those persons in gaining the skills to become a voca- 
tUonal educator. 

"(2) (A) The Commissioner shall, for a'period not to exceed two years,^ 
payUo persons selected for fellowships under this subsection stipends (in- 
cluding such allowances for subsistence and other expenses for sucTi person 
and their dependents) as he may determine to be consistent with prevailing 
practices under comparable federally supported programs, 

"(B) The Commissioner shall, in addition to the stipends paid to per- 
sons under paragraph (1), pay to une institution of higher education at which 
such person is pursuing his course of; study such amount as the Commissioner 
may determine to be consistent with the prevailing practices under comparable 
federally supported programs not to exceed the equivalent of $4,500 per per- 
son per academic year or its equivalent, and $1,000 per person per suiraiier 
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session or its equivalent, but any affiount charged such person for tuition 
and nonrefundable faas and deposits shall be deducted from the amoimt 
pay^le to the Institution of higher education tmder this subsection* Any 
fimds from grants received imder this paragraph which reraain after deducting 
normal tuition, feess and deposits attributable to such studentSj sKall be 
used by the institution receiving such fimds for the purpose of improving 
the program of vocational education offered by that institution. 

"(3) The Comissioner shall approve the program at an Institution of 
higher education which has as its purpose assisting certified teachers or 
aaslsting persons from industry in becoming vocational education teachers 
only upon finding that— 

"(A) the institution offers a comprehensive program in vocational 
education with adequate supporting services and disciplines such as 
education adminis,trati'Dn , guidance and counseling p~ research , and— 
curriculias developMnt * and 

"(B) such program is available to persons receiving these fellow- 
ships so that they can receive the same type of education and 
training being offered in the Institution for undergraduate students 
who are preparing to become vocational education teachers* 
"(4) In order to WB&t the needs for qualified vocational education 
teachers in vocational education programs in all the States,, the Comls-- 
sipner in carrying out this subsection shall apportion fellowships equitably 
among the States , taking into account such factors as the State's vocational 
education enrollments^ and the incidence of youth unemployment and school 
dropouts in the State* 

"(5) Persons receiving fellowships under the provisions of this subsection 
shall continue to receive the payMnts provided In paragraph^ (2) only during 
such periods as the Conmissioner finds that they are maintaining satisfactory 
proficiency txif and devoting essentially full time to, study or research in 
the field of vocational education in m institution of higher education^ and 
are not engaging In gainful employment , other than part-time employment by 
such institution in teaching, research, or similar activities, approved by 
the Conmaissloner* 

"(6) From the funds reserved to the Comnpdssloner pursumt to section 103 
for this part, the CoOTaissloner shall make awards meeting the requirements 
of paragraphs (1) through (5) of this siisectlon. ^ 

"(7) In carrying out this stfcsectlon, the Com^ssloner shall, before the 
beginning of each fiscal year, polish a listing of the areas of teaching 
In voca&onal education which are presently in need of additional personnel 
and of the areas which will have need of additional personnel In the future; 
md the Conmtssioner sball, in miJcing the fellowships imder the authority 
of this subsection, grant these fellowships, to the maximum .degree possible, 
to persons who are seeking to become teachers In the areas Identified by the 
Commissioner as needing additional teachers. 

"Subpart 3 — ^Blllngual VbcationW Training 

"STATEMENT OF FINDINGS 

"sec; 181. The Congress hereby finds that one of the most acute problems 
In the United States is that which Involves millions of citizens, both 
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children and adults >v7hose efforts to profit from vocational education are 
saverely restrictad by their limited Engllsh^speaktog ability because they 
came from environments where the dominant language is other thap. English; 
that such persons are therefore unable to help to fill the critical need 
•for more and better educated persomiel in vital occupational categories; 
and that such persons are unable to make their maxtoum contribution to the 
Nation's economy and must^ in facti suffer the hardships of unemployment 
or underemployment* The Congress further finds that there Is a critical 
shortage of instructors possessing both the job knowledge and skills and 
the dual language capabilities required for adequate vocational instruc- 
tion of such language-handicapped persons and to prepare such persons to 
perform adequaCely in a work environment requiriug English language skills^ 
and a corresponding shortage of Instructional materials and of instructional 
methods and techniques suitable for such Instruction. 

^GMERAL RESPOSfSIBILlTIEr OF ....... ... ~ ^ -^^ 

"SEC, 182. (a) The Conmissioner and the Secretary of Labor together 
shall— 

"(1) develop and disseminate accurate Inforimtion on the status 
of bilingual vocational training in all parts of the United States; 

"(2) evaluate the impact of such bilingual vocational training on 
the shortages of well«trained personnel ^ the unemployment or under- 
employment of persons with limited EngllshrspeakMg ability, and 
the ability of such persons to acquire sufficient job skills and 
English language skills to contribute fully to the economy of the 
United States; and 

"(3) report their findings annually to the President and the Con- 
gress* 

"(b) The Conmilssioner shall consult with the Secretary of Labor with 
respect to the administration of this part. Regulations and guidelines 
promulgated by the Co™issioiher to carry out this part shall be consistent 
with those promulgated by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to section 301 
(b) of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act oi 1973 and shall be 
approved by the Secretary of Labor before issuance, 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC, 183, There are authorized to be appropriated $60,000,000 for the 
fistal year ending Septe^er 30, 1978, $70,000,000 for the fiscal year 
rending Septe^er 30, 1979, $80 ,000, 000, for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
'^ber 30, 1980, $90,000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1981, 
and $80,000,000 for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1982, to carry 
out the provisions of sections 184, 186, and 188 of this part, eKcept that 
65 per centum of such amounts shall be available only for grants and con- 
tracts under section 184, 25 per centum shall be available only for grants 
and contracts under section 186,. and 10 per centum shall be available only 
for grants and contracts under section 188* 

"AUIHORIZATION OF GRANTS 

"SEC. 184. (a) Froin the sums made available for grants under this sec- 
' tion pursuant to sgctxon 183, the Coininlseioner is authorized to nake grants 
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to and enter into contracts with appropriate State agencies, local educa- 
tional agencies, poBtsecondary education institutions, private nonprofit 
vocational training institutions, and to other nonprofit organisations 
expecially created to serve a group whose language as normally used is 
other than English in supplying training in recognised occupations and in 
new and emerging occupations, which shall include instruction dn the English 
language designed to insure that participants in the training will be as- 
aisred to pursue such occupations in environments where English is the 
language nomally used, and to enter into contracts with private for-profit 
agencies and organizations, to assist them in conducting bilingual vocational 
training programs for persons of all ages In all coraEunities of the United 
States which are desigTied to insure that vocational training prograi^ are 
available to all individuals who desire and need such bilingual vocational 

education- ^ 

"(b) The qomiissioner._shall pay to each has an appli- 

cation approved under section 189B an a^unt equal to the total sums ex- 
pended by the applicant for the purposes described in section 185 and set 
forth in that application* 

"USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

"SEC* 185* Grants and contracts under section 184 may be used^ in 
accordance with applications approved uoider section 189B, for—? 

"(1) bilingual vocational training programs for persons who have 
completed or left elementary or secondary school md who are availa- 
ble for education by a postsecondary educational institution; 

"(2) bilingual vocational training prograins for persons who have 
already entered the labor market and who desire or need training or 
retraining to achieve year-round employment j adjust to changing man^ 
power needs, expand their range of^ skills, or advmce in employment; 
and ' . \ ^ 

"(3) training allowances for participants in bilingual vocational 
training programs subject to th^^. sam .condltiotis and limitations as 
are set forth in section 111 of the Comprehensive EmployTOnt and 
Training Act of 1973. ^ _ 

"AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS FOR INSTRUCTOR TRAINING PROGRmS 

"SEC. 186.. (a) From the sums made available for grmts and. contracts 
im'der this section pursuant to section 183, the Comiissioner is authorized 
to make grmts to md enter into contracts with States ^ or educational 
institutions, either public or private, to assist them in conducting 
training for instructors of bilingual vocational training programs, and 
whenever the Commissioner determines that it will Gontribute to carrying 
out the purposes of this part, to make grants to, and enter into contracts 
with. States or educational institutions eithar public or private, to 
assist them In conducting training for instructors in bilingual vocational 
education programs, 

"(b) The CoOTaissioner shall pay to each applicant which has an applica= 
ticTA approved imder sectior. 189B m amount equal to the total sums expended 
by the applicant for the purposes described in section 187 and set forth in . 
that application. 
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"SEC, 187. Grants and contracts imder section 186 may be used. In 
accordance with applications approved under section 189Bj for— 

"(1) providing preservice training designed to prepare persons 
to participate in bilingual vocational training or vocational edu- 
cation programs as instructors, aides ^ or other ancillary personnel 
such as counselors^ inservice and development programs designed 

to enable such personnel to continue to improve their qualifications 
while participating in such programs; and 

"(2) telln'^Bhips or traineeships for persons engaged in such pre- 
service or inservice training, 

'AUTHORIZATION OF GRANTS FOR DEVELOPMMT OF INSTRyCTIONM. MATERIM.S, ffilOTDS, .^^^ 
: ^ AND TECHNIQUES 

"SEC, 188, (a) From the sums made available for grants and contracts 
onder this section pursuant to section 183'j the Comnissioner is authorized 
to make grants and enter into contracts with States, public and private 
iducational institutions^ and to other appropriate nonprofit organizations ^ 
md to enter into contracts with private for=profit individuals and organi- 
sations^ to assist them in developing instructional material^ methods^ or 
techniques for bilingual vocational training* 

"(b) The Commissioner shall pay to each applicant which has an appllca'- 
tlon approved under section 189B an amount equal to the total sums expended 
by the applicant for the purposes described in section 189 and set forth in 
that application, 

"USE OF FEDERAL FUNDS ' " 

"SEC, 189* Grmts and contracts imder section 188 may be used^ in ac= 
iordanGe with applications approved under section ISgB^ for— 
"(1) research in bilingual vocational trainings 

"(2) training programs designed to familiarize State agencies and 
training institutions with research findings and successful pilot and 
demonstration projects in bilingual VQcational training; 

"(3) experiTOntal, developmntal^ and pilot programs and projects 
designed to test the eff ectivenes.^ nf research findings| and 

"(4) other demonstration and di: ination projects, 

" ■ " "^ / 

"APPLICATIONS 

"SEC* 189A. (a) A grant or contract for assistance under this part may 
be made only upon application to the Comnissioner at such time, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by such information as the Comiis^ 
sioner deen^ necessary* Each such application shall— 

"CD provide that the activities and services for which assistance 
under this part is sought will be administered by or under the super^ 
vision of the applicant | 

"(2) (A) in the case of assistance under section 184, set forth a 
program for Garrying out the purposes described in section 185, 
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**CB) in the case of assistance under section 186, set forth a pro-- 
gria for carrying out the purposes described in section IS?^ and 

"(C) in the case of assistance under section 188b set forth a pro- 
gram for carrying out the purposes described in section 189; 

"(3) in the case of assistance under section 184 | set forth a pro- 
gram of such sizej scope, and design as will make a substantial contri- 
bution toward carrying out the purposes of this part; 

*'(4) in the case of assistance under section 186— ' 

"(A) describe the capabilities of the applic^t institution^ 
including a listing of the vocational training or vocational edu- 
cation courses offered by that institution, together with appro- 
priate accreditation by regional or national associations, if 
any, and approval by appropriate State agencies of the coarse 

offered, , ^-^ 

_»»(B) .set -.forth -the qualifications principal s.taLt .wnQ ... 

will be responsible for the training progr^p md 

"tC) contain a stateTOnt of the minimum qualifications of the 
persons to be enrolled in the training prbgrM, a description of 
the selection process for such persons, md the amounts of the 
fellowships or traineeshlps, If any, to be granted to persons so 
enrolled; and 

"(5) in the case of assistance under section I88s set forth the 
qualifications of the staff who will be responslbie for the program 
for which assistance is sought, v 
"(b) No grant or contract may be made under section 184 directly to a 
local educational agency or a postsecondary educational institution or a 
private vocational training institution or any other eligible agency or or- 
ganization unless that agency, institution, or organiaatlon has submitted 
the application to the State board established tmder section 104 of this 
Act,, or in the case of a State that does hot have such a board, the similar 
State agency, for comment and includes the comment of that board or agency 
with the application, 

"APPLICATION APPROVAL BY THE COMMISSIONER 

"SEC, 189B, (a) The,CoBmaissimer may approve an application for assis- 
tance imder this subpart only if— 

"(1) the application meets the requirements set forth in subsection Ca) 
of the previous section | 

"(2) in the case of an application submitted for asslstMice under 
section 184 to an agency, institution, or organization other thm the 
State board eatabllshed under section 104 of this Act, the requirement of 
subsection (b) of the previous section is mti 

"(3) in the case of an application submitted for assistmce under 
section 184 or section 186 the Conmiissloner determines that the program 
is consistent with criteria established by him, where feasible, after 
consultation with the State board established uwder section 104 of this 
Act, for achieving equitable distribution of asslstMice imder this sub- 
part within that State | and 

"(4) in the case of m application s^mitted for asslstMce imde.r 
section 186 the Gomissloner determines that the applicmt institution 
actually has m. ongoing vocational training program In the field for 
which persons are being trained | and that the applicant institution 
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can provide instrucUors with adGquate language capabilities In the 
language other than English to be used in the bilingual job training 
program for which the persons are being trained, 

"(b) An amendment to an application shall, except as the CoTraiiissioner 
may otherwise provide ^ be subject to approval in the same mnner as the 
original application* 

"Subpart 4— Emergency Assistance for Remodeling and Renovation of Voca- 
tional Education Facilities 

=^ "PURPOSE 

"SEC, 191, It is the purpose of this part to provide emergency assis- 
tance, for a limited period of time, to local educational agencies in 
urban and rural areas which are unable to provide vocational education 
designed to meet today's manopwer needs due to the age of their vocational 
training, in order to assis^such agencies in the modernisation of facili- 
ties and equipment and the conversion of academic facilities necessary to 
assure that such facilities will be able to offer vocational education 
programs which give reasonable promise of of employment^ including the 
remodeling and renovation of such facilities to make the facilities com-- 
ply with the requirements of the Act of August 2, =1968 ^ commonly known 
as the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968, 

''AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

"SEC, 192. There are authorized to be appropriated $25,000^000 for fis- 
cal year 1978, $50,000,000 for fiscal year 1979, ^$75,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1980, and $100,000,000 for fiscal year 1981, to carry out the purpose 
of this part, 

"APPLlCAflONS 

"SEC* 193. (a) toy local educational agency desiring to receive 'assis-- 
tance under this subpart shall submit to the Commissioner, through its 
State board, an application therefor, which application shall set forth— 

"(1) a description of the facility to be remodeled or renovated, 
including the date of construction of such facility and the extent 
of reconstruction necessary to enable such facility to provide a 
modern program of vocational education; 

"(2) a description of the equipment to be replaced or modernized 
with the assistance of funds made available under this subpart; 

"(3) a description of the extent to which the modernization or con-- 
version of facilities and equipment, if assisted with funds made availa- 
ble under this subpart, would be consistent with, and further the goals 
of, the five=year State plan. developed pursuant to section 107; 

'*(4) the financial abil: ty of the local educational agency to unde re- 
take such modernization without Federal assistance; 

"(5) assurances that the facility to be remodeled or. renovated 
will meet standards adopted pursuant to the Act of August 12, 1968^ 
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"(6) the extent of State and local ftmda available to match 
Federal funds made available under this subpart, together with 
the sources and amounts of such funds; 

"(7) such other information as the State board determines to oe 

approor^' ate; and • u„ 

"(8) such other information as the Commissioner may require by 

regulation, ^ _ =. *.u r 

"(b) In approving applications submitted under this subpart, the Lom- 
missioner shall apply only the following criteria; 

"(1) the need for such assistance, taking into account such. 

factors as— , , , ,j 

"(A) the age and obsolescence of the facilities and equip- 
. ment for which emergency modernization assistance is sought, 
"(B) the rate of youth unen^jloyment in the labor market 
area served by the local educational agency, 

"(C) the number of youth aged seventeen through twenty-one 
y residing in the labor market area served by the local educa- 
if' tional agency who are unemployed, and 

"(D) the percentage such youth represent, as coiqjared with 
the vocational education enrollment in the local educational 

^^"U)'the ability of the facility to comply with the standards 
adopted pursuant to the Act of August 12, 1968 (42 U S.C 4151- 
4156), commonly known as the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968, 

"(Zrthe degree to which the modernization of facilities and equip- 
ment proposed in the application afford promise of achieving the 
goals set forth in the five-year State plan developed pursuant to 

section 107, J4„,> 
"(c) The Commissioner shall rank all approved applications according to 
their relative need for assistance and, except as provided in suDsection 
<d), shall pay, from sums appropriated for this part. 75 per centum of the 
cost of such approved applications, witll such appropriation shall be ex= 

*'^"(d)'^The Commissioner shall consult with the Administrator of General 
Services and the Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance 
=Board to determine whether the proposed remodeling or renovation will 
meet standards adopted pursuant to the Act of August 12, 1968, conmionly 
known as the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968. 

"(e) Upon a finding, in writing, that a local educational agency with 
an approved application is suffering from extreme financial need and would 
not because of the limitation of Federal financial assistance to 75 per 
centum of the cost of the approved project, be able to participate in the 
program authorized by this subpart, the Conmlssioner may waive such limi- 
tation and may pay the full cost of the approved project. 

"PAYItENT 
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the cost of such application as determined under subsection (c) or (d) of 
section X93. 162 
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"(b) ThE Commissioner shill pay to the applicant such reservad amount, 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, 'and in such installments consistent 
with established practice^ as he may determine, 

"PART C— DEFINITIONS 
"DEFINITIONS 
"SEC, 195* As used in this Act — 

"(1) The term 'vocational education* means organized educational programs 
which are directly related to the preparation nf individuals for paid or 
unpaid eropjSdyinent ^ or for additional preparation for a career requiring 
other than a baccalaureate or advanced degree | and^ for purposes of this 
paragraph, the term 'organized education program' means only (A) Instruc- 
tion related to the occupation or occupations for which the students are 
-in training- or instruction..necessary for s^^^^ to benefit from such 

training, and (B) the acquisition, maintenance^ and repair of instructional 
supplies, teaching aids and equlpTOent; and the term 'vocational education- 
does not mean the construction, acquisition or initial equipment of buildings 
or the acquisition or rental of land, 

**(2) The terin 'area vocational education school' means — 

"(A) a specialized high school used exclusively or principally for 
the provision of vocational education to persons who are available 
for study in preparation for entering the labor market, or 

"(B) the department .of a high school exclusively or principally 
used ic^ providing .Vocational education in no less than five different 
occupational fields to persons who are available for study in prepa- 
ration for entering the labor market, or 

"(C) a technical or vocational school used exclusively or princl-- 
pally for the provision of vocational education to persons who have 
completed or left high school and who are available for study in 
preparation for entering the labor market, or 

"(D) the department or'^^vislon of a Junior college or community 
college or university operating under the policies of the State 
board and which provides vocational education In no less than five 
different occupational fields, leading to inmediate employment but 
not necessarily leading to a baccalaureate degree, if It is available 
to all residents of the State or an area of the State designated and 
approved by the State board^ and if, in the "case of a school, depart^- 
ment, or division described in (C) or (D) , If It admits as regular 
. students both persons who have completed high school and persons who 
^ have left high school* 
"(3) Tne term 'school facilities' means classrooms and related facili- 
ties (Including Initial equipment) and Interests in lands on which such 
facilities are constructed. Such term shall not include any facility 
intended primarily for events for which admission is to be charged to the 
general public, 

"(4) Th©^' term ' cons tructlonV includes construction of new buildings and 
acquisition, expansion, remodeling, and alteration of existing buildings, 
and Includes site grading and improvement and architect fees.. 

"(5) The term 'Commissioner' means the Commissioner of Education, 
"(6) The term 'Secretary' means the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, . -4 /» o 
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"(7) The term *handicappedS when applied to persons, means persons 
who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired , visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or othar wealth 
impaired persons who b'-: reason thereof require special education and re- 
lated services, and who, because of their handicapping condition, cannot 
succeed in the regular vocational education prograin without specifiil educa- 
tion assistance or who require a modified vocational education program* 

\(8) The term 'State' includes, in addition to the several Stateii, the 
Disfcrict of Columbia, the CoTmonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands* 

"(9) The term *State board' means a State board designated or created 
by State law as the sole State agency responsible for the administration 
of vocational education, or for supervision of the administration of voca- 
tional education in the State, 

"(10) The term 'local educational agency' mans a board of education or 
other legally constituted local school authority having adioinistratlve 
control and direction of pij^lid elementary or secondary schools in £ city, 
coimty, tovmship, school dlotrlct, or political subdivision in a State, or 
any other public educational institution or agency having administrative 
control and direction of a vocational education program, 

"(11) The term 'State educational agency' means the State board of edu=- 
cation or other agency or officer primarily responsible for the State 
supervision of public elementary md secondary schools, or, if there is 
no such officer or agency, an officer or agency designated by the Governor 
or by State law, 

"(12) The term 'postsecondary educational institution^ Mans a nonprofit 
institution legally authorized to provide postsecondar>^ education within 
a State for persons sixteen years of age or older, who have graduated from 
or left elementary or secondary school* 

"(13) The term 'eligible recipient' means a local educational agency or 
a postsecondary educational institution. 

"(14) The terra 'National Advisory Council' mems the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education continued imder section 162* 

"(15) The term 'iridus trial arts education programs' Mans those education 
programs (A) which pertain to the body of related si^Ject matter, or related 
courses, organised for the development of understanding about all aspects of 
industry and technology, Including learning ej^erlences involving activities 
such as eKperimenting, designating, constructing, evaluating, and using 
tools, machines, materials, and processes and (B) which assist individuals 
in the making of informed md meaningful occupational choices or which pre- 
pare them for entry into advanced trade and industrial or technical educa-- 
tion programs, 

"(16) The term 'disadvantaged' me^s persons (other than handicapped 
persons) who have academic or economic hmdlcaps mid who require special 
services and assistance In order to enable them to succeed in vocational 
education programs, under criteria developed by the Commissioner based on 
objective standards and the most recent available data* 

"(17) The term 'low-income family or individual' means such families or . 
individuals who are determined to be low-incoTO according to the latest 
available data from the Department of Coiirorce, 

"(18) The term 'cooperative education' means a program of vocational 
education for persons who, through written cooperative arrangements between 
the school and employers, receive instruction, including required academic 
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courses and related vocational Instruction by alfiemation of study In . 
school with a job In any occupational field, but these; two experiences , 
must be planned and supervised by the school and employers so that eafch 
contributes to the student's education and^to his or her employabillty. 
Work periods and school attendance may be on alternate half days, full 
days, weeks, or other periods of time in fulfilling 'the cooperative, pro- 
gram. ' , , 

"(19) The term ' curriculum materials' means materials consisting ot a 
series of courses to cover instruction in any occupational field which , 
are designed to prepare persons for employment at . the entry iBvel or to - 
upgrade occupational competencies of those previously or presencly em- ^ 
ployed in any occupational field, ^ 

"(20) For the purposes of this Act, the term ' administratiori means 
activities of a State necessary for the proper and efficient performance 
of its duties under this Act, including supervision, but not including 
ancillary services," . . ^ 

RELATED A>ffiNDtffiNTS ■ ' ' 

SEr 203, (a) (1) Section 107(a) (2) (A) of the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1973 is amended by redesignating clauses (iii) through 
(vil) (and any cross references thereto) as clauses (iv) through (vlii) . 
respectively, and by inserting immediately after clause (11) the following 

new. clause: • ^ ■ i 

"(iii) one representative of the State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education, created pursuant to section 105 of the Vocational Educatlnn 

Act of 1963;". . ^ . ■ . f 

" (2) Section 107(b) of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act or 
1973 is amended by adding at the end thereof a new paragrap -. W to read . 

as fullows: . , . ■ ^ ;1 .i 

"(4) (1) identify, after consultation with the State Advisory Couficil 
on Vocational Education, the employment and training and vocational edu- 
cation needs of the State and assess the extent to which employment 
training, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and other 
programs assisted under this and related Acts represent a consistent, 
Inteirated and coordinated approach to meeting such needs; and (ii) 
comment ac least once annually, on the reports of the State ^dvisory 
Council on Vocational Education, which comments shall be Included m 
the annual report submitted by the Council pursuant to this section 
and in the annual report submitted by the State Advisory Counull pur- 
suant to section 105 of the Vocational Education Act of 1963.".^ 
(b) (1) Section 502(a) of Che Comprehensive Employment and Training 
At't of 1973 la amended by strikini out "eleven meirtjers" in paragraph (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof "ten members", by redesignating such para- 
graph (2) (and any cross reference thereto) as paragraph (3), and by in- 
serting immediately after paragraph (1) the following new paragraph: 

"(2) a representative of the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education crcatad pursuant to section 162 of the Vocational Education 

Act of 1963; and". .-An 
(2) Section 503 of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act ot 
19 73 iq amended by striking out "and" after paragraph (4), redesignating 
paragraph (5) (and any cross reference thereto) as paragraph (6), and by 
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inserting Immediately after paragraph (4) the following new paragraphs 
"(5) (1) identify p after consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education,- the employment and training and 
vocational education needs of the Nation and assess the extant to 
which employment training, vocational education, vocational rehabili» 
tation, and other programs assisted imder this and related Acts re« 
present a consistent^ Integrated, and coordinated approach to meeting 
such needs I and (11) coTOQent , at least once annually, on the reports 
of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, which com- 
ments shall' be Included In one of the repo-^^ submtted by the National 
Conmiiasion pursuant to this section and in one of the reports submitted 
by the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education pursuant to 
section 162 of the Vocational Education Act of 1963; and--, 

EFFECTIVE DATES MD REPEALERS 

SEC. 204 J (a) (1) Section 201 shall be effective upon date of enactment. 
(2) Sections 202 and 203 shall be effective on October 1, 1977, except 

that— ' 

"'■^ (A) the amendments made by the revised section 102(d) (relating to 
an authorization of appropriations for planning) and section 107 
^ (relating to planning during fiscal year 1977) shall be effective 
upon enactment, and ' 

(B) the amendTOnts made by section 103(a) (1) relating to reserving 
funds for the National Occupational Information Coordinating Conmiittee) 
^ and section 161 (relating to the national vocational education data 
reporting and^ accounting .system and the National Occupational Informa- 
tion Coordinating Committee and sljniler State pommit tees) shall be 
effective upon enactment* 

(b) Upon the effective date of section 202, individuals who are meii±»ers 
of the State advisory councils on vocational education may continue to 
serve for the terms for which they were appointed, except that no such 
meitter may serve for more than two fiscal years after such effective date 
unless reappointed pursuant to the amendments contained In that section. 

(c) Effective October 1, 1977, there are hereby repealed— 

(1) title V, part F of the Education Professions Development Act, 

(2) 'title X, part B of the Higher Education Act, and 
Of^sectibn 1071 of the Higher Education Act. 
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APPEiroiX B 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 



114,000 a year jobs go un 



iliUed 



Schools need agriculture teadiers 



By ROBERT McEWEN 
Assoclattd Prt ii 
FRESNO, Calif. ^ Thousandi of unemployed teach- 
ers across to' country would sell theic souls for a job 
09 a high school staff Uiat paid $14,000 a year to start 
and requirtd no experience, 

But 18 such jobs in California and 4M nationwide 
tvent unfilled this year and an equal shortage of 
candidates is expected next ypar. 

The apparent reason — not a lot of people want to 
#ach vocational agriculture. 

Administrators of airicultural education programs at 
■California colleges have befn asking themselves why. 
It's not an unpopular field, yet the 600 Caiifornia high 
schools that offer vocational agriculture courses are 
J>egging f^r certified teachers, 

Lloyd Dowler, a professor of agricultural education 
at Fresno State University, is strugghng- to recruit 
stu^nts from the **vo-ag'' teaching program here. He 
pinpointed some of the factors that have left vacancies 
in state schools the past five years. 

For one thing, vo^ag teaching programs require a 
fifth year of training beyond the bachelor's degree, and 
many students who complete the first four years find 
Uiemselves. with plentiful job opportunities in private 
agribusiness industries, 

"Some of our itudents are married with a family and 
they feel pushed to get a job and start earning a living 
is ioon as possible,*' Dowler said. 

**Others find that private industry offers superior 
fringe benefits, like a car or health in^rance or dental 



Dowler also finds a reluctance to deal with children. 
"Not every person feels he's capable of handling 



discipline problenii if the high school level,'' hi said. 
^^Many feel that :in industry, they can associate with 
adults to a less demanding environment^" 

Still others dislike the regimental structure of a 
classroom, he added. 

Dowler.and officials at the four qUier. state universe 
ties that operate such^eacher training programs — in 
Chicago, San Lui^ Obispo, Poniona and Davis - are 
advertising ihe advantages of teaching vo-ag. \ 

Besidts the high salaries paid to beginning teachers, 
Dowler said,, retirement benefits compare favoramy 
with private industry's. ; 

Opportunities for women and minority students are' 
exeeUent. ha added. A number of scholarshipi are 
available and the percentage of job placements aft^ 
graduation is high. 

The training program also Ms spiced with variety. 
Students can specialize in subject areas like agrh:ultur- 
al production, supplies and services, mechanized agri- 
culture products and processing, ornamental horticul- 
ture, natural resources and forestry. 

Vo-atf majors are given the opportunity to blend 
these hi a fashion that suits their goals and once 
they're empioyed, the subject matter allows pea 
freedom to move put of the classroom for practical 
training on sChooWarm labs. 

Some high schools have farm acreage exceeding 100 
acres for their vo-ag classes, Dowler said, 

Despite the attractions of the profession and the 
widespread efforts to .publicize them, Dowler antici- 
pates it will be a while before there are enough teach^ 
ers with credentials to fill the large number of 
available jobs, 

"1 can't see us turning out enough teachers to meet 
the demand for another five to 10 years," he said, 
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■from THE ARIEOHA REPUBLIC, Decernher 19, 1976 
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APPENDIX C 



STATE MAMOEMENT INFOBMATION SYSTEIE 

Sixteen States have adopted new systems or added to existing ones, or 
have mde decisions to do so. Two States have abandoned Individual stu- 
dent enrollment data collection, and are now getting only. class totals. 
A brief description of the system in operation In each State was Included 
in last year's Baseline report (Vol. IV), and the changes since then are 
shown below. 

Alabaman Automated secondary student and fiscal accounting by pro- 
gram, school system, school, individual teacher and students (sex, ethnic 
origin, etc.) s and source of funds. Automated manpwer information to be 
added this year. 

Alaska- Has had an automated MIS with individual student data at the 
secondary level since 1972. Follow-up data are supplied mnually by 
teachers, and due to high mobility of the population this is felt to be 
the only feasible way to collect follow-up data in the State. Financial 
data compiled from school grant applications as reimbursement records 
. include Federal, State, and local matching by school and occupational area, 
but not total direct and indirect expenditures.' . • 

Arizona: Automated systems, but secondary enrollment data are now 
coll ected by class instead of by individual student. Length of course, 
times offered per year, and class minutes per week are ^^i^S^^i^^f "J' ^ 
but the State has lost its ability to diBtihguisn between different kinds 
of students In different occupational programs. 

Arkansas : Automated MIS in operation since 1970-71 at secondary and 
post -secondary levels ; includes individual student enrollment and follow 
up data. Foliow-up data supplied by teachers, validated by survey of 
random sample of students, who completed programs. Expenditure data com- 
piled from school records include Federal, State, and local matching by 
school and occupational area, but not total direct and indirect expendi- 
tures. Additional automation under consideration. 

California ; Partially automated system, no change. 

Colorado: Student Accounting - completely automated, all- secondary 
and post-secondary students identified, adult students reported by program. 
This system includes enrollment, placement and follow-up subsystems. Fiscal 
reimbursement, equipment, voucher, subsystems operational and automated. 
Credent ialed teachers automated. Active teachers automated. ^ 

Connecticut: Partially automated system, no change. 

Delaware ; Manual ays tern, no change. 

p.C: Manual aystem, automated system being planned, 

Florida - Automated system, no change. (Individual secondary and adult 
student enrollment, follow-up, and professional personnel data). 
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Georgia ; Partially automated system, no change, 

Hawaii : Partially automated systemi presently undergoing changeover % 
in secondary level MIS as component of larger system. Post-secondary MIS 
is obtained through the University of Hawaii's Student Information System 
through Community College Data Reports. The adult information and data 
on disadvantaged, handicapped and coop are manually retrieved and si^arized 

Idaho : Manual system. Partial automation under development, 

Illinois^ The Illinois MIS is being assessed from the standpoint of 
data requirements' under the new legislation and continued feasibility of cqI- 
lecting student-based data. As such, the current emphasis is on refining 
the supply and demand components in ten school diitricts while extensively 
field testing cost, follow-up and teacher supply/demand components of the 
system. 

Indiana - Partially automated system, no change. 
Iowa: Partially automated system, no change. 

Kansas; Automated system, no change. (Individual student enrollment 
and f ollow^up date) , 

Kentucky I Automated system, no change* (Individual student enrollment 
data) , 

Louisiana ^ Manual system, no change . 

Maine I Manual system, new system well into design stage . Propose 
to provide access by local schools to State's computer system for basic 
vocational data storage and processing. State Department of Educational 
and Cultural Services will have access to all data thus stored. Plan to 
have system tested in one regional site by end of fiscal year 1977. 

Maryland : Previous automated MIS replaced by a new system with much 
greater information capability at considerable reduction in cost. Latest 
developments in both hardware and software have brought the ultimate in 
data collection processing, and accessibility within the range of ordinary 
budgets, 

Massachusetts I Partially automated system, no change. _ 

Michigan - Partially automated system^ no change, 

Minnesota : Partially automated system^ no change, 

Miss issippi : Partially automated system, no change, 

Missouri: Automated system, additional improvements and refinements 
being implemented. (Individual student enrollraant, follow-ap, and profes- 
sional personnel data). 

Montana : Partially automated system, no change* 
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Nebraska I Nebraska is presently in the final atagas of piloting a 
student information syetem for vocational enrollees* This syetem was 
adopted from the Maryland RCU. A decision has not been made, at this 
time, regarding implementation on a statewide basis. A student follow- 
up of 1973 graduates from ti^ pilot ichoole in Nebraska will be conducted 
during th% spring of 1977, / 

Nevada % A new partially automated and partially manual system has 
been Sopted using new data forms and procedures. Eventual goals are to 
eliminate nianerical incongruity in data reported from one year to the 
next, to achieve a high degree of accuracy, and to establish a highly 
credible data base for Vocational Education which can be syatemtically 
updated on an ^nual basis, \ 

New Hampshire I A new improved manual system developed under Federal 
research fimds has replaced previous manual system. Individual student 
enrollment and follow-up data collected, but aggregated at department 
level. Potential for automation built into the system through collection 
of individual student data* 

New Jersey s Tha partially automated system is still in developmental 
stage but has been updated to include files on equipment Inventory and 
statewide cooperative program work stations as well as total program funding 
data. ^ 

New Mexico * Automated system^ no change. (Individual student" enroll- 
ment and follow --up data) * 

^ New York ; Partially automated system. 

North Carolina I Manual system, no' change. 

North Pakota i ^ Partially automated system, no change, 

Ohio I Automated systemj no change. (Class--level data) . 

Oklahoma I Automated system, no change. (Individual student enroll- 
ment, follow-up, and professional personnel data), 

Oregon : Partially automated system, no change, 

Pennsylvania I Automated eystem, no changa. (Individual student enroll 
ment, foiTow-up, and professional personnel data). 

Rhode Is land I Automatad system^ no change. (Individual student enroll 
ment and follow-up data) • 

South Carolina : Automated teacher-based system now in full operation* 
(Class-level data) , 

South Dakota ! Manual system, ho change. 
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Tennessee i Automated system^ no change, (Individual student enroll 
ment, follow-up * and professional personnel data), 

: Texas I Automated system, no change. (Individual student enrollment 
follow-up, and professional personnel data). 

Utah I Partially automted system, statawide MIS to be in bperation 
by 19777" 

Vermont I Manual system, no change • 

Virginia n Partially automated system^ changed from individual stu- 
dent enrollment data to class totals, with consequent loss of taowledge 
capability- 

Washington i Automated system^ no change * (School-level data). 

West-Virginiai 'Automated system, no change, (Individual student 
enrollment j follow-up, and professional personnel data)* 

Wisconsin : Partially automated system, no change, 

Wyoming i .Manual systemj no change. 
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APPENDIX D 



DEFINITIONS OF VOCATIONM. EDUCATION TE^S 

NASDVE Task Force 
Clarence E. Burdetta, Chairman 

ADMINISTMTION 

Means all of those f mictions, procedures, and techniques employed in 
planning, organising, staffing, diracting, controlling, and evaluating in 
accordance with establishad policies. . ; 

M)ULt VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Means a course or courses conducted for persons who have completed 
or left high school to prepare them to enter, re-enter, or to progress in 
the work force, 

ANCILLARY SERVICES 

Means those non-instructional activities, services, and functions car- 
ried out to support and Improve the quality of vocational education programs 

\ 

AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOL , . " 

Means (a) a specialised Vish school used exclusively or principally 
' for the provision of Vocationkl Education to persons vho^are jyallable to , 
study in preparation for enteiing the labor market | ol (b) a high school _ 
providing Vocational Educatlo^ in no less than *ive, different occupational . 
lields M persons who are available for study in preparation for entering 
the labor Lrket- or (c) a teclinlcal or vocational school used exclusively 
or principally for the provisldn of Vocational Education to persons who ^ 
have completed or left high school and who are available for study in pre- 
paration for entering the labor market! or (d) the department. or divlBlon 
of ajunlf r or co^^unity college which provides Vocational Education^ln 
no less than five occupational fields leading to immediate employment but 
n^t leLing^to a baccaLureate degree, if it is available, to 
of the State or an area of the State designated and approved by the State 
Board! And, as in the case of a school, department, or division described 
in (c) or (d), it admits as regular students both persons who have com- 
pleted high school and persons who have l^ft high school. 



CAREER EDUCATION > 

Means a process utilized in both school and community which enables 
individuals to make choices leading to success in life-long developmental 
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patterns of living, learning^ and working. It includes a sequence of edu- 
cational axperienceSi throughout all of education^ consisting of develop- 
"ment of self awareness^ career awareness, axploration of options, decision 
making and preparation in one or more alternatives to achieve the individ- 
ual's career objective. 



COmmiTl COLLEGE - 

Means a two-year comaunity based post-secondary institution which has 
authority to award an associate dagrae, a diploma, and/or certificate of 
completibn, and which offers comprehens.ive educational services to the 
conmiunity^ and may include r occupatlonally oriented programs, general edu- 
cation, preparation for transfer to a baccalaureate degree program at a 
four-year institution, continuing adult education, basic developmental edu- 
cation, and commimity services. 



COMPLETION . 

Means that statistic .which describes individuals j Including early 
leavers, who have achieved their , imiediate objectives in preparation for 
entry or progressing in an occupational field and have left the Vocational 
Education program* 



COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

: Means an organized method of Instruction in a vocational program de- 
signed to provide supervised on-the-job training, related vocational in- 
struction, and required academic courses through a written cooperative" 
agreement between the student, school, and employer. 



DEVELOPMENT 

Means a process of systematic inquiry which results in the creation 
of and/or improvement in a product, program, or^ situation* 

DISADVANTAG ED PERSON 

Means that person who is unable to meet the criteria to enter Into, or 
is unable to progress in or to complete a Vocational, Education program ba^ , 
cause of: academic underachievement ; difficulties with the English language 
socio-economic and cultural background which impinges negatively on that 
person's motivation, attitude, and lack of knowledge of the world of work- 
and who, therefore, requires a supplemental program, modification of a regu- 
lar program, or a special service to succeed in a Vocational Education pro-^ 
gram, 
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MTREPRENEURSHIP ^ - ' . ^ 

Means a business venture undertaken for profit making on an Invest^, 
ment* Such term is idehtified with the functions of organiM^and 
managing^ the factors of production^ and distribution of goop or services, 
It generally involves innovating and risk bearing, 

ECTLORATORY WORK EigERIENCE PROGRMl 

" : ' \ - ■ ' . 

Means a school program designed to provide students with paid or un- 
paid on-the-job work experiences in a variety of occupations , to help the 
students identify Job traits in relation to their abilities and characterls 
tics, and to assist them in inaking realistic and appropriate occupational 
choices* 



GENERA WORK ECTERIENCE 

Means a school supervised ^program that provides experiences in a 
work environment to assist students, through part-time employment * to 
acquire the necesgary h^n relations skills, work attitutes, and conmon 
knowledge required for successful jem^loyment. 



HANDICAPPED PERSON \ 

Means a mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, 
visually Impaired, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled^ or other 
health impaired person who, by reason of the handicapping condition, 
requires a special program, prpgram modifications, or supplemental services 
in order to succeed in a Vocational Education program. 



INDUSTRIAL ARTS ^ . - ■ 

Means those educational programs organized for the development of 
understanding about all aspects of industry and technology^ including 
learning experiences, involving activities such as experimenting, designing, 
constructing, evaluating, and using tools, machines, materials, and pro= 
cesses, and which may assist Individuals in the making of Informed and 
meaningful occupational choices, or may prepare them for entry into ad- 
vanced trade and industrial or technical education programs, 

LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY 

Means a legally constituted public educational institution or agency; 
reBponslble for operating and administering educational programs. 
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NONPROF IT SCHOOL 

■ . " ' — 4 

Means a private educational institution established and operated by 
an organization, from which no part of the net earnings accrues to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individual, 

■J ■ ' ' 

NON PUBLIC (PRIVATE) SCHOOL ' | 

Means an educational institution established and /operated by an indi- 
vidual or by an agency or organization other than a Statfij a subdivision 
of a State, or the Federal government, usually supported primarily by 
other than public funds. The control and operation Qf the school rests wit 
other than publicly elected or appointed officials. / 

.. ■ ^1 

OCCUPAT IONAL EDUCATION / 

- - - - — , i 

Means any educational program with a direct career relatiqnshlp . A 
broad generic term describing Vocational Education at the post-secondary 
level but not limited to any particular delivery system. 



PARTNE RSHIP ^ 

— " " ■ r ■ ^ i 

J 

Means a type of business organization o^'med by two or more persons 
who have, by contract, agreed on the amuunt of their proportionate owner- 
ship in the business, as wair as in the profits and liabilities accruing 
from it* . ' 

f- ■ I 

PERSONS WITH SPECIAL N EEDS 

— ~" ^ n 

Means those persons who mGCt the criteria as handicapped or disadvan^ 
L-igud persons who require special programs, modification of programs, or / 
--supplemental services to help them succeed in W Vocational Education pro- t 
gram. < $ = ' ' 

I 

1 

POST-SECONDARY AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOL 

Means an area Vocational Education school, a majority of whose stu- 
dents have left or completed high school. 

POST-SECONDLY EDUCATIONAL^ INSTITUTION - 

Means an-academic, vocational, technical, home study^ business, pro- 
fessional, or other school, college or university, or other organization 
or person offering educational credentials or offering instruction or edu- 
cational services^-- primarily to persons who have completed or terminated 
their secondary education or who are beyond the age of compulsory school 
attendance — for attainment of educational, ,pro£es lunal, or vocational 
objectives. ' ^ 
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POST-SECONDARY . VOCATIONAL EDUCATIOH 



Means Vocational Education conducted for youth or adults who have 
completad of left high school and who are enrolled in an organised prQ" 
gram of study in preparation for entering or progressing In the labor 
market t> 



PREPARATORY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Means aducation^ training, or ratralning in a vocation or within an 
occupational cluster in which a marketable ekill is acquired for entry or 
reentry into the labor market* 

PREVOGATIONAL EDUCATION ^ ^ 

Means programs, mew ices ^ or act Ivi ties designed to provide youth 
and adults with orientation, guidance^ explorations and instruction to 
assist them in making meaningful career decisions and planning an appropriate 
Vocational Education progrm. - 



PREVOCATIONAL STUDENT . ' 

Means a person enrolled An a prevocational education progrOT for the 
purpose of gaining information or experiences which will assist in making 
a vocational choice, 

PROPRIETARY SCHOOL ' 

Means a private educational tastltutlon established and operated by 
an ijidividuar, agency, or organization foif profit* 



PROPRIETORSHIP 

Means an enterprise owned by one or more individuals, or an organiza" 
tion, who assume the profits and liabilities accruing from it, 

RACIAL/ETtMIC CATEGORIES 
Means t 

American Ifldian or Alaskan Native - a parson haying origins in any of 
the original peoples of North Ai^rica, 

Asian or Pacific Iglander - a person having origins in any of the 
original peoples~of the Far last. Southeast Asiaj or tha Pacific Islands, 
This area includes* for exanple, China, Japan, Korea, the Philippine Is- 
lands, and Samoa* 
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.. Black, not of Hispanic Qrlgln .- a person having origins In any o£ the 
black racial groupa, 

Hispanic - a person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
^erican, or other Spanish Culture or origin, regardless of race, 

i - " ■■ 

White, not of Hispanic OriRln - a person having origins in any of the 
original peoples" of Europe, North Africa, the Middle East,^or the Indian 
subcontinent . . ^ , 

r 

- h 

RESEARCH , * , ' 

Means a formal, intensive and systematic investliation which employs ^ 
the scientific or problem-^soiving method and is directed toward the <^iden- 
tification, clarification, and/or resolution of a problem. 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL - 

Means an educational institution in which st^/dents'^ are provided edu-^ 
cation, programs and. are offered board and. lodging facilities owned or 
leased by the institution. , . 

SECONDARY A^REA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SCHOOL ■ , ' 

Means an area Vocational Education school, a majority of whose stu- 
dents have not received a diploma or certificate indicating completion of 
■ their secondary school Education. ■ 

SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDU CATION 

Means Vocational Education provided to students who are in grades 7 
through 12, 

STATE BOARD OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Means the single State educational agency designated or created under 
State law which isresponsible for statewide policy, planning, administra- 
tion, and supervision of the administration of Vocational Education pro- 
grants at all levels. 

STATE EDUCATION AGENCIES 

Means those organizations responBlble for the administration of edu- 
cation and/or supervision of the specified educational program rcsponsibili^- 
ties of the local education agencies in the State, 
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STATE PLAI^ 



Means the description of the State educational efforts to administer 
mintainj expand^ and strengthen, existing Vocational Education programs 
and to develop new progrOTS, ' 

SUPERVIStON ' 

Means those ftmctions of technical assistance which coordinate and 
evaluate the activities of individuals to assure that action Is taking 
place in accordance with plans and activities, 

SUPPLEhfflNTARY VOCA TIO NAL EDUCATION , 

Means education and training to increase the skills j understandings, 
and appreciacions needed by workers already in an occupation to upgrade o 
update their occui^Ational compentencles, 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE . ' 

; Me^na &a inEtltution which offers both practical and substantially 
theoretical education which leads to quallMcation for work as a technicii 

VOCiTIONAL EDUCATION . 

Means organized educational pro grams, \c^6rvices, and activities which 
are directly related to the preparation of Individuals -for paid or unpaid 
employment, or for additional preparation 'for a career requiring other 
than a baccalaureate or advanced degree # 



VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Means an educational plan imder wb^ch^^tion can be taken by an indl^ 
vidua! to achieve a vocational objective* 



VOCATIONAL STUDENT ^ 

Means an Individual with a vocational objective enrolled, in a Voca- 
tional Education program leading to entry or progress in a chosen occupa^ 
tlonal field. . ' ' 



VOCATIONAL STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Means organizations for students enrolled in^ or who have been en- 
rolled in. Vocational Education programs with national * State, and local 
units, the activities of which are an integral part of the ina tructional 
program, 
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WORK STUDY PROGRAM 



Means a school program designed to provide rinanclal assistance 
through part-ciine employment in nonprofit agencies for students who 
require such aid in order to enter or continue their education and 
training in a Vocational Education program. The part-time employment may 
or may not be related to the student's occupational objective or voca= 
tional program. 



States That Say 

They Will Use 
The New Deflni-- 
% tlons 


States Planning 

To Use New 
Definitions or 
Probably Will 
Use Them 


States Waiting 
FoT Federal Ac" 
tion Requiring 
Use of New 
Definitions 


States Opposed 
to Using New 
Definitions 


No Decision 


Dist. of Col. 


Arizona 


^^^^ 

Alaska ^ 


Colorado 1 


Alabama 


N. Dakota 


California 


Ohio 


Florida 


Arkansas 


W, Virginia 


Connecticut 


Oklahoma 


Indiana 


Georgia 




Idaho 


Virginia 


Maine 


Hawaii 




Missouri 




Mississippi 


Illinois 




Nebraska 




New York 


Iowa 




New Mexico 




N, Carolina 


Kentucky 
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New Hampshire 










New Jersey 










Pennsylvania 










S. Carolina 










Texas 
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Wisconsin 
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States not accounted for: Delaware^ Kansas, Maryland, Montana, Washington, 
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AP?ENDIX F 



PROJECT BASELINE'S PUBLICATIONS REQUESTED 
DURING FIVE YEAR PERIOD 



ERIC 







IN UlnD e t 






Title 


printed 


raques ted 


1. 


LEARNING A LIVING ACROSS THE NATION VOL. I 


2,000 


3,009 


2. 


LEARNING A LIVING ACROSS THE NATION VOL, II 


0 n n n 


^ m fi 

J , VJ A D 


3. 


LEARNING A LIVING ACROSS THE NATION VOL, III^ 








PART 1 


9 nnn 
£, j uuu 




4. 


LEARNING A LIVING ACROSS THE NATION VOL. Ill, 








PART 2 


2,000 


3, 191 


5. 


THE IMPACT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCAIION AND 




3,296 




MANPOWER TRAINING ON TARGET POPULATIONS 


2,000 


6. 


THE IMPACT OF VOCATIONAX EDUCATION RESEARCH 








AT FEDERAL AND STATE LEVELS' 


2,000 


2,867 


7. 


A DATA BASE FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 








MANPOWER Training 


2,000 


.2,973 


8. 


WO^^N in VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


2,000 


3,386 


9. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR VOCATIONAL 








EDUCATION 


2,000 


2,879 


10. 


THE APPRAISAL OF MANPOWER^ TRAINING PROGRAMS 








ESTABLISHED BY CONGRESS IN THE 60 'S 


2,000 


2,966 


11. 


THE IMPACT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND MAN-^ 








POWER TRAINING ON THE LABOR MARKET 


2,000 


2,963 


12, 


CAREER EDUCATION IN THE U.S. TODAY 


2,000 . 


2,868 


13. 


A REPORT rn THE NATION ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


3,000 


3,923 


14. 


LEADING A LIVING ACROSS THE NATION VOL, IV, 






PART 1 


3,000 


3,066 


15., 


LEARNING A LIVING ACROSS THE NATION VOL, IV, 








PART 2 


3,000 


3,065 


16| 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PLANNING IN. THE STATES 


2,000 ^ 


3,001- 
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APPENDIX G 



THE MAILING LIST FOR BASELINE REPORTS 

The Baseline mailing list has been divided into twenty-seven cate-' 
gories, aiid five of these are broken down into the organizations and 
institutions with which individuals requesting copies of Baseline repoi 3 
are associated « 





OUT'' A V/^TT'T' 

BREAKUUi 


OF MAILING 


LIST* 




TOTAL 


PEOPLE 5,056 


1. 


U.S. Congrass 201 


13. 


Community Colleges 180 


2. 


USOE 147 


14. 


School Districts 79 


3. 


Federal Manpower 67 


15. 


Secondary Schools 72 


4. 


Other Federal Agencies 42 


16, 


Tech, Schools 128 




(see below) 


17. 


Elem, Schools 10 


5. 


State Departments of 


18. 


Libraries 93 




Education 1,346 


19 . 


Nat'l Research Organ* 153 


6. 


State Advisory Councils 260 


20. 


Nat*l Vocational 


7. 


State Legislatures 2 




Organizations 92 


8. 


State Manpower 203 


21. 


Nat'l Organizations 49 


9. 


State VoCi Lie, & 




(next page) 




Registration 22 


22, 


Ed, News Media 57 


10. 


Other State Agencies 87 


23. 


Trade Schools 11 


11. 


(see below) 
State Organisations 4 


' 24. 
25. 


Labor 6 

Private Firms 87 


12. 


(sae below) 
Universities and four yr* 
Colleges 1,194 


26. 
27. 


(next page) 
Individuals 458 
Foreign Countries 6 



Further Breakdown of Five 

4. Other Fed. Agencies 42 
ERIC 7^ 

U.S. Navy (Recruiting) 4 
U.S. Air Force 2 
^ Whlt^House ' 1 ^ 
^reau of the Census 2 
Lib* of Congress 3 
HEW - Office of Aging 1 
NACVE 22 



Categories in Mailing List 

10, Other State Agencies 87 
State Dept* of Health 1 
State Bureau of Budget 10 
State Vocational Rehabilitation 
State Parole Center 1 
Governor's Office 63 
State Board of Com, Colleges 2 
State Board of Education X 
State Board of Regents 1 



* Breakout is of individuals from each category 



11, S tate Organlza^tlons 4 
State Educational 

Assoc* 2 
State Board of Public 

Contractors 1 
State Teachers Assoc, 1 



21* Nat-l Organizations 49 

Nat^l Home Study Council 1 
U.S. Chamber of Comaerce 1 
Nat'l League of Cities 3 
Nat'l Alliance of 

Businessmen 3 
Nat'l Assoc, of EduG* 

Broadcasters 2 
Modern Language Assoc, of 

America 2 
Nat'l Academy of Engineers 1 
Nat'l Assoc* of Independent 

Schools 4 
YMCA 1 

Nat'l Assoc, of School 

Boards 6 
Nat'l Assoc, of State Univ, 

& Land Grant Colleges 5 
U.S, Catholic Educ, 

Conference 1 
Nat'l Citizens for Educ. - 

Freedom 1 
Nat'l Assoc. for Mex, 

Am, ' Educ , 1 
Nat'l Community Action 

Council 1 
Amer* Council on Educ* 3 
YWCA -^1 

Nat'l Jewish Vocational 

Council 5 
Public Educ, Assoc* I 
Affirmative Action for 

Women 1 
PHI BETA KAPPA 3 
Nat'l Board of Private 

Bus, Schools 1 



* Private Firms 87 

Arthur D. Little Co. 2 

Automated Info Services 2 

Bechtell Power Co* ,2 

Bell ^ Howell 1 

Bookstore 2 

Boxandall Co. 2 

Bustrante & Co. 1 

C & Rop Inc. 1 

Channlng Bete Co. . 1 

Charles F. Hurley Employment 1 

College Entrance ibtam Board 1 

Consolidation Coal Co. 2 

Ed^p Marketing Inc. 2 

EduMtional Testing Service 9 
^ Forest Products Co. 1 

Gm Testing 1 

Gestetner Corp. 2 

Graham Assoc. 1 

Info Concepts Inc. 2 

Inland Steele 2 

Law Firms 6 

ManagCTient Consultants 4 

Harfax Assoc. Inc. 2 

Mkt. Data RetrievaL Inc. 1 

Morris Assoc. 1 

Multilevel Inc. 1 , 

Nat'l Assoc. of Private Trade 

Schools 1 
Navajo Eng. & Constr. Co* 1 
ProgrCT Funding Inc. 2 
R & J Associates 2 
Radio Station KJJJ 1 
Rhodes & Assoc. 1 
Sandla Labs^ 1 
Si ar Co. 3 - 
Sysuem Sciences Inc. 3 
Tadlock Assoc. 2 
Tech. & Ind. Consultants 1 
Teledyne Co. 4 
Universal Educ. Co, 2 
User Material Develop. Co. 1 
Van Alstynej Noll & Co. 1 
Western Elec. 2 
Weston Assoc. 1 
Whirlpool Corp. 2 
World Trade Center 1 
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APiENDIX H 

TRANSFEIl OF PROJECT BASELINE UNIQUE DEVELOPhffiNTS TO 
THE BUREAU OF OCCUPATIONAL MD ADULT EDUCATION 



E 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 

OFFICli OF HDUCATION 



10 : William F. Pierce 

Deputy Coinmissioner , 



DAF! 

BOAE 



(■HOM Arthur M. Lee n/d^^- 

William G. Conroy, Jr. US' 7 



SUWICT 



Transfer of Project Baseline Unique Developments to the Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education 

For the past several years. Project Baseline (PB) served the United States 
by reporting the status of occupational education through a careful 
analysis of data similar to those collected by the Bireau of 
Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE), and from ether sources. 
These status reports, augmented by supplemental r^pcrts, have been 
of gene-.-il Interest as shown by extensive references and reviews 
in the national educational press and by popular demand. 

Since BOAE (with NCES) will assume full responsibility for reporting 
on the status of occupational education in the United States, beginning 
with school year 1975-76, PB will complete its responsibility to the 
nation with its school year 1974-75 status re,ort. Because of this. 
Arthur M. Lee and miliam C. Conroy, Jr., met on April ,28, 1976 in 
Phoenix, Arizona to plan how best to transfer from PB to BOAE the 
data base and essential services developed by PB In its vocational - 
educatdon status reportins responsibility. The process for specifying 
and cransferring these data and services must fall within the 
scope of the current agreement between BOAE and PB. The transfer 
reflects tha, concern on the part of PB and BOAE to provide for the 
public good.? 

On April 28, 1976, Dr. Lee agreed to provide Dr. Conroy with a list 
of essential PB services and toV recommend procedures for transferring 
these sp- 'ices to BOAE, and to arrange transportation of PB s entire 
five-year data base on magnetic tape together with computer software 
used in producing single-year and\ longitudinal tables and analyses 
within the time and fiscal scope of PB's current contract with BOAE 
(List and recommendations attached.) Dr. Conroy agreed to faciliuate 
the transfer of PB's data base whenever possible and to incorporate 
it into the National Information System for Occupational and Adult 
Education (NISOAE) when feasible. 
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In addition, Dr, Lee agreed to participate (to the extent possible) 
within the constraints of the current contract in the development of 
prototype NISOAEp 

Description of Data Base: 

All data elements listed in computer printout tables in Volumes 
IV and V of Learning a Living> Across the Nation , including both 
current year and. iongitudinal data beginning with school year 
1970--71* Data currently maintained in^ a matrix from which comparison 
and longitudinal tables' are printed out. Software Includes updating 
procedures and programming for printouts. The PB contractor uses an 
IBM 360/370 compatible, 9-track, with 800/1600 BPI. 

L ist of Services Provided by Baseline: . / 

. 1, Procedures ^ for quality control in which all data received from 
: / each state are compared with those from previous years and 
from other States, and verified on the basis of logic. All 
apparent or suspected discrepancies are discusBad with the 
appropriate State agency personnel. ^ Corrections are made when 
so advised by the States, and explanations received for 
discrepancies resulting from unusual circumstances* 

2* Annual assessments of data quality based on methods of Individual 
State collection J State and local quality control, and State 
compilations; procedures for continuous discussions with Individu 
States on methodological improvements resulting in improved data 
quality; and periodic public discussions of data quality and 
evidence of improvement* 

3. Procedures through which States review their own data ^in .final 
tabuiar form before publication to verify integrity of data, 

4. Procedures for continuous updating of data received from the 
States, including prior year corrections, so that all 
longitudinal data tables contain latest and most accurate 
data available* 

5. Analysis and Interpretation of annual vocational education 
statistics, .and^ publication of annual reports* 

6. Special studies of particular aspects of vocational education, 
contracted for by experts in the field or carried out by the 
staff, and publlcatioh~of ' £he results of these cudles as 
Supplemental reports. 1 
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7. Preparation and distribution annually of a statistical profile 
of each State showing changes since 1970-71, and visual 
presentation of regional summaries. 

8- Serving as an information clearinghouse on vocational education 
by providing specific and general information as requested by 
telephone and mall, 

Recommendatlona.>for Transfer ring Data Bas e and Essen tial Services: 

1. PB to deliver Copies of all data tapes, software, and documen- 
tation in whatever form and specifications requested, provided 
funds in PB's current budget are authorized for the preparation 
of such tapes and documentation, and provied that Mountain States 
Computing, the data processing contractor for PB, can do so on 
a schedule mutually agreeable to Mountain States Computing and 
BOAE. The cost will not increase PB's estimated budget for the 
current year. • 

2 BOAE should establish quality control procedures similar to and _ 
at least as effective and acceptable to the States as those 
developed by PB. This quality control should be in place 

of or in addition to activities currently performed by the 
regional offices. IncluJed in quality control should be the 
means of immediately identifying significant variances m data 
received, checking back with the States for explanations, and 
noting be -^.h the variances and explanations in the annual reports. 

3 BOAE's quality control function should continue to follow 

' closely all developments in the Individual States of new data 
collection and compilation procedures intended to Improve data 
quality, and should provide assistance wherever possible m 
initiating and implementing such developments. Periodic public 
discussion of vocational education data quality including 
written reports, should be provided by BOAE. 

4. BOAE should produce for school year 1975=76 two publications 
as PB has done: a statistical almanac, and a narrative report 
on the status of vocational education in the United States. 
Tf this is not done, a serious gap will be created between PBs 
last annual rreport and the first reports which may be required 
under the ne. vocational education legislation of 1976. In 
producing thuse reports and subsequent reports under the 1976 
legislation, it is highly desirable to allow each State to 
male a finai check of data in the form in which they are being 
used before, publication. This ■ intercepts occasional errors 
■ which have escaped previ'ous scrutiny, and gains cooperation 

and confidence In the annual report by the State agency personnel, 
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Both BOAE for school year 1975--76, and NCES for subsequent 
years s should follow continuous data updatiiig procedures 
similar to those developed by PB. 

BOAE if possible 5 but certainly NCES^ should produce and 
supply to each State an annual vocational education statistical 
profile and regional suminaryp These should be available to the 
public on request* 

BOAE should J in staffing for these additional activities 5 include 
ample time and cost to serve the clearinghousfe function PB has 
found to be so much in demands 

BOAE should use an advisory panel preferably to meet twice each 
year for the follwoing purposes i A meeting in the fall to con- 
sider kinds of data to be collected in addition to statistical 
reports such as current status of teacher shortages and private 
.school Jata; and a spring or summer meeting to consider the 
previous year's statistics for analysis and interpretation 
before preparation of the annual report. 
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